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Proceedings ot the Seventh meeting ot the Central Advisory Board of 
Bdncation held at Hyderabad-Deccan on the 14th and 15tb January, 
1942. 

At the inTitotion of His Exalted Highness the Eiznin’s Govemment 
the Central Advisory Board of Education held their seventh meeting at 
Jlydernbad'Dcccan on Wednesdoy and Thursday, January the 14th and 
15th, 1942. The Standing Committees of the Board met on Jonuaty 
ISth. The following members were present; — 

Nomvtalcd by the Qovemment of India. 

Bajkumori Amrit Knur. 

TJie Bight Bev. the Bishop of Lahore. 

The Hon’blo Sir Maurice Gayer, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Chief Justice 
of India. 

Srimati Benuka Bay, B.Sc. (Econ.) London. ^ 

P. F. S. Warren, Esq., B A. (Cnntnb.), A.M.I.C.E., M.I.E. (Ind ), 
Director, Messrs. Jessop and Co., Calcutta. 

« 

Ex-officio. 

John Sargent, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

Elected by the Council of State. 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir K. Bnmunni Menon, M A. 
(Cantab.), LL.D. (Hony.). 

Elected by the Legislative Assembly. 

Dr. P. K. Bnnerjea, M.A., D.Sc.(Lond.), Bairistor-nl-Law, M.1..A. 
Dr. Sir Zin-ud-Dm Ahmad, Ph.D., D.Sc., C.I.E., M.L.A., Viec- 
, Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University. 

Nominnied by the Intcr-UnivcTsity Board, Indio. 

Khan Bahadur Minn M. Atzal Uiissam, M.Sc., M.A. (Cnntnb.), 
I A.S , Vice-Chancellor, University of the Punjab. 

- Ilcpresenialives of Provincial Governments, 

S. C. Boy, Esq., M.A.(Lond.), I.E.S., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, .issam. 

J. M. Bottomley, Esq., M.A., C.T.E., I.B.S,, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. 

A. S. Khnn, Esq., M.Sc., I.E.S., Director of Public Tnstnietion, 
Bihar. , 

G. F. S. Collins, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., O.B.E., J.C.S., Adviser to- 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay. . . 

A 2. 
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Nawab Mahdi Yar June Bahadur M A fChmn \ nr- '• 
gucation and Pinance, H E. H. the MkL'a 
I^eccan was present at the meeting by special Sto ’ 

The Chairman of the Board, the Bfon’ble Mr. Nalini Unr,; a ', 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in chame 

Health and Lands, who was unable^to be 

to ill-health, nominated the Hon’ble Sir Maurice Gwver to nm f^mg 
stead. , v.nrj,or no preside m his 


iU»o»'or'°i'SS'^,™‘“ "" “r 

C- V. Chandrasekharan, feq.. M.A.fOxon.), P.E.H.S., Pm-Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Travanoore. 

The Hon’ble Sir Andrew Clow, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Department of Com- 
munications. 


Dr. Sir C. Bamalinga Eeddy, M.A. (Cantab.), Hon. D. Litt., M L C 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. ' ’ *■ 


Dr. Sir A. Fazlur Bahman, B.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., Member, PederaJ 
Public Service .Commission, 

Sir Shri'Bam, Mill-oivner, Delhi. 

Bao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E., DewBn at 
Baroda. 


2. At the opening session 91s Nawab Sir Muhamm,.) 

Said Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.LB., M.B.E.,. President of H. E. B 
tne Nizom’s Executive Council was present to welcome the members of 
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file lionrtl. He first of nil delivered the following message from His 
Exnltcd Highness: — 

"I weicoine the session of Iho Ccntrnl Advisory Ilonrd of Education 
to the Capital of my Dominions, and am gratified to lean: that it has done 
wort of sinpilnr utility in co-ordinating the cducalional policies and sys- 
Icms in the States and the Provinces. 

About twenty-five years ago my Government took the momentous dcci- 
siem of adopting a language of India, the most widely fpolccn and under- 
stood in India, aa the medium of instruction in my Dominions and the 
Ob'mnnia University, which has been founded on that principle, has since 
passed the experimental stage. 

Sonreity of ecicnlifir nomenclature in tlie Indian languages led my 
Government to establish a Translation Bureau, attacliod to the University, 
and I particularly welcome the fact that your Sub-Committee, which held 
its last sitting in Hyderalmd, has framed rules for devising n system of 
nomenclature on a uniform basis so that they may be need by all the 
prineipal Indian hmgimpes. I consider that to he work of national im- 
portance. 

I wish nil success to your delibemfimis, and trust, that they will boar 
cnrlv fruit." ‘ .. 

I^Jjr HSilllcary then proceeded* — 

"It gives me great pleasure and satisfaction to welcome ti distinguish- 
ed gatbering like yours, oi (.ducationists mid men concprned uith tlie 
ndmmisiration of education m ditter<‘nt parts of India. Tim pleasure is, 
howc\er, mixed with pain, particularly for llioso of us having connections 
with Hyderabad, at not leumg m our midst to-day Sir Akbar lljdnri 
wlio«c ‘ad death wo all mourn deeply. Sir .M:bar was, ns \oii arc all 
periiajis an .ire, due to arrue here this week to join us, and we were nil 
looking fonvnrd to uelcoiniiip liim, but fnie luid it otbenvise, nnd instead 
of giecling liim we necoinpamed his rcmniim this very week to their lasi 
re I line place. Sir AklinrV aerviccs to the cause of eduention, both im 
nil ndmiiiistrntor nnd ns nii educationist, are such ns to entitle him to the 
gratiuide nf Jus countrymen. Twenty-three years ngo, Hyderabad snbsti- 
iiited Urdu, one of the principal languages of India nnd its own State 
hmpiinse, as the medium of instruction for English in higher education 
Since tiion, the process of vernneiilarisniion lias progressed rapidly both 
lii're mid in otiier jiarls of Indin, and llio Osmania University it'elf has 
parsed the cxpenrnental stage and is a selfled nnd rstnhlislied nystem. 
Tile ctTorts hitherto mnde by its Tmnsinlion Bureau proved most helpful 
to tlie work of the Sub-Committee of this Advi'ory Itonrd in devi-ing n 
unlfoi.m seientifie iennmo*ogy for India, nnd if was only lust year 
that the Siiii-Commitlro held n meeting here tinder the Clmir- 
iii.sn hip of Sir .Akbar Tlie problem undertnlreri by it is nnfiiriilly difii- 
eulf, hut it is expected fmni the strong nnd aide personnel of the Suh- 
Coininillrr that it will sneered iilliin.itfly not only in » voicing a eotninon 
reiintifip tennmologv for all India hut also basing it on a certain system 
whieh limy he rap'ihle of being adhered to a' new fenns find their way 
into the doiiiniit of I’lnninge, The f.lvt ;.i indeed a noble one; in Europe 
nnd .America, despite the cxisfciiee of higlily developed nationalities nnd 
n.nionn’ leniningi s, -urh miumon Irrminology hn»ed largely nn Greek 
and Eatiii, and in mine eiirs even Semite derivation", has fended to 
facilitate the mninnl appmarh of lei'enfifie minds nnd widen the eiiltiirc 
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VI. bcience and learning on an intemational basis, with much corcespond- 
Mvantnge to the development of scientific and technical research, 
with the help of similar basic and derivative languages, like Sanskrit and 
Arabic, Persian and 'Bhosha', we can succeed — and the natural evolution 
of language almost bo said to have already succeeded — in purging 
the lutilre scientific thought of India of the disadvantages of Babel. 


As you are no doubt aware, wo have only recently reorganised our edu- 
cational system on entirely new lines. While its primary stage contmues 
to be based entirely on the mother-tongue of the pupils according to tba 
lingual divisions existing in the State, a ‘ new scheme of .technical and 
vocational bias has been introduced from the post-primary stage upwards 
up to even the post-collegiate stage. In the process of adapting educa- 
tion to the direct needs of our people — a need which induced us first to 
introduce the language of the state as the medium of higher instruction— 
we have also, in view specially of, the problem of the educated 
unemployed and the necessit3’ to improve our agricultural and industrial 
economy, introduced the above bias on the basis of detailed recommend- 
ations received from Mr. Abbott, formerly Chief Inspector of Technical 
Schools of His> Majesty’s Government, who was invited to assist us in 
tho matter. Since then the more urgent lequirements of |War and of , war 
industries have led us to give preference, wherever we can, even in the 
introduction of technical and vocational training, to such training as is 
required for war purposes and war industries, and while this, does not. 
in any wav affect the programme of vocational education except to the 
extent of the preference thus given and_ will not in any case affect original 
instruction, the technical training envisaged will on the one_band, help 
Hyderabad in its war efforts and, on the other, lie of enormous help in the 
development of industries in the State after the war. There is no reason 
whv similar steps should not be taken in the rest of India and I have no 
doubt that the question is e-vercising your oto minds in view both of the 
immediate needs of the situation and of^ the lesson that we have been 
taught by the exigencies of this war, of industrial and economic .self- 
sufficiency. 


the 


And^^e^o^’^gth0m‘’ls''our gue'ste. In° Sir Maurice Gwyer you h 8 “ve“a 
of such admittedly wide versatihty and interest as to have made 
ihrcombiSn nossible of the Chief Justice of India with * 


but also as expressions of profound thinking.. Under his able chairmanship 

..niir . nTOn -dggotio n .. tn .. th a.. n Q m u»^L.education, your deliberations 

^ are bound t9 be-succesfefiil and^Te' shall 
a,'ait //ith interest their results. 


Advisory Boara uiiu woum uu„ .u-ww w vwxaw w«. 


On the' motion of the Chairman the Board expressed their warm 
appreciation of His Exalted Highness’s message. The Chairman also ex- 
pressed the Board’s pleasure at the 'presence of tie 

President of the Council and of the Minister in charge of Education and 
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Finance nnd their wann appreciation of the welcome which the; had 
received fromcJ^<23S2asUcilcy} 

3. The -Board passed the following resolution upon the death of Bt. 
Jfon'ble Sir Akhar Ilydari, P-C., LL.D.: — 

“The Central Advisory Board of Bducntiou has learned with the 
sinccrcst regret of the death of the Bight Uon'blc Sir j\^bar Hydati. Sir 
Akbar was n member of the Board since its revival in 1935 nnd through- 
out this period took a great interest in, and mode valuable contributiona 
to the work of the Board. This Board desires to c.spress its sense of 
the great loss which India and especially Indian Education has Buttered 
through the loss of Sir Akbar llydnii and wishes to place on record its 
appreciation of the services which he rendered to this Board during his 
xaembership nnd to convey the profound sympathy of all its members 
to the State of llyilcrabad and to Sir Akbar’s family." 

4. The Chairman tlicn welcomed the new Members of the Board, 
Srimati Kcnuka Bay, Khan Batiadur Mian M. Afsal Uussam nnd Dr. 
F. K. Banerjea and congratulated those members who had been recipients 
of Honours i-inCe the la-t meeting of the Board. 

a. Before proceeding to tlio agenda, the Ciiairman rend tlio following 
iiic-.sagi> from IhcJIou’ble Mr. Knliiii Banjnn Barker: — 

"Education being one of the very important subjects in my portfolio, 
1 had eagerly looked forward to piiritcipnting in the deliberations of this 
annual meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education — the first 
since mt nssumption of oflicc. For I licilcvc that the Board is engaged 
in a work of vital signiiicnncc to the development nnd well-being of the 
nation. And I consider th.u the Board is really destined to play an 
iiicrviiiingly important part in sUimiliitmg educational progrecs nnd co- 
ordinating educational policy throughout India. Need I say how very 
disappointed I, therefore, feel that considerations of health should have 
precluded me from having the pleasure of pcrBonnlly welcoming you nil 
nt this mi-otiiig to*day. 1 am, however, linppy in the thought that jou 
hasp a very eminent Chairman in the person of Sir Maurice Gwyer to 
preside over your mrelirig. Hin able guidance ensures the success of 
>onr dclibcr.ations. It I-., therefore, only n personal disappointment that 
J c.snnot he present nt your delieherntions. 

Since its inception in 1921, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
hiih had n chequered career. It disappeared under the ase of the Indian 
Betreiiciimenl Committee in 1923. But it was revived again in lOS.*!, eo 
urgent was the need fell for n Central Advisory institution in connection 
witli cdiicnlionnl prohlems. For, although cduention became a provincial 
truTisfeiTod siihjeel in 1921 various oeiite problems Imving a hearing on 
the whole of India had arisen since then nnd it was recognised Hint the 
Govennnent of India w'ns not without, its rcsponeihility in the matter 
speeinlly in eo-ordinnling cdiientionnl efforts and in suggesting ways for 
cducationnl reconstruction. Further it ecems to me obvious tlint the very 
foot ihnt the provinces nnd the States of India arc for nil purposes auto- 
nomous, <0 far ns control of education is eoncemed, only makes it nil 
the more important that there should be some central body which may 
net both os n forum and ns n clearing house for information of prncltcnl 
value.’ 



These ere (he objectives ^vhich the Central Advlsoiy Board, of £duca< 
tion has before it, and which I am confident it is fulfilling with great 
credit. The Board has in recent jeers been responsible for reports on 
such fundamental issues as Basic Education, Adult Education, Education 
of Girls and Women, Social Service and a Uniform Scientific Terminology! 
The agenda for the present, meeting also includes several itenrs of imme- 
dinto interest. and of a really practicol bearing. For instance no one 
familiar with the buildings in which so many of our schools ore ot present 
housed will under-estimate the importance of trying to establish stand- 
ards of accommodotion which comply with minimum hygienic principles 
without being hopelessly beyond our means. An inquiry closely linked 
with this in practical value is that which has been conducted by the Copi- 
mittce set up by my predecessor to consider the steps to be taken to im- 
prove the physical well-being of school children. It is also pleasant to read 
from the 'report of the Braille Committee that, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, a real advance has at last been made towards the solution of a 
problem closely affecting the welfare of a most unfortunate section of the 
community. Technienl education again, even if in many areas it fsBs 
outside the purview of Education Departinent, is a matter which in these 
days cannot be far from the minds of those who see in the developmero 
of India 'a natural resources a highroad towards her future happiness and 
prosperity. 

7 have every confidence that the valuable work .which the 'Board is 
doing will have important practical results and that it will serve as a wise 
helpful guide to provincial and State authorities in building up a sound 
system of public instruction in the areas for which they are responsible. 
It is my earnest liope that it may be my good fortune, while I have the 
honour of being your Chairman, to do something more to enlarge further 
the scope of the Board 'a, activities. X look forward in particular to develop- 
ing the Bureau of Education, which appears to mo to be an essential 
adjunct to o body of this nature. No one will, I think, deny the urgent ' 
need for some organisation which will (conduct ond collate researches into 
educational problems peculiar to Indio and at the same time make avail- 
able up-to-date infonnation as to educotional developments in other parts 
of the world. Unfortunately, the Bureou exists ot present largely in 
name only but I do hope that even in these hard times it will not bo 
? ™ giblc to find the money which wiH be needed to, make at least a 

start "with the work I have in mind. . . 

I conclude by expressing the hope that your meeting will be 
botJ iLresS “nd useful? I have no doubt whatever that the well- 
1 ^ bLnitalitv of Hyderabad -will make your visit thoroughly enjoyable 

Sa”! »» »«. -sr-f .t ^oi, l»toe -ft yo..- 

rm. hfifore the Board comprised the following items: — 

t‘ annrf that the Proceedings of the last meeting of the Central 
Aa of Eduwtionheld at Madras on the llth and 12th January 

after circulation to members and that copies were 

. j nnnsider reports from Provincial Governments, etc.. 

•n. To . . primary, (b) ‘basic’ education and recommenda- 

the appropriate Standing Committees in connection 

therewith. 



in. To receive and consider reports from Provincial Govcnimcnts, 
etc., on developments in adult education and recommendations, if any, 
from the nppropriote Standing Committee in connection thcrewilli. 

IV. To receive and consider the views of Provincial Govemincnts, etc., 
with regard to the principles recommended by the Centrol Advisory Board 
of Education at their Inst mectuig for detennining the award of scholar- 
ships from public funds. 

V. To receive and consider the views of Provincial Governments, etc., 
with regard to the recommendations of the Scientific Terminology Com- 
mittee of the Ccntrhl Advisoty Board of Education as adopted by tho 
Board nt their Inst meeting and to report any action taken- by them or 
by responsible agencies in their nrens in connection therewith. 

VI. To receive nnd consider tho view’s of Provinciol Governments, etc., 
with regard to the recommendations of the Social Service nnd Public Ad- 
ministrntion Committee of (he Central Advisory Board of Education ^ as 
adopted by tho Board at their last meeting and certain further information 
on the subject supplied by them In respect of work undertoken by volun- 
tary agencies of an all-India character in their areas. 

VII. To receive nnd consider the views of Provincial Governments, 
etc., with regard to the recommendations mode by tho Central Advisory 
Board of Education at their Inst meeting on the question of separating 
the School Leaving Certificate Examination from tho Matriculation Exa- 
mination, nnd recommendations, if any, from tho appropriate Standing 
Committee in connection therewith. 

Vm. To receive nnd consider the views of Provincial Governments, 
etc., with regard to the recommendations made by the Control Advisory 
Bo.nrd of Education nt (heir Inst meeting on tho question of odopthig n 
tinifomi system of nomenclature for the designation of teachers in uni- 
versities nnd rollcgcs. 

IX. To receive and consider the vieW'v of Provincial Governments, etc., 
with regnnl to the recommendation made by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education at tlicir Inst meeting that practical hygiene sliould bo includ- 
ed in the courses for teachers in training colleges and' training schools. 

X. To receive nnd consider the viesvs of the Inter-University Board 
witii regard (o the question of excising nndcsimblc passages from text- 
books prescribed for university studies. 

XT. To receive mid consider reports from Provinienl Governments, 
etc,, with regard to the action taken on tho rceommcndntion’miidc by tho 
Central Advi>-ory Board of Education nt tlieir Inst meeting on tlie need 
for arranging specific instruction in schools on tho Buhjecl of "Kindness to 
niiimnis'. 

Xn. To receive nnd consider the report of tlio Committee on School 
Biiildirigs appointed by tlie Central Advisory Board of Education nt llieir 
last mooting. 

Xni. To receive and consider the report of tlie Committee appointed 
in reeordnnee wi(h the decision of the Central Advisory Board of Ediien- 
fion nt their last meeling to examine the question of adopting n uniform 
Braille Code in the sehonls for the blind in India. 

XTV. To receive nnd consider the reports of the Committee appointed 
by the Chairman nt the request of the Central Advisoiy Boards of Health 
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.«nd Educntion to consider the steps to bo taken to improve the nhvsical 
Condition of school children. ' • ^ ^ 

r, memorandum on the subject of examinations bv 

Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Dm Ahmad. • ‘ y 

XVI. To consider the issues raised in a letter No. F. 7525 /F dalA.1 

the 8th October, 1941, from the Government of Bombay, regarding the 
question of the introduction of Hindustani in primarv and secondary 
schMls and recommendations, if any, from the appropriate Standing Com- 
mittees m connection therewith. ' , 

XVII. To consider the issues arising out of the letter No. 2296-Edn., 
dated the 8th Novepiber, 1941, from the Government of Bengal, regarding 
the need for financial assistance from the Central Government for Primary 
Education Schemes in Bengal and recommendations, if any, from the 
appropriate Standing Committees in connection therewith. 

. consider a question raised by the Government of Assam 

with regarf to the promotion of technic&l and industrial education in con- 
nection with university and collegiate education in India and recommenda- 
tions, if any, from the appropriate Standing Committee in connection 
therewith. 

. a recommendation from the Advisory Committee 

tor xjduc&tioiml Broadcasts. , 

,, consider the desirability of appointing a special committee of 

tne t'snteal Advisory Board of Education to prepare a report on the ques- 
tion of the recruitment and training of teaolierB. 

XXI. To consider a recommendation from the Indian Public Schools ‘ 
vonterence that scholarships tenable in their schools should be provided 
out of ^ public funds to assist boys of outstanding ability who would not 
otnenviM be in a position to seek admission thereto and recommendations, 

Jf any, from the appropriate Standing Committee in connection therewith. 

.. lo consider a communication from the Touths’ Welfare Associa- 

tion. 

jv. consider the future funtetions and composition of the Stand- 

g Committees of the Central Advisory Board of Education and to fill 
vacancies where necessary. 

.1 consider the issues raised in a letter No. 7437/F., dated 

e idtn .December 1941, from the Government of Bombay, regarding the 
xpenment of Basic’ education in Bombay Province. 

consider the question of the recruitment of Education 

, , 3pfVI. To fix the time and place of’ the eighth meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 

^7. ^e ^lanatory memoranda on items. H, HI, IV, V, VI, VH, 

XX, XXI, XXII. XXHI, 
hp" agenda which had been circulated to the mom- 

Committee previous to the meeting are reproduced in Appen- 

• , ^ reported that, the proceedings of the last meeting 

•or tne Central Advisory Board of Education held at Madras on the 11th 
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-and 12th Janunry 1041 were vonfinned, after circulation to nicrabera and 
thol copies were sent to Provinctol Governments, Local Administrations, 
'State Governments and Universities in India. They wore also put on 
sole to the public. The information was recorded. 

0. Item II. — (n) The Standing Committee had no comments to ofter 
«on the reports supplied by the Provincial Governments with regard to 
■developments in primary education and the Board decided that the in- 
formation should be recorded. 

(b) (i) The Board cudorsed the recommendations of the Standing Com- 
miftcc that information about experiments in ‘basic’ and other types of 
progrc*-sive education should be collected in future not only from Provin- 
cial (jovernmenbs and States, but also from voluntnr 3 ' agencies with a 
Tccognised nll-Inditi status. 

(ii) In view of the fact that the Board had pencrnllj' approved the 
recommendations of the two Committees set up b.y them in January and 
Pecember, 1938, to report upon this subject, the Board noted with regret 
■that the Government of Orissa had not seen their wav’ to continue the 
experiment with regard to ‘basic’ education after only a j'ear’s trial. 

10. Item III , — ^The Board considered the report of the Standmg Com- 
mittee (Profes.sional and Vocational Education Committee) on the inform- 
ation supplied by the Provincial Governments and other authorities about 
recent developments in adult education. The Board observed that while 
in certain areas expansion had been restricted owing to financial strin- 
■genoy, progress on the whole was being maintained. They realised, how- 
ever. thot so long ns present conditions obtain, there is little prospect of 
adequate sums being available from public funds to enable the work to 
be devejoped on n comprehensive scale and they felt that this only increas- 
ed the importance of making the utmost use of those voluntary agencies, 
and particularly universities, winch arc prepared to devote tliemselvcs 
to social service. 

The Board, while not desiring to depart from the existing procedure 
by which communications in respeci of matters relating to university 
•education are made through the Tntcr-Univorsily Boord, were of 
■opinion that in future issues affecting university education should bo 
referred to the individual universities as well as to the Inter-University 
Board mid that both the Vice-Chancellors and the Ilcglstrnrs should be 
addressed when the matter is one of urgenoj'. 

11. Item IV . — ^The Board noted with sntisfoction that the Provincial 
Governments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
in India, were gonernlly in agreement with the principles recommended 
by the Board at their lost meeting for determining the award of scholar- 
ships from public funds. It wtus, however, considered desirable to appoint 
a Committee to explore the best methods of giving practical effect to these 
principles and to make suggestions for the guidance of the authorities 
concerned. The following members were appointed to serve on this 
Committee : — 

W. IT. P. Armstrong, Esq., M.A., F.C.S., T.E.S., Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Punjab. 

J. M. Bottomley, Esq., M.A.. C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Publio 
Instruction, Bengal. 
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Dr. 6. G. E. Hunter, M.A.,' D.Ehil. (Oxou.), F.E.A.I., I.E.S., 
Director of Public Instruction, Central Provinces & Berar. 

S. H. Moos, Esq., M..A. (Cantab.), LE.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. 

J. C. Powell-Priee, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E.S.t Director of Public- 
Instruction, United Provinces. 

John Sargent, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

E. M. Statham, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E.B., Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras. 

12. Item V . — ^The Board Considered the views of Provincial Govern- 
ments, Local Administrations', State Governments and Universities in 
India with regard to the recommendations of' the Scientific Terminology 
Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education as adopted at the 
last meeting of the Board and the action taken by them or by responsi- 
ble agencies in their areas in connection therewith. 

The Board expressed their satisfaction at the general agreement of the 
authorities consulted with the recommendations of the report, the only major 
poini about which there was any substantial divergence of opinion being 
that of the main groups into which Indian languages should be divided. 
It was decided to appoint a Central Board of Beference as contemplated 
therein. This Beference Committee will hove power to set up expert sub- 
committees as required and it is hoped that their guidance on general 
pnnciples as well as their decisions on specific issues submitted to them 
will prove generally acceptable. , 

It was further agreed that all questions regarding the grouping of 
Indian languages according to their natural affinities and issues arising 
in connection with the adoption of scientific as well as technical terms 
should come within the purview of this Board of Beference. It was 
decided that the Beference Board should consist of a Chairman w'ho should 
philolo^™^**^ Central Advisory Board, two scientists and two 

Dr. Sir A. Faslur Bahman, LL.D., B.A. (Oxon.), was appointed as 
liaiman and the following, subject to .their consenting to serve, were 
appointed as membera:— 

Dr. Abdul Haq, B.Eitt., Ph.D.{Oxon.), (formerly Head of the 
Deptt. of Arabic. Osmania University) Secretary, Anjuman- 
e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, Delhi. 

Dr. Sir. S. S. Bhatnagar, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.Inst.P., F.I.C., 
Director of Scientific and Industrial Besearch. 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjec, M.A., D.Litt., Head of the De- 
partment of ' Comp.'irative Philology, Calcutta University. 

Sir C. V, Baman, M.A., D.Sc.. Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S., N.L., Head 
of the Department of Physics, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, 

13. Hem VI . — ^The Board reviewed the reports of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
m India, with regard to the recommendations of the Social Service and 
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Public Administration Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Edu* 
cation, ns adopted by the Board at the last meeting, and the fuetber 
information supplied in respeet of tbe vrork undertaken by voluntory 
agencies of nn all-lndin character in their areas. While hoping that their 
recommendations n;ould be implemented, wherever possible, ovenrin tbe 
present circumstances, the Board recognised that it might not be feasible 
in the immediate future to set up the proposed Central Body to be called 
the All-India Council of Social Service with an instituto for research under 
its control. The Board suggested, however, that in each province and 
other large administrative area, evety effort should be modo without delay 
to stimulate and co-ordinate the work of the various Social Service 
Agencies, both voluntary and ofTiciol, and to nrronge for the training of 
aocial service- workers of nil grades. It was also decided^ that the Central 
Bureau should continue to collect from Provincial Oovemments and 
voluntary agencies of all-India character detailed information regarding — 

(i) existing agencies for social service in their areas, including uni- 

versities ; 

(ii) the scope of their activities; 

(iii) their relation to one another and the means adopted to co- 

ordinate their work. 

and to submit it to the annual meetings of the Board. 

14. Item VII . — In connection %vith the report of their Standing Com- 
mittee on the views of the Provincial Governments, Local Administrations, 
State Governments and Universities in India, n-ith regard to the recom- 
mendations made by tho Central Advisory Board of Education at the lost 
meeting on the question of the relation of the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination to tho Matriculation Examination, the Board were informed 
thot tho Inter-University Board at their Inst meeting hod appointed a 
Committee to consider this subject. The Board felt it desirable also to 
app(jint a Committee and decided to suggest to the Inter-University 
Board that the two Committee should collaborate.* 

The Board also wished the Committee to bear in mind the dosirabili^ 
of raising progressively the standard required for entrance to Universities 
particularly in connection with the' three year degree course which some 
Universities have in contemplation. 

The following were appointed ns members of tho Committee ; — 

W. H. P. Armstrong, Esq., M.A., F.C.S., I.E.S., Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Punjab. 

Dr. P. N. Bancrjen, M.A., D.So. (Lend.), Bnrrister-ot-Law, M.L.A. 

J. M. Bottomley, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E S., Director of Public 
'Instruction, Bengal. 

The Tlon’tlc Sir Maurice Gwycr, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Chief Justioc 

k ' of India. 

Dr. G. G. R. Hunter, M.A., D.Phil., P.B.A.I., I.E.S., Direetor of 
Public Instruction, Central Provinces 4 Bernr. 

* This RugtO'stion hn* since bom »Brcod to by tb* Intcr-Univcrsity Board and a 

} oiat DMstini; has been nrTanacd In Delhi at the end of Mereb. 




a. JN. MOOS, Jiisq., M.A. (Cantab.), I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. ‘ ' 

• J, C. Powell-Price, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E.3., Director .of Public- 
Instruction, United Provinces, 

Srimati Bennka Bay, B.So. (Econ.) Lond.- 
John Sargent, Esq., M.A., C.LE., Educational Conmiissioner Trith 
the Government of India. , • 

R. M. Statham, Esq., M.A., O.I.E.,, I.E.S. , Director of PubUc 
Instruction, Madras, 

. • ^ 

15., Hem VIII . — In view of the replies received from the authorities- 
consulted the Board re-affirmed the recommendations made by them at 
the last meeting as to the adoption of a uniform system of nomenclature 
for the designation of teachers in universities and cofieg^s, subject to the 
proviso that ^ose relating to the transitional stage may be accepted as a 
permanent arrangement. 

10. Item IX . — ^The views of the Provinuial Governments.^ Local Ad- 
ministrations State Governments and Universities in India with regard to 
the recommendation made by the Board at the last meeting that practical 
training in school hygiene should be given in training colleges and scJiools 
which Avere in all cases favourable, were recorded. . 


‘ j7. jtem X - — ^The Board 'considered the resolution _ adopted by the 
'Ditcr-Univarsity Board, India, with regard to the question of exoismg un- 
desirable passages from te^ books pr^cribed for 
endorsed it subject to the deletion of the words end erotic . The reso- 
lution as amended will now read — ,• 


"The Board strongly recommend that all obscene passages should, 
be omitted from the text books prescribed for courses of 
study in all the subjects.” ‘ 

38. Item XI . — The reports from Provincial Governments, Local Ad- 
ministrations and State Governments with regard to the action taken on 
the recommendations made by the Board at their last meetiDo on Uie need 
for arranging specific instruction in schools .on the subject of Kindness 
to animals' were recorded. ' 

19. Item Xff.— The Board coustdcced the report of t**® Build- 

inns Committee appointed at their last meeting. The report ^ ^e found 
in'" Appendix II- The Board adopted the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee and further decided that — ' 

(il The Educational Commissioner should be authorised to reproduce 
, in book form the material contained in the report together 
' nith such further information including illustrations, plans, 

' . costings, and estimates as he may consider necessaiy. 

fii) The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India 
should be asked to prepare a detailed note the question of 
/ financing substantial schemes of non-recurPng educational ex- 

penditure out of loans, a general principle which has the 
Board's strong support. ‘ 
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(iii) Tho Educational CommiBsioner should be authoriEcd to oppoint 
an qxpert Committee to prescribe adequate standards for 
Indian schools in respect of lighting, heating and ventilation. 

20. Item XIII . — ^The Board considered the report of the Committee 
appointed by them to examine the question'^of adopting a Uniform' Braille 
Code in the schools for the blind in India. The report of the Committee 
will bo found in Appendix III. The Board adopted the recommondationa 
of the Committee and in pursuance of recommendation No. V, appointed 
an expert Committee with the following personnel: — 

John Sargent, Esq., %I.A., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
tho Government of India (Chairman]^. 

Dr. Abdul Haq, B.Litt., Ph.D. (Oxon.), (formerly Head of the 
Department of Arabic, Osmania University), Secretary, All- 
India Anjuman-e-Toraqqi-c-Urdu, Delhi. 

P. M. Advani, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., Principal, School for the (Blind, 
Karachi. 

K. D. Bhattacharjee, Esq., B.A., Principal, Lady Noyce School for 
the Deaf & Dumb, New Delhi. 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chattetji, M.A., D.Litt., Head of the De- 
partment of Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 

21. Item XIV . — Tho Board had before them tho report of tho Com- 
mittee appointed by their late Chairman at tho request of tho Central 
Advisorj^ Boards of Health and Education to consider tho stops to bo 
taken to improve tho physicol condition of school children. Tho report 
of the Committee will bo found in Appendix IV. Tho Board opproved the 
recommendations of the Committee subject to tho following modification 
in recommendation No. 35: — 

"The fees to he charged for tuition in secondary schools in urban 
areas should include n contribution towords the cost of medi- 
cal inspection and treatment.” 

and authorised Dr. Pannn Loll, D.Litt.’, C.I.E., I.C.S., Advisor to H. E. 
the Governor of tho United Provinces, and tho Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India to communicate their views to the Central 
Advi«orv Boanl of Health at the meeting at Calcutta on Jnnunrv 2Gth, 
27th ond 28th, 1942." 

22. 7/cm AT — Tlic Board considered n resolution on subject of Exa- 
minations submitted by Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad and Dr. P. N. 
Bnnerjen. Tnc resolution proposed the setting up of a special Committee 
to enquire and consider whether it is feasible and desirable — 

(a) to reduce ihe number of examinations held by different bodies; 

(b) to make more subjects optional than they arc at present; 

(c) . to reduce tho marks allotted to different .subjects for the written; 

(d) to make the questions more precise and definite; 

(c) to make the system of marking scripts less mcohanicnl; and 


Tho Central Advisory noard of Health agreed to tho soggested modification. 
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in India. - ^Vhiic recognising tho itnportnucc of the closest collaboration 
between the Depnrtment of Education nnd other DepartmentB of Qoyem- 
mcnl concerned with iiidustty nnd commerce ns well as industrial and com- 
mercial interests the Board were strongly of opinion that if overlapping 
nnd waste itrc to be avoided, nil types of Technical Education, using tho 
word in its broadest sense, should in nil provinres be under the direct con- 
trol of the Department of Education. They hosed this opinion mainly 
on the ground that whatever other interests may be concerned both tlfo 
primniy objective nnd the technique required arc essentially instructional. 
Tlie Board regarded this matter ns of particular importance in view of 
the industrial developments which may be anticipated after tho war and 
of tho Contribution which Technical Institutions would be expected to 
mnhe in this connection. Even in the case of war emergency measures 
like the Technical Training Scheme the Board would attach much import- 
ance to close consultation bet^veen tho department immediately responsibld 
for the scheme and tho education authorities affected by it. 

Tho Board also welcomed the recent formation of the. Association of 
Principals of Technical Institutions, India, nnd expressed the hope that thin 
body in co-operotion with representatives of Industry .snd Commerce 
would not only indicate the lines which developments in technical edu- 
cation should follow but would also frame courses nnd syTlaliuses which 
might bo generally adopted throughout the country. 

The Board decided that the re •'constituted Standing Committee should 
cvninino the issues raised by the Government of Assam in this connection 
and submit a report to the next meeting. 

20. Item XfX.-— The Board recommended that expenditure incurrctl 
by educational institutions in connection with tlie purchase of radio listen- 
ing sets should be considered ns .approved expenditure bv the educational 
authorities concerned. 

27. Hem XX . — Tlie Board felt that siiiiH! the success of any education- 
al system must depend on (he qiinUly of tiic teachers, tlie question of 
tho recruitment,^ training and conditions of service of tcnclicrs is n matter 
of fundamental importance, whicli calls for early investigation on an All- 
India basis. Tlicy decided to appoint the following ns a special Commit tee 
for this purpose : — 

Khnn Sahib Kbnii Shall Alain Khon, M.A., LL.B., Diicctor of 
Public Instruction, N. W. F. Province. 

Rnjkumnri Amrit Knur. 

-■Df. G. G. B. Hunter, M.A., D.Pliil. (Oxon.), F.B.A.I., I.K.S., 
Director of Public Instruction, Central .Provinces A Berar. 

A. S. Khnn. Etq., M.Se., I.Fi.S.. Director of Public Instruction, 
Bihnr. 

S, N. Moos, Esq., M.A, (Cnntnb.), I.E.S,, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. 

Diwnn Bnlmdur Sir K. Rnniunin Mciion, M.A. (Cnnlnb.), LL.D.* 
(Hony.). 

^rimnti .Ibuiukn Bay, B-Se. (Eeon.) London. 

John Sargent, Esq,, M.A., G.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
the Govenunent of India. 
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Tlic Board further prescribed that the term of office of a member of 
■Standing Committee should bo three years, unless ho or she ceased to 
be a member of the Board in the meantime. 

The Standing Committees mentioned above were then constituted with 
■the following membership: — 

(A) Primarij Education Commtttce. 

Khan Sahib Khan Shah Alam Khan, M.A., LL.B., Director of 
Public Instruction, N. W. F. Province. 

JRajkumari Amrit*Kaur. 

W. H. F. Armstrong, Esq., M A., F.O.S., I.E.B,, Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab. 

A. S. Khon, Esq., JI.Sc., I.E.S., Director of Public ^Instruction, 
Bihar. 

S. N. Moos, Esq., M.A. (Cantab.), I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. 

J. C. Powell-Prico, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces. 

Jl. M. Stathnm, Esq., M.A., C T.E. I.E.S,, Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras. 

S. C, Tripatlii, Esq., JI.A., T.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Orissa. 

(B) Sccondaitj Education Committee. 

Khan Bahadur Mian M. Afzul Hussain, M.Sc., M.A. (Cantab.), 
I.A.S., Vice-Chancellor, University of the Punjab. 

J. M. Bottomley, Esq., M.A., O.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal 

Shamsul-Ulema Dr. U. M. Daudpotn, M.A., Ph.D., Director of 
Public Instruction, Sind. 

Dr. Sir C. Bomalinga l^ddy, M.A., (Cantab.), D.Litt., M.L.C., 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. 

Srimati Benuha Ray, B.So. (Echn.) London. 

i(C) Further Education Committee. 

Rajltumari Amrit Knur. 

Dr. P. N. Bimerjca, M.A., D.Sc. (Lend.), Barrister-nt-Lnw, M.L.A. 

Dr. Sir A. Fazlur Rahman, LL.D., B.A. (Oxon.). 

The Hon’ble Diwnn Bahadur Sir K. Rnmunni Monon, M.A. 
(Cantab.), LL.D. (Hony.). 

Srimati Renuka Ray, B.So. (Econ.) Lond. 

Sir Shri Ram. 

P. F. S. Warren, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), A.M.I.C.E., M.I.E.- (Ind.), 
Director, Messrs. Jessop & Co., Cnloutto. 

(D) Qeneral Purposes Committee. 

The Right Rev. tho Bishop of Lahore. 

C. V. Chnndriisohhnrnn, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), F.BH.S., Pro-Vice- 
Chnncellor, University of Travancorc. 

Tho TTon’ble Sir Maurice Gwycr, K.C.B., K.O.S.I., Chief Justice 
of India. 

Dr. G. G. R. ITuntov. M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon,), F.R. A.I., I.E.S.. 
Director of Publie Instruction, Central Provinces and Borar. 

It 2 
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APPENDIX I (a) (i). 

IMemoraxdum on Item II or the Agenda placed before the Centbal 
Advisory Board of Eddoation. 

Developments in. Pnmary Education. 

At its meeting held in December. 1938, the Central Advisory Board 
■of Education, while noting with satisfaction the action taken by several 
jirovinces on the lines suggested in the Vernacular Education Committee’s 
report, desired to be kept informed oi further developments in regard to 
primary education. Beports received from Provincial Governments, etc., 
iiave consequently been submitted to the Board at its subsequent meetings. 

2. At the last meeting held in January 1941, the Board felt that it 
would be materially assisted in discharging its function ns n clearing house 
•of information with regard to educational developments in the country 
as a whole if more detailed reports with regard to important matters like 
primary (including ‘basic’) and adult education could be obtained from 
the responsible authorities and if these reports could be examined and, 
where necessary, commented upon bj’ the appropriate Standing Com- 
mittees of the Board before submission to the Board itself. A request 
to assist in this way was accordingly addressed to the Provincial Gov- 
■emments, etc. The information received m respect of primary education 
is summarised below. 


Provincial Governments. 

0 

Bihar . — ^The only development in the sphere of primary education 
"has been the introduction by the Government of free and compulsory 
primary education for boys in the municipalities at the headquarters of 
the districts in the province. Compulsory primary education has been 
hrought into operation in all these except Banchi, the Patna Administra- 
tion Committee, and the Chaibassa Municipality during the year 1939-40. 
In Banchi, it was introduced years ago; the Patna Administration Com- 
mittee introduced it during 1940-41 and the Chaibassa during 1941-42. 
Both on financial grounds and on account of insufficiency of women- 
teachers, it is not proposed at this stage to make education compulsory 
among girls in these areas, but they will be encouraged through the 
attendance officers to attend the pre-primary classes which udll be run 
on co-educational lines. As a result, 10 per cent, of the girls of school- 
going age will attend the, pre-primary schools. As the municipalities are 
not in a position to meet any substantial part of the cost involved it has 
been decided that the scheme should be financed mainly by Government 
but the municipalities will generally be required to meet a third of the 
total recurring expenditure on education from their ow'n funds. The 
ultimate recurring and the non-recurring cost for 1039-40 amounted to 
Bs. 2,27,5.')0 and Bs. 1.34,.5.‘50 tespectively. 

With a view to keep down the cost, Government have decided not to 
give any grant toivnrds the construction of buildingt for tl^e primary 
schools to be opened under the scheme but to accommodate these classes 
in cheap buildings to be rented for the purpose. , The buildings, to be 
Tented should be such ns to accommodate about 100 pupils under three 
teachers. 
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ibeir schools into com]plete ones and which fail to turn out a sufficient 
number of permanent literates. Local Bodies have been informed that 
the schools under their control should sntibfv all the departmental re- 
quirements regarding coinpleteness, distribution of pupils, standard war 
economic' strength and the presence of girls in satisfactory numbers m 
areas where there are no 'girls’ schools. Local bodies have been warned 
that recognition will be withdrawn from schools which do not, after a 
reasonable interval, come up to the required standard of efficiency. 

Improvement- of the quality of the teaching staff . — Buies for the 
reco^ition of elementary schools have been amended so that hotter 
qualified teachers, specially of the Secondary grade, may .'be employed in 
large numbers. It has been ruled that Bnglish should bo taught fey 
Secondary grade teachers only and that after Ist October 1939, the head- 
inast^ of lower elementary schools with four or more teachers employed 
mould ^80 be Secondary grade teachers. The rate of annual grant to 
Highw Elementary Grade Teacher has been raised from Us. 144 to 
Ks. 168 and that for Secondary grade teacher from Bs. 200 to Es. 216. 

In order to secure a supply of competent teachers to handle the new 
^Ilafauses in eleinentaty schools, the course of training for the Higher 
Elementary and Secondary grades has been completely reorganised. In 
addition, refresher courses are being conducted in most of the training 
echools for the benefit of the existing teachers. 

The amended rules require the employment of Secondary grade 
teachers m elementary schools to a much greater extent. They have to 
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Elementary Education Act has therefore been amended with a view to 
permitting the local bodiea to enhance the education tax leviable by them 
•without a corresponding increase in the Government contribution. 

Improvement of Edveatioti in bacitward afeas . — The schools in the 
baclra'ard areas (Agency tracts and Wynad taluk in Malabar district) hove - 
been accorded a fairly liberal treatment in that the grants will be assessed 
for teachers in these areas at 60 per cent, more than the normal rates. 
The normal allotment of teaching grant for .schools in the agency has ako 
been slightly increased. 

Government have recently approved the proposal to award scholarships 
to^Badaga and hill-tribe girls of the Kilgiris district reading in Standards 
IV and V The value of the scholarship will be Ke. 1 per pupil per 
month. This step has been taken in order to increase the, number of 
literate girls among these backward classes. 

A'cm E. S. L, 0. Examination . — ^The old Elementary School Leaving 
Certificate Examination which muiked the end of the Higher Elemontarj 
course was conducted by Deputy Inspectois of Schools and Sub-Assistant 
Inspectresses: As this was not a satisfactorily test, a common public 
examination for the issue of Elementary School Leaving Certificate of the 
Vni Standard has been instituted and instructions have also been issued 
to see that preference is given, in admissions to training schools of the 
Higher Elementary grade, to holders of these ^certificates. 

Text Booh Committee . — A separate Text Book Committee for Ele- 
mentary Schools has been constituted and sepaiate approval is now 
accorded for books to be used in elementary schools. 

North-West Frontier Province . — Dunng the year 1940-41, there was 
a further expansion of free and.coiiipu)^ory primary education within the 
municipal limits of Peshawar city. Eight new primni.v Schools were 
opened during the year. The Government paid a grant of Es. 24,000 
to the Municipal Committee which spent it on the new scbools opened 
during the last two years. The only regret is that the Committee has 
not so far taken any action to enforce the compulsory sections of the Act. 

. Orissa . — There 'has been no notable development in the progress of 
primary education. 

Punjab . — ^^Vith regard to the development of primary education, the * 
Provincial Government have nothing 'to communicate at tb'S stnac. 

United Provinces . — [Primary education continues to be administered 
by local bodies, by Municipal Boards where there are such, and elsewhere 
bj District Boards and their education committees. The Deputy Inspec- 
tor of .schools, the, Chief educational officer of a district, is cx-offieto 
Secrct.sry of the Education Committee. Tlis iniportiuice in the scheme* of 
education was recognized by the fonfcrmeiit of Gazetted rank during 
me course of the year.’ Much has been written for and against swmmis- 
trntion by local bodies of primary, education. It is often ivastefiil^ and 
always slow and clumsy in working but. it is believed that the opinion 
of the taxpayers is reflected in this system. In most-cnses_ the taxpayers 
know little about and understand less. When educnlion.is mote widely 
spread the system will probably work better but it is on the whole not 
suited to present conditions. 


f 1 TnrormaUon not received in fimo for pDein;; before tlio meetinp of llie Board. 
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Number of schools and eniohncni . — The following table shows the 
number of schools of different kinds and their enrolment* — 


Kind of institution. 

Knmbor of 1 
Schools. 1 

Varia- 

tion. 

Number of Scholars. 

Varia- 

tion- 

103'J-40 

1040-41 

1030-40 

1040-41 

•Government . 

IG 

27 

-til 

1,318 

1,627 

-t-309 

district Board 

12,706 

12,476 

—231 

0,70,376 

0,71,243 

-p867 

municipal Board 

838 

836 

—3 

1,11,677 

1,11,762 

-1-85 

Aided 

4,865 

4,747 

—108 


1,94,704 

- 3,276 

Unaided 

200 

160 

— 

8,068 

0,321 

3ti3 

Tor At. 

18,616 

18,244 j 

—371 

12,90,310 

12,88,667 

—1,762 


The above figures show that while 371 schools as a whole were closed 
the enrolment decreased by only 1,762 or a little less than five scholars 
per school. The process of closing uneconomical District Board Schools 
and schools aided by District Board^ continues, but the fact that the 
«nrolinent has now begun to decrease seems to show that this process 
•cannot bo continued much further. 

The total number of girls reading in boys' primary schools has declined 
•over- the whole province from 94,090 in 1939-40 to 93,081 in tho year 
under report, which is a setback to the cause of co-education. The 
decrease is not general for the Inspector of Pyznbad reports further grati- 
fying increase in his circle. 

The expenditure on primary education from various heads is shown 
in the following table* — 


Heads. 

1039-40 

1040-41 

Variation. 

Trovincial revenue 

, 67,82,760 


-1-19,196 

District Board funds 

10,44,636 

10,31,406 

—13,231 

Municipal Board funds 

7,60,060 

7,60,646 

12,686 

Foes . . ... 

3,58,007 



Other sources .... 

3,10,321 

1 : 

1,04,012 

—16,709 

Total. 

00,62,693 

00,60,196 

-1-13,602 


There has been only a nominal increase of Us. 13,502 in the lot'll 
expenditure on primaiy education compared to the expenditure in 1939-40. 
The average cost per head of educating 1,288,557 boys was Its. 7-0-7! 
Dast year the cost was Es. 7-0-3 per boy. ' ' ■< ’ 
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elEewhere. This is being examined. Compulsory education is also 
force for girls in selected wards of Cawnpore, Mirzapur and Meerut 
Municipalities and in selected areas of Etawafa ■ and Lucknow districts. 
There has been no change in this scheme during the year, but a proposal 
to introduce compulsion for girls in parts of Partabgarh district is under 
consideration. 

Attention continues to bo paid to these- and the progress continues to 
be satisfactory, though the majority of schools are handicapped by lack 
of .space for games. Still they find room for the indigenous games, and 
the Inspector of Bareilly says that many schools prepare their own alchara 
and indulge in ■wrestling. Physical Training has made remarkable pro- 
gress and all primary schools practise it and many are very good indeed. 
The competitions held by many distoicts show a high standard of physical- 
exercise with a corresponding increase in smartness and neatness. 

Scouting and extra-curricular aciiviiies . — Scouting continues to be 
popular and almost every school has its troop of scouts or cubs. There 
, is still too much emphasis upon the spectacular side, according to some 
reports, and too little in the training for service and citizenship which 
scouting provides. IMost schools have some form of extra-curricular 
activity, which generally take the form of some sort of Craft. Biich work 
hah .undoubtedly been stimulated by the introduction of Basic education. 
Junior Bed Cross work also continues to progress. 

Rural development . — ^It is generally agreed that the village school is, 
and must be, the centre of all rural development work. Eeports show, 
unfortunately, that many of the village school teadiers do not realise their 
responsibility. In three selected areas ,of Lucknow, Gorakhpur and 
Moradabad special attention has been paid to this work bv the Department 
since 1935 and honoraria and rewards are paid to teachers specially trained 
who do good work Here the position is better and it is reported that 
useful w’ork is being done, and there is an improvement in the social and" 
moral condition of the villages. Tlie scheme costs the Government 
Es. 6,900 per annum.] 


Local Admikiscrations. 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara. — With the introduction of a three-year expansion 
programme during the year 1939-40, 34 single-teacher schools have been 
converted into two-teacher schools and n similar number will be con- 
verted in each of the following years. Tliis will no doubt improve the 
general standard of the children now at school but the stage is being 
reached when compulsion will be necessary if the number in attendance - 
is to be substantially increased. 

Primary education for girls has made steady progress during recent 
years. During the year 1940-41, a Government Training School for- 
Women.with a practising school attached was opened in Ajmer.' Ten 
stipends are awarded each year to trainees. 

In rural areas, six buildings of approved type for ghls’ primary schools 
with spacious playgrounds were constructed during 1940-41. - Two- 
primary schools were raised to the Secondary standard, and a trained 
matriculate appointed as headmistress in each of these schools. Almost 
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■fill the single-teacher primary schools have been converted into two-teacher 
schools. It is expected that with these improved facilities more girls will 
now be attracted to these schools. 

Delhi . — The scheme for the reoigniiisafion of education in the rural 
area which was drawn up last year has been held up for the' present 
because of the heavy cost involved. 

The seheme for the reorganisation of seeondary education now under 
consideration will, if approved, affect primary education to the e.xtent 
that the primaiy stage will extend over 5 years instead of 4. 

State Gov'unxME.vTs. 

Hyderabad . — During 1939-40, H. E. H. the Sizam’s Government 
sanctioned a five-j-ear programme for the expansion and improvement of 
primary education and the construction of buildings for primary schools. 
It was also decided that in future primary education should be controlled 
entirely by the State and not by loc-tl bodies, and that the latter should 
confine themselves to finding from Local Funds the Jiost of buildings and 
equipment for primary schools in the villages. The burden of recurring 
expenditure on primaiy education should be bon>e by the State. 

On sanctioning the above-mentioned scheme. Government provided an 
additional^ grant of Es, lahhs rising by one lakh annually to Es. 12J 
lakhs during the succeeding five years, in order to enable the 'Education 
Department to convert the existing Local Fund Schools into Government 
Schools, to provide all villages witJh a population of 1,000 and above with 
schools and to increase tlie salaries of teachers, the minimum fixed for 
^ Assistant Mastn of a village primary school being Es. 18. and for a 
Headmaster Es. 2i) a month. 

At the same time, for the provision of buildings, the Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Department has made a special grant of Es. 20 'lakhs from the 
Education and General Balances, at the rate of Es. 4 lakhs annually, in 
addition to the annu.al Local Fund Education Grant of Es. 4J lakhs. 

Three standard plans for primaiy school buildings (for large, medium 
rived and small schools, the latter type of building costing a little over 
Bs. 1,000 only) have been approved. 

An interesting feature of the new scheme is tjiat it contemplates the 
creation of school committees for all primary schools comprising leading 
local residents whose function, will be to encourage the attendance of 
pupils at school and to bring the requirements of the school to the notice 
of the inspecting staff. 

Mysore . — [The control of Primary Education, which was vested with 
the Local Education authorities was resumed bv Government with effect 
from 1st July 1941.] 

Tmrancorc.— There are no new important developments to be men- 
tioned. 


[ 1 InfoTmation not reoshod in time for placing before the meeting of tho Board. 
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APPENDIX I (ft) (ii). 

Mbmobasdum ok Item II of the Agenda puaced before the Central 
Advisorv Board oF Education. 

Progress in ‘Basic Education'. 

The Second Wardha Education Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education had recommended inter alia that a standing committw 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education should be appointed to wat^ 
new educational experiments carried on in the provinces as well as the 
progress of educational developments generally, with special reference to- 
‘Basic’ education and to ’mahe recommendations to the Board for neces- 
sary action. The Central Advisory Board to whom the report of the 
Committee was submitted at its meeting held in May •1940, decided that 
to implement this recommendation it would be better to strengthen its- 
existing Vernacular Education Committee than to set up a special Com- 
mittee. Accordingly the Committee was reconstituted to watch the 
progress of ‘Basic’ education in the country. 

2. At its last meeting held in January 1941, the Board felt that it 
would be materially assisted in discharging its function as a clearing 
house of information with regard to educational developments in the country 
as a whole if more detailed reports with regard to important matters like- 
‘basic’ or adult education could be obtained from tbe responsible authori- 
ties and if these reports could he examined and, where necessary com- 
mented upon by the appropriate Standing Committees of the Board" 
before submission to the Board itself. The Provincial Governments, 
Local Administrations, and State Governments were asked to furnish such 
reports. The replies received from them about ‘basic’ education have been 
summarised below. 

• T 

Provincial Governjtents. 

Assam. — [The Provincial Government did not see /heir way to intro- 
duce Basic Education even as an experimental measure. A report on 
Basic Education prepared by the Director of Public Instruction after 
visiting various centras of Basic Education in India, is under considera- 
tion of Government.] 

Bengal. — ^The Provincial Government esthnato that the minimum^ cost 
of the ‘basic’ education scheme will be Bs. • 2 per head of population. 
As the census will probably show’ a population in Bengal of 6 crores, the 
-province would be involved in expenditure of Bs. 12 crores if it adopted 
the ‘Wardha Scheme or any other efBcient scheme fcr children from 6 to 
14, f.c„ an eight-year course. 

The Provincial Government agree 'with the Second "Wardha Education 
Committee of the Board that the Central Government should bear half 
the cost of approved net expenditure upon primary education and consider 
that this is the first matter that should he decided by the Central Gov- 
ernment. "IWthout such a subvention eflBcient primarv education cover- 
ing a school life of eight years is. in the opinion of the Provincial Govem- 
incnt. impossible. 

If such a subvention is granted the Provincial Government suggest that 
each province should develop its own schemes upon approved lines. It 

] Information reecived after tho meeting of tho Board. 
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is considered that t)ic npi)rovcd sclieittus iniqlit wcli ho difTcrent, even 
radicnllj'’ dilTcrunt, in diiTcronti arens i>o that, from tlin sinircd c.vperioncc^ 
of different provinces, satisfaetorj- schemes might be ensured. The Pro- 
vincial Government consider that theio is not nt 'present sufficient evidence 
of the practicabditics and v<due of (he Wardhn Scheme to jH.stify its 
adoption within the province. 

Bihar . — Ij> .June 15)38, an (>.\-periment in ba«ic education was started 
bv the deputation of Ino officers to Wnrdlia for u sborf course of training 
nilh n view to tbeir organising on their return courses for the training of 
tenebers under the basic Bclieriu'*. In September 15)38, sixty pro'spective 
basic school loacbcrs wore admitted to the Patna iVnining School to 
undergo a course of training under thc'c officers. In December 1938, 
the Provincial Govcrnnient oppointed a Bncic Kdnention Bo-ird to organise 
a system of basic education in the province. In February 19.39, a scheme 
for the estnhlisiimcnt of fifty n.’cpptimeiital basic schools in the compact 
area, round Brlndnhnn wnq sanctioned, each commencing with grade I 
in 1939 and adding n Iiigher grade in subsequent years until in 1945 oil 
will become full fledged basic schools of seven grodes. A. scheme for the 
gradual conversion of the few existing nrimary schools and ope middle 
school in the "compact area” to basic schools was snnetioned. 

Will effect from April 1939. ,35 out of life 50 schools sanctioned started 
■with grade I. The year 1910.41 was devoted to the further intensification 
and consolidation of the programme of the eicpcrimcnt both in respect of 
the training of teachers and the running of the basic schools. 

important events in the field of basic education during the year 
'1040.41 are given below: 

(•) Tlie introduction of cnrdhontrl worh into the Basic Training School 
as a preliminary to the introduction in due eourso of the complete crofts 
of cnrdbonrd, wood and metnl work, 

(2) The introduction into the Basic Training School of weaving as a 
part of the craft of spinning ond weaving, 

(3) Tho completion of tho second emergency course of. prcliimnoty 
training in tho Basic Training School and the institution of a tliird one 
jear s course of preliminary training from January 1941. 

(4) An assessment of tho progress of tho experiment in both the has*® 
training school and the basic schools by representative Boords of 
Inspectors. 

(5) The starting of grade H in the basic schools in "compact area" . 
since Moy, 1941 ?. 

(81 A course of a year’s retraining for half the number, of tho basic 
sonool teachers trained in the first emergency course. ' 

• /iP course of training for tlie teachers of the .schools of the old type 
m the ’compact area" since converted or being converted into basic 
schools. 

Sanction "by Government of courses of studios for the preliminaiT 
ana final courses of training each of one year and the reorganisation of 
tlie work of tho Basic Training School in tho light thereof. 

(^) I^he establishment of dircat contact between the specialist 
•of the basic training school and the supervisors and teachers of bnsio 
-schools 
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(10) The prepamtion of literature for the basic schools and the basic ^ 
training school. 

(11) The reorganisation of the staff of the Practising Scho<ff .attached 
to the Basic Training School on lines of Basic Education wth the number 
of school days in a year brought in line with that of the Basic Schools 
In the “compact area”. 

Expenditure . — The experiment is financed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,11*3S4 during 1940-41. 

Basic Training ^chool at Patna — ^Sincc April 1940, this institution has 
bebn working as a purely basic training school. 

Basic crafts ,^ — The basic crafts practised during the y®®*" w®re (i) 
'spinning and weaving, (li) gardening and agriculture, and (iii) card-boarf 
work as a preliminary’ to the inhoduetion of the complete craft of card- 
board, wood and metal work. Of these weaving was introduced only 
during the close of the year 1940-41. The work done in this direction by 
the pupil teachers is reported to be quite satisfactory. 

Literature Work . — ^The Basic Education Board lias set up a Standing 
■Committee called the Basic Literatme Committee, to undertake the work 
of preparing literature for the students of basic schools during 1940-41. 
A book for grade III with suitable illustrations has already been approved 
by the Board and will be published shortly. Another book for grade II 
is nearing completion. The procedure adopted in preparing the literature 
is to collect 

(1) selected samples of reading material prepared and used at the 
various basic grades, 

(2j records of activities followed, observations made, matters 
studied, services rendered, and incidents occurring at these 
schools, and 

(3) facts and figures relating to village life, population, occupations, 
rites and rituals, fairs and festivals, etc., and then to classify 
them, and to edit them in the form of reading lessons. 

Schools and Enrolment . — ^The number of basic schools in the “compact 
•area” continued to stand at 27 with 2,024 scholars (1,859 boys and 186 
girls) on roll on the Slst March 1941. 

Buildings and equipment . — ^The Basic Board also made experiments 
in constructing basic school houses. The first type constructed was the 
cheapest type with long grass and bamboo wattle walls with t.b atJtbp d 
roofs supported on bamboo and timber uprights. A class room with a 600 
square feet floor space, a store room with 800 square feet floor space 
and a teachers’ house with a small bed room and a kitchen and enclosed 
yard attached were all constructed at a total cost of Es. 250. The annual 
recurring cost on repairs amounted to Hs. 45 approximately. These 
buildings are, however, reported to be unsuitable. 

Basie Syllabus in practice.— The year 1940-41 has not recorded any 
increase in the time devoted to the basic craft. It appears however that 
with the growing oon:rol of the teachers on the technique of craft-practice 
and correlated teaching, Ihe time devoted per day to the basic craft will 
go on gradually rising. 

The sale proceeds of the slivers made and yarn spun by the pupils in 
the basic schools was Es. 2,112-3-0 and the value of the pupils' produce. 
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District Local Board, Knirn, at Thamnn, and tn'o schools run by the Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyapitli, Poonn. 

Curriculum . — The curriculum adopted for the Basic schools is a special 
course drafted by the Advisory Committee. The syllobus includes spinning 
and carding as the Basic Craft, Nature Study. Mother-Tongue. Aritlnnctic, 
Social Studies, General Science and Drawing. The timg. devoted to 
actual Craft work — spinning^ and carding — ^wns 3 hours and 20 minutes 
originally but subsequently it' had to be reduced to 2 hours 

In regard to actual work. Craft, work on the whole is reported to be 
satisfactory and the teachers have been able* to correlate the teaching of 
AriUimetic and the Mother-Tongue with Craft work to some extent. 
Work ■ in General Science and. Nature Study, however, is ^confined in a 
majority of cases to mere observation. As the syllabus is not well defined, 
particularly in regard to Social Studies, and ns no special books arc 
available for tlic use of the pupils or the teachers, the progress made on 
the whole in subjeots other than Craft work has been reported to be not 
entirely satisfoctory. 

Trniniiip o/ Tencherx . — ^Thc training of teachers for the Basic Schools 
was specially undertaken by Government at three Treinlng Centres on a 
linguistic basis. These jnslituUons arc run from provincial furrds arrd rro 
fees arc charged. The teaelrer.s are paid their full pay or stipends while 
under training. A special ssHabris framed by the Advisory ConrmrUec 
is followed. Each Training Institution has a Practising School attached 
to it. Provision for the training of over a hrrtrdrcd tenebers exists in these 
institutions. 


General Remari>f <. — The CNpctivtrcc ot tire last two years has gnrro to 
show that the scheme of Basic Edrrcalion is not working' very satisfactorily 
and the existing schools have not proved an unqualified success. In some 
areas the local people are not particularly inlergstcd in the craft that has 
been introduced, for iiistnucc in lire Kbandala area, which aff not a cotton- 
growing tract, craft education based on spinning and carding cannot be 
regarded as related to the environment and needs of the local iicopic. In 
some areas also in view of the altitude of the Jluslim comrnunitv towards 
the scheme some of the Urdu schools had to be closed. 

Prom the educational point of view, the main difficulty fell is in regard 
to the courses laid down. The courses arc ambitious rrnd few teachers, 
on account of 'their limited background, arc able to handle intelligently 
the prescribed syllabus. Although a certain amount of work has beoir laid 
down for Social Studies, -Agriculture (Nature-study and Gardening) and 
Science, nothing of any vnitto is being attempted. Unfortunately no 
text-books are available even for teachers, ond most of the work is left 
to the teacher fo carry on ns best ns he can, with the result that all the 
lessons given suffer from lack of variety. From the economic point of 
j^new also, these schools are proving far more e.xponsivc than ordinary 
schools and it has been found increasingly difficult to make use of or 
dispose of the yarn produced. 

The Local Advisory Committee fully appreciate the difficulties. 


Central Provinces and Bcrar.— Experimental work relating to the 
problems of 'basic' education, such os (a) craft work and the fatigue 
poml, (1)) the application of the principle of correction, ond (c) the econo- 
mic aspect of the craft work, was carried on in the Practi6in<T School 
Rttaehed to the Basic Normal School, Wnrdlin. In thirty primal schools 
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District Local Board, Kairo, ,U Thamna, and two schools run by the Tilak 
Maharashtra V'idyapitb, Poona. 

Curriculum . — The curriculum adopted for the Basic schools is a special 
course drafted by the Advisory Committee. The syllabus includes sinning 
and carding as the Basic Craft, Kature Study, Mother-Tongue, Arithmetic, 
Social Studies, General Science and Drawing. The timg. devoted to 
actual Craft work — spinning and carding — ^was 3 hours and 20 minutes 
otigiually but subsequently it' had to be reduced to 2 hours. 

In regard to actual work. Craft work on the whole is reported to be 
satisfactory and the teachers have been able' to correlate the teaching of 
Arithmetic and the Mother-Tongue with Craft work to some extent. 
Work ■ in General Science .md Nature Study, however, is ^confined in a 
majority of cases to mere observation. As the syllabus is not well defined, 
particularly in regard to Social Studies, and as no special books are 
available for the use of the pupils or the teachers, the progress made on 
the whole in subjects other than Graft work has been reported to be not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Training of Teacherx . — ^The trainiug of lenohers for the Basic Schools 
was specially undertaken by Government at three Training Centres on a 
linguistic basis. These Jnstitutions are run from provincial funds and no 
fees are charged. The teachers are paid their full pay or stipends while 
under trainmp. A special ssllabus framed by the Advisory Committee 
is followed. Bach Training Institution has a Practising School attached 
to it. Provision for the training of over a hundred teachers exists in these 
institutions. 

General Remarks . — Tlje expeueiice ot the last two years has gone to 
show that the scheme of Basic Education is not working very sutisfactorily 
and the existing schools hare not proved an unqualified success. In some 
areas the local people are not particularly interested in the craft that has 
been introduced, for instance in the Kfaandala area, which US’ not a cotton- 
growing tract, craft education based on spinning and carding cannot be 
regarded as related to the environment and needs of the local people. -In 
some areas also in view of the attitude of the Muslim community towards 
the scheme some of the Urdu schools had to be closed. 

Prom the educational point of view, the main dilBculty felt is in regard 
to the courses laid down. The courses are ambitious and few teachers, 
on account of'^their limited background, are able to handle intelligently 
the prescribed syllabus. Although a certain amount of work has been laid 
down for Social Studies, Agriculture (Nature-study and Gardening) and 
Science, nothing of any value is being attempted. Unfortunately no 
text-books are available even for teachers, and most of the work is left 
to the teacher to carry on as best as he can, with the result that all the 
lessons given suffer from lack of variety. From the economic point of 
view also, these schools are proving far more expensive than ordinary 
''schools and it has been found increasingly difficult to yge of or 

dispose of the yam produced. 

The Local Advisory Committee fully appreciate the difficulties. 

Central Provinces and Berar— Experimental work relating to the 
problems of ‘basic’ education, such ns (a) craft work and the fatigue 
point, (b) the .application of the principle of correction, and (o) the econo- 
mic aspect of the craft work, was carried on in the Practising School, 
attached to the Basic Normal School. Wardha. In thirty primary schools 
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which have boon ndoplcd by GovunJiiicnt, the 'b«8if’ »yllubus hns been 
introduced ns iin o^I)erin^cl)tlll iiicnsurc. Some dilliculty is bfdiig experi- 
piiced in disposing of the snrn produced by the pupils at Wardlia. 

Stadran. — ‘liasie’ cducafioii bn*, not been adopted in the JVesidency. 

Nortfi-llViit Fiontur Prurintt . — On the letiun nf the teachers trained 
in the ‘basic’ system of education a{ New Ucllii. the ‘laisie’ schcjnc nits 
introduced expcrimeiuidiy in two primary school-, in lltc Peshawar District 
in August IfllO. Jh'por'ls show that flic new venture is progressing orr 
piopor lines and the prosjiecls Fccin lirighf. Tti one of the schools, efforts 
wore made to make tlie seliemc self-supjiorliug ns a restiU of tlic proceeds 
derived from tlie sale of \egeliiblps. caid hoard and paper colouring work, 

Orissa. — In 10;J8, the Provincint Goveninionl decided to experiment 
III the system of ‘basic’ education. A Hoard of ‘llnslc’ Education was 
constituted in October ISHB, so that it- might advise tiie Government on 
tho introduction of the scheme in the province. In .Tune 1030, a training 
school for teachers for tho projiosctl ’Basic’ sehools was atairtcd and 15 
such schools were opened in Febninry 1010. 

As the scheme nas introduced ns an e.xpcmni'ntal measure it was 
sanctioned tem]ionktily for a period of one year only. After one year, the 
Provincial Goxeninioiu exuiHined the progtess of the experiment iu tho 
light of the rejiort of their Dhcctor of Piildic Instruction and decided 
that it was not itrthe iutcru»t «'f the province to euiitiiiue it fiirthor, Tlie 
scheme has accordingly been abandoned : the Tonsoiis for this decision are 
given helon • — 

Altliough the idea behtiul thu hciicmo is that toachiug, iiistcud of 
reljing on tcxt-bool:*!, should be eoirohitcd to the exorcise of 
some craft clioxcn out of a number of different ci.ifts likelj 
to bring about ihc nU-rouud dcvelopineiil of the children, 
onlj one craft, i.c., hpinniiig, has- actually been adopted in 
tbc Basic schools at Bari, and Govcrnmciil arc ndiiscd that 
no other usetul craft e.in be siib-.lituted or added oaiiig to the 
luck of te.u’heis capable of giviiir instnietion tliiough shoh 
crafts. The- Wardba scheme proiides for 3 hours and 20 
minutes of every school day of 5J hours to ho sjienl in tho 
practice of crafi.s. .and there is on obvious likeliliood that 
with no nlternative craft to spinning these .schools will quickly 
degcncr.itc info mere sjiiiming schools. Spinning is a 
sedentary and monotoiious occupation and not at all enleulnt-ed 
to lend to the all-roiind ■development of children in Orissa, 
whore a more stimnlatinp medium of inslructiof* is obiiously 
required. Moreover, ns no craft other than spinning can be 
introduced, this experiment cannot ever be given tho best 
chance of success in the province • 

These Basic schools are far more expensive than the ordinary primary 
schools, and it would be quite impossible tor tbc province 
to introduce them on a Inige scale unless thov proved to be 
self-supporting. In this respect also tbc experiment has not 
shown any signs of success. Tlie actual receipts of tho Basic 
fJchools iu Orissa aio reported to have amounted to 8 annas 
per head against an estimate of Ks. 3-9-0 a head for the 
first year in the original scheme. 
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The cost oi continuing the existing 15 schools together with the 
training school for n fuither period of three years would be 
approximately Rs. 1} lokhs, and if the experiment were 
continued on n seven years' basis, i.c., for the whole course, 
the cost would be \eij much greater. 'In the financial cir- 
cumstnnees of the province such a hea\y expenditure is not 
justified merely in order to test- the merits of the scheme. 
It is understood that the Government of Madras during the 
Congress regime decided against the introduction of the 
system, prefemng a revised system of elementary education 
which 's believed to be fundamentally the same ns the 
primary school sj'stein already in force in Orissa. The ex- 
periment is, however, being carried out in some other pro- 
vinces and from the results so obtained it will be possible 
to ascertain the value and practicability of the system 
without incurring the heavy expenditure required to try it 
out thoroughly m Orissa. 

The Provincial Government therefore decided to close the Basic 
schools and Training school with effect from the 1st March 
1911. Attempts will be made to absorb tbe teachers trained 
in these schools into the ordinary schools of the province so 
far ns possible. 

Punjab . — The province has not adopted the 'basie' education scheme. 

United Provinces — In order to introduce Art and Crafts in Anglo- 
Vcmaeulnr schools 2 refresher courses were run at the Basic Training 
College, Allannbod for the training of Drawing Masters and Manual Train- 
ing Tnsti'uctors of all tlit Anglo- Vernacular High Schools and Intermediate 
Colleges run by Government. The syllabus of Arts and Crafts was 
already drawn up and this syllabus is being introduced by these Drawing 
Masters in Closses HI and W from July 1941. 

From July 1941 Drawing Masters and Manual Training Instructors of 
all the Aided High Schools and Intermediate Colleges are being brought 
to the College for these courses of l-J months and by 1st May 1942 all 
these teachers will have received training in Art, book crafts, paper making, 
elementary metal work, elementary spinning and weaving and w’ill be 
eqiiipp“d to introduce art and crafts in Anglo-Vernacular schools. 

The Sub-Deputy Inspectors of Schools continue to receive training in 
'basic' principles and crafts in batches of 48 for a period of 3 months. 
By the monh of March 1942 all the Sub-Deputy Inspectors of Schools of 
the province will have received training and thus will be equipped for 
supervision of Bisic Schools. 

Government li.ive created 58 new posts of Sub-Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools to which Basic trained graduates have been appointed, who ar.’, 
expected to stimulate and supervise Basic education in the districts. 

The question of ntiodue.ing the 'basic' scheme in Normal schools has 
.ilso been taken up The Syllabus is being brought in line with that of 
the Basic scheme and Ihe staff of Normal Schools is being speciallv 
trained. New ‘basic’ trained graduates will replace the graduate staff 
and the undergraduate staff is being trained at the College. The 24 best 
C. T.’s in the deportment hove been selected to undergo a course of 3 
months at the College, and will ultimately replace the undergraduate 
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staS of 8 Boys' Normal Schools. The Model Schools attached to Normal 
Schools are being already run on ‘basic* lines. 

In July 1941, 43 graduates (31 men and 12 women) were admitted to^ 
the Basic Training College in order io help in the experiment and to 
stimulate tlio work of training. These will receive a training of 1 year. 

Arrangements have been made for the introduction of Basic Education 
in Girls' Schools as well. Since July 1041 six girls’ centres (lefireshers) 
have been started at 6 girls' Normal Schools. The teaching staff con- 
sists of the women graduates and undergraduates trained at the Basic 
Training College. Here women teachers of girls schools arc brought for 
3 months training. The first course has ended and tlic teachers on going 
bock to their schools will give ‘basic* instruction to infants and class I. 

By the year 1944 all the women teachers will have received training. 

For Girls* Normal Schools, etc., too, arrangements have been made. 
Women teachers at these schools are being brought to the Basic Training 
College for 2 months. By March 1942 all the staff of Girls’ Normal 
Schools will have received training and from July 1942 training on Basie 
lines will be started in all Girls* Normal Schools. 


The laboratory work at the Basic Training College is continued. New 
crafts are being added. Advanced book crafts. Metal work, weanng and 
cane work hare been introduced and the technique of teaching these crafts 
is also being evolved. 

The work of the production of material for Basic Schools is being 
carried on wnth great vigour. An illustrated arithmetic for class I has 
already been published by the Department of Public Instruction. Books 
on language are already in the press. Material is being prepared in the 
form of 'pamphlets containing suggestions for teachers, which will also 
serve as a source hook giving details of the syllabus of various subjects 
as prescribed for ‘basic’ schools. Those are supplied free to each school 
by the Department of Public Instnictaon. The first book on Book Crafts 
has been supplied. Others are in the press and will be ready shortly. 

[Basic education entered upon its second year of work in the various 
sohoola which were converted into Basic schools in 193940. There was 
no change in the number of basic schools about 4.800 in all except that 
one or two schools were converted by municipalities which had not previ- 
ously fallen in with the scheme. Basic classes have already been opened 
upto class HI in these schools and it is proposed to introduce' Basic 
education in class Iv of these schools from July 1942. Teachers continued 
to receive three months refresher courses in the new ideals and methods 
of teaching ut the Befresher Centres established last year at the Bead- 
quarters of the different circles. Three batches, each containing thirty 
or more teachers “om each district, returned from the refresher courses 
dimng the year, m the months of April. September and December, and 
with their Old teaching was started on Basic lines in classes H and infants, 
where It had pre^ously been introduced in class I. One Sub-Deputy 
liupector of Schools in each district had been trained in the Basic College, 
‘vrhile two others received training during the year, and w'ork'of 
supemsi^ and inspecting the Basic Schools was entrusted to them. In 
most distaots he was assisted by the two teachers who had been deputed 
to the Basic College in 1938-39 and had worked as Crafts Instructors in 

t 3 Information not roceived in time for placing before the meeting of the Board. 
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tlie Befreslier Centres during 1930-40, though some districts were slow to 
appoint these teachers to this work, and the number available was reduced 
during the course of the year ns such teachers were deputed to Govern- 
ment Model Schools and Government Central Training Schools when 
places were -vacant for them. 

Actual reports about the succesb of the scheme are not all satisfactory 
because only infants classes upto cl.iss II were converted and the whole 
picture could not he shown. There aie no two opinions that where the 
teachers are efficient end. District Boards supply the ncoessnrj'. funds the 
-change in method and spirit has caused an immense improvement. In 
such cases the schools are places whcie the atmosphere is free and cheerful, 
the boys enjoy their work and their progress is fully satisfactory and their 
attendance more regular. Not all the teachers trained have absorbed the 
spirit and ideals of Basic education, and it is too much to expect this 
from a short course of three months. Some have shown a tendency to 
revert to old methods and there is a danger of the scheme degenerating 
Into mere handwork aualiaiy to the main teaching in such cases. The 
Inspector of Benares reports that some District Boards are not co-opemting 
now, and the complaint comes from almost all circles that some Boards 
are not providing the necessary funds for contingencies In spite of these 
failings, which are in the material with which the scheme has got to be 
worked and not in the solieme itself there is no doubt that Basie ISdiica- 
tion has come to stav and offers the only hope for any improvement in 
the standard of primnr\' education. Progress during the following year 
Avbcn class III has been included and more Sub-Deputy Inspectors have 
been through the training course has however established the usefulness 
■of the system which indeed has succeeded beyond all expectations.! 

Local AnsiiNisTnATioNs. 

Ajmer-Merwara — ^Tlie ‘basic’ education system has not so for been 
introduced in any form. Hand-work, however, is done in some schools 
.as an extra curricular activity. Vocational training in Cottoge industries 
is also given in some district schools. Eecontly, regular instruction in 
•onipentiy and agriculture has been started at some centres. 

Dcllu".-— In 1940--11, a District Boai’il ‘basic’ school was opened at 
'S ”^5 satisfactory work under the direct supervision of 

'2*^' Tw'o of the teachers were deputed for training at the 
Basie Training School, Oklilo. 

State Government. 

BaroiJa. — ‘Basic’ srhools have not been started in the State. 

Cochin . — The ‘basic’ scheme has not yet been tried in the State. 

Hyderabad . — ^The ‘basic’ scheme has not been introduced in the State. 
A revised curriculum which lays special stress on craft-work has been 
inteoduced in primary schools, but no attempt is made at any kind of 
vocational or pre-voostional education in the primary stage. The primary 
■course covers a period of 4 years but an additional class (V) is provided 
for pupils who do not proceed to a secondary school. The courses of 
study for this class are of a practical nature with a pre-vocationnl bias. 

The Hyderabad scheme also makes definite provision for the cstablish- 
ijicnt of different types of vocational and technical schools for those pupils 
•who do not desire to proc eed to secondary s chools of the normal type. 

[ I Information not rosoivod in timi for placing bsforo ths moating of tlio Board. 


Al'PKNDIX I (»/). 

AhMoiusiifM OS Iti:m 111 or tiik t'l.vcn imronE tih, CnirM, 

Ai>vi<*oi’v IWiiw or liiitrsTiov. 

I’ri>gtr‘^ in Aihilt liilurnfinn. 

Tile Adult I'diicntion t'omtuitti o of tlic (Viitrol Advifoj^ liofioi ol 
Lducfttion n’coniitieiult'd inter ntia, llmf “vnluftWi* tnigld !« 

nfTotdrd to rrovinfinl fio\t'rmnfntv nss>l otliir »nitliontic« Kajioiwiblf for 
suliiU ('(Itii'iilimt if II >• of osjif'rtt- wt-if uppointfd t<» nn 

(juc'ilions '■if t«"iif'luujj tcidioiqiK* nii<{ siini-v flu- n-Hidt'; <if 
'I'hp t'fiilnil Aflvi-.orj' Hoard of Edu'-ntiou to ohoiu llin n-jwl of the 
Cominittiv wi>, •■iiliiiiiitoil m its flfrli tiir'liuj,' in A'nt IfllO, u-ni> of 
opinion tlint It would In* pri'innturo at th.s stspi- lo iipprtiiit a iiiuimiWi"' '>■' 
‘;u'.'f!<“-tfd ill iii‘tt of tin- fact flint it xf.*s fiifi torly to Mirtoy the pro, ax'!* 
of flu- iiiiof'iiirnt III. a wlinli- <>r fo ii*i«.'ss tin* ipsultt of ih'- axporiiri Mt*> 
flint won* lipiiifr ciiiTicd yiit in mnu; Th“ Kdiiirntiortnl Comrnbsioni'r 

was nccord Mj;Iy lols-d to lolloi't iiifo.iii*tt'«ii from piorinrinl wliiestfonal 
nutlioritiiiii 11*. to dpvr.loptiinnfi. in tli«ir area- Mid to prcp.'iri* a stnlemon* 
for till* linard A ii-jiotl in rispx'f of tl|f. priftn'*-*. 'if iidufo l•dllc^^t:ou was 
inada to tin- Honid at its l.i‘>l tncitlnc, iind a tiitflicr mporl fo noiv snib* 
niitfod. 


l’f!<l\|VCI »I4 f •llVKttyifhVT.'i. 

Till' .\fn<.s Litpriifx HpIii'iiu- was fonnalK iniinpiimtod on tin.' llllf 
Soptctrilier 1010 iniil itin iictiial worl: nindo n real Kt irt from flip Jiiiddlt' 
of tlio folloivinp inontli. 

Tljc total nunilx'r of centres up to flip {lOtli Soptpnilwr 1011 wa*; l,8IOr 
and till* totiil nnrnlu-r of juTsons niidpp in«lriiplmn dtirlns: tin- ppriofl 
bolwpPH Optoln'r 10 It) mid St-plpiiifier 1011 was OI.OW, out of whom 
aa, '108 passed the literacy test. Many of tlip other pen-ons under instruc- 
tion nl«o aeqinn'd the ahilify lo icnd and write hut had not hecn able to 
rutieh the sinndaid requited (or taking' nii the test of literary fl.ved at the 
end of ttic term. Their dplleienex was due mainly to their irre"ul.ir 
a tendanee to the literacy cenlrcR. Arrangements have, howover. lioen 
Him e for holding supiilemcntavy fe-ls lietxveen the (erniinal ones lo eiinhle 
siiPli per-oiis to qiiidify tliamselres for seeurinc the literacy eerti/ioates. 

, P"* of the I.PIO ceiitifs opened in the piwinec, -17 sure women’s 
'■enires witii ],0S2 females under nistrueliou. MO gsit lileuey cerfifieates. 

Its ^70 000^ " * • Iht- (loveinment contrlliutcd 

hiamili of the Edimaiion IVpaiinie'it^ pn'piired 
thf. n I ' ,'”B-sheuts, elinils, conlinunfion tvadei-s. etc. ainl distiihutod 

foirn- Ml” Ponfvos fri'P of post. Tii addition 10,000 copies of ‘ the 
li Aews-sheet ‘•Ttuinsilduiyn’ are piinted iiml .lislrdjiifod to eeiilre^ 

tii'i-.l!'”- of the I’osf-Ijiteiacy woil, has alieody been uiider- 

hi>n>. <. 1 *' **"’ '•uh-ilivisions ot (be |iro\ inco. Study circles haw 

wilt! "“'O'- of the centres whore (he new lilernlos arc supplied 

V c news-sheet mid the graded series of Headers published up-to-date 
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by the JMass Literacy branch. Steps have also been taken to start the 
circulating libraries for the benetit of the mas*! literacy centres. TSoch 
of such libraries so far oj)ened has a free supplj’ of booklets on topics of 
importance to the villager in his daily life and copies of ‘Janasikliaya’. 'J'ho 
main function of the librarian is to persuade the new literates to read these 
books and the fortnightly news-sheet so that thev may not relapse into 
jlliteracy. 


Bihar 

During the yeai 1940-41, the adult education movement developed all 
over the province. A policv of coiihobdation and caiitioub nd\.ince 
followed instead of unlimited exp.insion, quality rather than quantity was 
made the main objective Literacy work was confined to one Thnna in 
every district and the i. umber of centres outside the selected 'Piana was 
reduced with a view to ensure belter supervision. The number of 
organisers was increased and each of them was given fewer centres to 
supervise, .\tlempts were rnnde to giro some instruction to the volunteer 
teaeliera in the technique of tcacliins adults. However, iiar and the 
failure of crops in many areas, etc has impeded progress to some extent. 

Programme of tcorh . — ^The number of centres in areas outside thn 
"Non-lntensive” Tlianas iias limited with the object of ensuring jiroper 
supervision. The'so contris worked throughout the year with a short 
break during the rains KfTorts wcw made to slimnlatc the "Make Your 
ITanie Literate" Cniiipaign in the schools, f'cnlrcs organised by other 
agencies, c.g., the Rural Development Department, Sugar Mills, .Tails, 
etc., worked throughout the year 

Intensive Worl: la New Tlianas — In 16 new Thanas, intensive work 
was started in October, 19-10 Up to the 31st March, 1941, the number 
of illiterate adults under instruction was 109,957 and the number of person® 
who had passed the pro-Litcracy Test was 83,940. During 1911-12 aK<> 
intensive work in these tlianas was continued. 

I'untinualwn Worl; in Old Thanat . — It was uoiisidered ncccssaiy lo 
resume liter.ic\ actiMtics in these Thaiias which were selected tor inten- 
sive work in (Jetobei, 1939 with a view to (1) icaehmg those adults who 
could not be taiiglit liefoie, (2) persiiiiding those who had already been 
made literate to attend post-literacy class and to read the two Readers 
prepared by the Provincial Mass Literacy Committee so as to prevent 
them from relapsing into illiteracy. Tins work terininatcd in .Inmiary, 
1011 Tn tliesi .iivas, there were 1,430 pre-litei.icv centres attended by 
17,606 adults and 2 OSfl Post-literncj centres attended by 45,039 adults 

Non-Inleiisivt imlrrs . — There wen* 2,21H lue-literacj eenties from 
April to .June lOld 74,()S4 jirrsoiis attended llic'e centres and 34. 12'’ were 
m.adc, literate during 1040-11 

U'oinni I. rciilits — These cuiilies weie org.uiised In the District 
Inspe".:tii’sses of Schools. I here wen- 631 i-i i-tics foi women .it which 
7,512 women were made literate. 

Results. — During 1010-11, then wue 11,821 jire-liteieej and .■),17(l 
post-Jiternc.v centres for males, out nf which 10,(!.')."i jire-lilcr.tey one® were 
under the diivct control of the Education DejMi tnicnt. 450,682 male 
adults were under instnintioii in the pre and jiost-litcnict centres under 
the direct control of Education Dcpariincnt. The total minihcr of male 
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and female adults made literate by all agencies amounted to 221,303 of 
whom 7,542 were females. 

Fothiighily news-sheet . — ^The paper- ‘Uloshni” continued to be edited 
by a (Board of Honorary Editors for the use of newly-made literates- The 
paper proved to be very populor among the new literates as its language 
was easily intelligible to them. However, duo to increased cost, the cir- 
culation iiad to be reduced from 30,000 to 15,000. The ‘Deliat’ published 
by the Publicity Department of the G-overnraent also had a wide circula- 
tion among new literates. 

Heading Materials . — The Charts and Primers were revised and reprinted 
whenever necessary. Primers were printed in Oraon and Mundari, written 
111 Nagri script, and Santhali Primers in the JRoman and Nagri scripts were 
purchased and supplied to the centres. 

Village Libraries . — ^During 1940-41, 2,000 village libraries in Hindi, 
I'^rdu, Bengali and Oriya were started in those thanns where intensive 
work was completed during the j'car. Steps were taken' to stimulate the 
working of the 4,000 libraries which were started in 1939-40 and Thona 
Library Committees wore formed to supervise them. "Newspapers were 
supplied to a large number -of libraries for one year. A series of two-pice 
booklets for the village libraries was specially prepared. 

Visual Instruction . — 14 magic lanterns and 29 sets of slides in posses- 
sion of the Hass Literacy Committee were utilised for delivering a series 
of lectures, which proved to be very iiopular. 

Eaependiture . — ^The total expenditure amounted to Es. 2,08,604 out of 
which Bs. 1,98,811 were provided from Government Funds: District 
Boards and Municipalities contributed Es. 762 only, and donations 
Es. 8,930. 

Supervision. — Sub-Insiiectoi-s of Schools, assisted by a number of 
organisers, who were paid an allowance not exceeding Es. 15 p. m. per 
head, organised and supervised the whole work. From time to time, 
Divisional and District Inspectors of Schools also paid visits to the 
centres. 

Voluntaiy Workers. — The number of such w-orkers reached a total of 
about 23,480 of whom 6,569 were professional teachers and the rest drawn 
troin persons with sufficient education in the village communities. While 
the primary school teachers formed the core, the bulk of the teaeHihg work 
was performed by non-teachers, to whom the Sub-Inspectors of Schools 
gave instruction in the technique of teaching adults. 

Local Bodies . — ^Though some members of tlie District Boards and 
Municipalities took an active personal interest in literacy work, tbe 
hnimcia] assistance given by these bodies was not appreciable. In some 
areas, transfers of their teachers dislocated the work. ' 

A New Development . — The mass literacy work has produced an in- 
creased demand for primary education for the children of the new literates. 
Further, some of the younger adults who have become literate have 
evinced a desire to continue their studies and to qualify for higher exnmi- 
^tions. As an experiment, some of the Primary Schooi teachers hove 
been requested to give these literates some tutorial assistance so as to 
enable them to appear at the next Lower Primary Examination. About 
2,000 now literates will be ready for this examination in December, J942. 
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Bombay. 

It was stated in the report submitted to the Board at the last meet ng 
that in view of the heavy cost, the rate of grant during the later part of 
the year 1939-40 was reduced from the rate of grant sanctioned in 1938-39, 
vh., “A basic grant of not more than Rs 5 per mensem plus a capitation 
grant at Es. 2 per adult who satisfied the prescribed literacy test, or a gram 
of Rs. 4 per adult satisfving the prescribed literacy test, at the option of 
the worker. 

In addition, a non-recurring grant for equipment equal to the cost of 
irtieles not exceeding Rs 40" to the rate given below; 

A — III villages toith schools. 

(a) Equipment grant not exceeding Rs. 12. 

(b) Maintenance grant at annas ten per literate taught rending with 

understanding 

B. — III villages without schools 

(a) Equipment grant not exceeding Rs. 12 

(b) Maintenance grant at Re 1 per adult (aught reading with under 

standing. 

This reduction caused a set back and there was a fall in the number of 
classes. At the end of 1939-40, nearly 50 per cent, of the classes dis- 
appeared and onlj' 2o per cent of the adults attending the classes hr came 
literate. During 1940-41 there were onlj 300 elasces working and a total 
grant of Rs. 2,700 was paid to them The whole scheme was, thcrt*forc. 
reviewed with a \iew to accelerating the programme for the liquidation 
of adult illiteracy and it was decided to restore the rates of grants sanc- 
tioned in 1938-39 \vitli effect from the year 1941-42 

With this increased rate iii iic-w .i pro\ision ot R= 1 lakh has liecn 
made in the budget for 1941-42 at the rate of roughly Rs. 5,000 per district. 
Instructions have also been issued to Inspecting Officers to encourage, as 
lar as possible, the opening of adult educat.on classes as .a first steji in 
all large villages with a population of 1,000 or o\cr in which it is possible 
to collect an adequate number of adults to form a class. ' 

During 1941-42, Government also sanctioned a scheme of training of 
Adult Education workers. Under the scheme it is proposed to hold during 
holidays training classes in some nine Government Training Institutions 
in the Province. The course will last for two wc-ek^ and will be conducted 
in each centre bj two selected teachers from Go\erument institutions. 
The workers attending the class will be paid a stipend of Rs. 10 per head. 

In connection with post literacy work, Gocernment have made a provi- 
sion in tlie budget for 1941-42 of Es. 60,000 for 2,000 village libraries. 
Under the scheme of Village Libraries it is proposed to open some 6,000 
libraries in villages in which there is no library at present, and to pay a 
non-recurring gr.iiit of Rs. 30 to af* for each library. 

For adult illiteracy in the city of Bombay a separate Bombay City 
Adult Education Committee has been constituted. During the year 1939- 
40 the Committee maintained 960 literacy classes for Adults in Marathi. 
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Giijiwnti, Hindi, Konnndn, Tolugii nnd Tamil. Tlioso classes were nttoiKled 
by over 18,000 adults (17,000 men and 1,000 women), and frome 14,r,fK> 
adults passed the literacy test. Tlio total cxiicnditurc of the Committed 
was Ks. 40,000 of which Government ’a share was 11s. 31,28.’i. J)wwg 
1010-41 tlic Commillco had 1,110 literacy classes attended by over 21,000 
adults (16,000 men and 5,000 women), nnd some 14,800 jinsscd tiic lileraoy 
test. The total cxpoiiditurc of the Committee wn« Tls. 01,810 tonnids 
which Government paid a grant of Its. 40,000. 

Ccntial Provbicrg aud Berar. 

As an e.\periinoiitnl measiiie a Kyllnims for «ise in adult schools li.-is 
been sanctioned. The number of adult schools started by local bodies 
was 07 during 1010-41. Certain colleges and schools conducted night 
classes but reports show tlint tlic ntfendiiiice at tliem was not very siitis- 
fnc^o^v. The village libraries started by the Education Hepnrlincnl are 
regularly attended by adults and are molting good progress. 

if ad rag. 

The Provincial Govcmmenl consider that adult education classes worfc- 
ing in the Presidency arc of douhtfiil value, and flint primary educutioii 
should rcccise priority. Tlic wliole work has lieeii left to be done liy 
private agencies and local bodies. 

(In 1040-41 tlierc wore JO adult education elasscs (14 for iiicii and ‘J 
for women sviili 712 men and 51 women under instruction) and 131 iiiglit 
schools (120 for boys nnd 5 for girls with a strength of 7,740 and 321 
respectively). ) 


.Vorf/i-UVsi Fronlirt Province. 

.^diiit education continued to receive special nltciifioii frani the District 
Inspectors of Scliools and flic District }3onid teachers win Iiavc boon work- 
ing lionorarils in niglil sciionis for adults. Tlicie were iiltogcthor 216 
schools ntteiidod by 2 ,tJ 11 adults. Tlic evpendiliirc on adult cducalior 
from pi-oviiiciid revenues ninountud to lls. 4,.325. 

Orhra. 

Tlierc bos been no development in respect of adult cducauon.’ 

Piinjah. 

Prior to 1040-41, the ieaeblnp .work in the imfi-illitorae.v eniiipaign wa» 
condueted solel.x on a voluntary basis, c.'cecpt tlinl tlic Ediiention Depart- 
ment had taken upon itself the responsibility of supplying primers .ind 
follow uj) literature free of cost. Tn the liudget for 1040-41 provision was 
made for Bs. 65,000 non-recuiTing and Bs. 22,800 recurring, to be conti- 
nued for four jears, besides Es, 1,000 contributed by tlie Punjab Advisoiw 
Board for Books and a probable saving of Bs. 10,000 from the Special 
Development Fund. A sliglitly ditTerCnl lino of action was adopted to 
augment and accelerate tlie late of progress. .Vs all ncUvIty connected 
with adult literacy had in the past been conducted »"• » nureiv nonoraiy 

Information not Tereived in time for pladnp: before tho meeting of tlio BomiI- 
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hasiB it was felt that the peak of honorary effort had been reached and 
it was not considered possible to maintain this level for long. 20 teachers 
at Ks 7 p. m. each were therefore employed in eaeh district to undertake 
the teaching of illiterate adults. In order to instruct the new teachers 
appointed under this scheme in the latest methods of teaching adults, a 
tminin" course was organised in each district by the district inspecting- 
staff at a cost of Es. 100 per district. To facilitate supervision of work 
two spare teachers were selected from the staff of eittih district board to 
act as adult education supervisors in the district. These teachers were 
given a special allowance of Es. 15 p. in. each. As the e.visting travelling 
allowance allotted to the Distriol Inspector of Schools did not permit them 
to undertake adequate touring to supervise adult literacy w'ork, each 
District Inspector of Schools was given an additional sum of Es. 15 p. m. 
for this purpose. It was felt that the award of cash prizes to voluntary 
workers liod iiroved a great success. A sum of Es. 100 was, therefore, 
placed at the disposal of each District Inspector of Schools to be distri- 
buted ns prizes. It was noticed that in eaeh district there wore baekwaril 
areas where adult centres could not be set up for want of satisfactory 
lighting arrangements, blaok boards, writing material, etc. A sum of 
Es. 150 p. n. was consequently placed at the disposal of each District 
Inspector to meet such contingent expenditure. 


220,000 copies of primers and 148,000 copies of follow-up literature were 
stocked by the Education Department at a cost of Es. 34,881 for free 
distribution among those who offered to eo-operate witli the Department 
in the work of removing illiteracy. In addition to the above literature 
21,550 books were purchased by the Department for distribution to 600 
travelling libraries in the Punjab. 2 lakli copies of each of the adult lite- 
racy certificates and pledge card forms and 10,000 copies- of honorniy 
workers cards were stocked by the Department. A sum of Es. 7,862-8-0 
was spent in giving subventions to different journals for bringing out and 
supplying adult supplements to the various District Inspectors of Sehools- 
in the Punjab. 

Eight literacy centres for women were opened in the Ainbala Circle at 
a cost of Es 454-12-0, In all a sum of Es. 93, 446-2-6 was spent by the 
Department on adult literacy work during 1040-41. There were 118,298' 
adults under jnstruotion on 31st March 1941, ns compared with 82,461 on 
31st March 1940. The number of adults w'ho attained literacy on Slst 
March 1941 «ns 07,41.’3 against 40,841 on 31st March 1940. The netunl 
number of literacy certificates issued was 67,415. There were 2,833 lile- 
rnoy leagues nud 3,245 literacy centres on 31st IMnreh 1941 ns coinjinred 
with 2,432 and 2,407 on 31sl March 1910. 


Sind. 

In May 1041, the Piovineial Goveinment appointed a committee to- 
suggest ways and means for the revival of the Literacy Campaign Tlie 
report of the committee is under the consideration of the Government. 


Unifed Piovinccu. 

Work is being underinken both to create and maintain literacy: 
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Creation of literacy . — ^Tliorc nro 000 Govcrnmcnl AOtiU schools in nirsl 
Areas. Eacit school shifts to some other village as soon ns nil the -ivilling 
and cdiicnblc illilerntcs of the village have been made literate. Tho number 
•of aided schools was 070. More than 0,877 persons undertook the work of 
spreading literacy on tho bonus system. Of these, the number of District 
Board teachers was nearly 4, ■400 including 177 women teachers. The total 
number of people made literate during the calendar year 1010 wos nearly 
.*100,000 including 0,010 women. About 800 vcmooulnr middle schools 
have taken up the “Village Ada)ition Selicme” under which each school 
undertakes to make one village in their neighbourhood literate. One hundred 
and ninety Special Police Literacy schools have been started at 5 schools 
per district in 38 districts to make illitemto iwlice chnwkidnrs ond cons- 
tables literate. The number under instruction is about 1,730. A special 
reader has been prepared for them by n senior I. P. S. Ofiiccr which has 
been published by the Education Department. 

Government make special gmnts for teachers and books to introduce 
'literacy in jails. 

One hundred aided adult schools for women have also been started in 
19 selected districts in the first instance in which 0G2 women arc under 
instruction. A special render has been prepared for them. 

Special institutions and bodies engaged in spreading literacy, e.g., Earn 
Krishna Mission, Harijan Sewak Snngli, Christion College, Lucknow, 
Labour Welfare Centres, Criminal Tribes settlement, etc., were also given 
subsidies. 

* 

Maintenance of lUctactj , — In order to prevent relapse into illiteracy, 
1,000 Government libraries are maintained nndtiid is given to 500 privately 
managed libraries. Each Government library has three to five branches 
■which got 20 books in a box each month. There are 3,000 Bending Booms 
vvliich are supplied with Hindi and Urdu weeklies and magazines. Tlioeo 
Beading Booms whose renders agree to oontrihute half tho cost -are also 
given daily vernacular papers of their choice. TJic number of books issued 
from the Government libraries during the calendar year 1940 was nearly 
17,00,000. In pursuance of tho scheme of female litornoy, 40 libraries for 
■u^omen liave also been started and each has been given -books worth 
Bs. WO in addition to periodicals. Tho fifty Women’s Welfare Centres of 
T» flevolopment Department in Pyznbnd were given a grant of 

■Bs. 600 and each was supplied with magazines and weeklies. 

Post-Literary Literature . — A scheme liiis been drawn up to publish 2.'* 
books, in the first instance, suitable for new literates so ns to stimulate in 
them the habit of reading through simple, interesting ond informative 
books. A sot of 10 such books has been supplied to the libraries and 
schools. ' 

Special Books for Libraries and reading rooms . — ^For tho convenience 
of readers, special editions of Hindi and Urdu dictionaries • were also 
supplied to these institutions. Government adult schools have been pro- 
vided with copies of the Bnmaynn and n special edition of the Milnd Sharif. 
The advanced pupils and teachers I'cnd them out te their friends. The 
Department has also published anthologies of popular songs and jjooins in 
Hindi and Urdu for the use of tho pupils. 
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The war greatly stimulated the villagers’ interest in news and therefore 
the Department prepared and supplied maps of the Wor Zone in Hindi 
and Urdu to all the 3,000 reading rooms. A war atlas and an illustralcd 
book ou modem armaments were also supplied to lihraries and rending 
rooms. In order that the villagers might appreciate war news properly and 
get correct information about the progress of war and clear idea of such 
things as aeroplanes, submarines, parachute, etc,, a profusely illustrated 
war magazine named "Sachitra Sansar" in Hindi and "Ba Taawir Duniya” 
in Urdu is being published under the auspices of the Education Depart- 
ment and supplied to all the schools, libraries and rending rooms, jails and 
some other Departments of the Government. 

The various sohoracs of the Education Department are examined and 
approved by the Provincial Adult Education Committee presided over by 
the Director of Public Instruction. It also appointed n euh>committ«o of 
five members to prepare n syllabus for the adult schools and a course of 
the post literacy education. It is also proposed to convert 25 per rent, 
of the schools in one district in each Inspector’s circle into continuation 
schools and to introduce the subject of adult education in the syllabus of 
the Nomial Schools so that touchers may get training in this branch as 
well. In the districts, adult Education Committees consisting of eleven 
members have been formed to help the Department, in rimuini: the scheme 
and to administer district literacy fund. 


Any scheme for promoting literacy wlueb is not backed by a legal obli- 
gation must depend for its success on the willing co-operatton of (he people 
concerned. To secure this, intonsivc propaganda is done by tencliers 
through meetings in villages and at fairs and markets. Altogether 12,470 
meetings were held during the calendar year IMO. Literacy Day was 
celebrated on IGtli Fcbruaiy 1941, throughout the province to” focus public 
attention on this vital problem and to give the scheme wide publicity in 
order to secure the maximum possible co-operation of all concerned. On 
this day largely attended meetings were held in tlie province. The All- 
India Eadio Station, Lueknow arranged a special Literacy programme on 
this day m which leading Hindi and Urdu pocte also pnriiclpated. Lite- 
racy figures for the quarter ending June SO, 1041, arc as under: 
Enrolment. No. of TAteraey ccrtificaiee awarded. 

77,881 38,809. 


LoOAIi Aduikistrstioxs. 


Afnicr-Menvara. 

There is no atrangement at present for adult education in Aimor 
Merwara hut the question of making auitable prevision is being oxamiUcd. 

Delhi. 


There are 13 adult schools in the province attended by 28C adults 
A syllabus for adult schools has been drawn un „!,».,i / i , ' 
schools. The District Inspecting staff conducte,t^i»n ®'WuJnted to the 

Department awarded 37 literacy Certificates to fhn 

the year 1940-41. ^ v^eniiicates to the successful adults in 
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. t Aj.iU V.^iicniion io Ihc city of Dellii 1 >ob been 

A tentative bohoine of ^ 6eleclcd for adult fSducatioii 

grafted. At the slat , centre. The expenditure on the schojnc js 

stuac? 

idoing useful pioneering uwk in this d»cctJon. 

State Govewsments. 

Baroda. 

Fmn May 1930 to April 1941 altogether 1.M8 classes have been md- 
duoted and 23,916 adults attended them. 9,662 out of the total received 
Jiteraey certiiiuatcs. 

Adult classes in backward areas are paid a monthly contingency grant 
.of Bs 2 to 4 and in addition a yearly grant of Bs. 60 for every batch of 
50 persons rendered literate. At other places, work done is re^rded as 
honorary, but schools or centres doing good work become eligible lor prizes 
ranging from Bs. 50 to Bs. 260 p. a. 

A committee has been appointed to examine the question of proving 
suitable literature for the newly made literates. As there is n widely 
extended system of village libraries o^iinised in the State, the problem 
does not present any great difiiculty. 

Cochin. 

An Adult Eduoution Association has recently been formed in the State. 


Mysore. 

[Mysore University Union launched upon a scheme of making the 
people of the State liierote. Volunteers to* do the work oaine in good 
numbers and classes were started in the various mohallas of Mysore City. 
The response from the people was good and several 'Mandirs', ‘Garndis’ 
and 'Anjumans' were utilised for holding the classes aud now these places 
ii I'e become - cultural centres of the localities. A scheme for a 
full course of literacy and the "follow on" course has been worked out and 
suitable literature has been produced. The period fixed for acquiring 
literacy is about two and half months and the post-literacy course, which 
helps to prevent lapse into illiteracy occupies another two and half months. 
The Adult Education Series, four numbers ’of which have so far been pub- 
lished, helps to foster the rending habit and hioidentnlly provides a course 
-of liberal education. ‘ 

The students of the Jlysore University wlio stayed in the city during 
the vacation and the I’rimnry School teachers combined their efforts and 
conducted work in hCysore City and the City Municipal Council, in addi- 
tion to the assistance given in organising the classes, made a grant of 
Bs. 500 towards the allownnoca of tencliers. The Vioe-Cliancellor of the 
University sanctioned an additional grant of Bs. 600 for the work m the 
villages by rnembera of the Union. The total number of students who 
joined the Summer classes was 650, and 470 of them took the literacy 
test, and 450 passed the test. A notable feature of the work was that the 
menial establishment of several offices joined the classes in large numMrs 
and the heads of offices readily allowed the holding of classes in the office 
'buildings. Several district boards and paiiehayets sought the help >of the 


[ ] Information received after the meeting of the Board, 
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coimnittce in starling classes in their {ilueos. The Welfare Connnillce cif 
Bhaclrtivali enabled seventy-nine illiterate pupils to receive certificates 
after completion of the first course of literacy, ' 

Leaving out the expenses of organization, it has been found that the 
cost of making one person liter, ite amounts Es. 3-4-0 for o period of five 
months. This sum includes the ulloivnucc of the teacher 

Acconling to tlie ptesenl programme the entire male popuiation of the 
city of Mysore could be made htciate before the next census. 

A scries of 'H booklets will be published by the Adult Literacy Council 
«very year, issued once n fortnight, to form the nucleus of a library, reading 
sheets for the use of the pupils who are just learning to rend will be pub- 
lished in order to provide them with additional reading matter. The 
Council has also a scheme for equipping a "library on wheels" nt on initial 
ixpenditure of Hs. l.tKK) nnd .m iinimal recurring expenditure of about 
Rs. 800 This library will consist of 000 books nnd will circulate in six 
literacy centres and will provide good rending for 1,200 members. 

The scheme of adult literacy in Bangalore City was launched m July, 
1941 with eleven centres for imparting teaching in Knn nnJn of which one 
was for ladies and two were for leaching Urdu. There are four sessions in 
the year, each of three months duration for jirimnry literacy. After this 
period, the new' literates are being given a follow-on course of about two 
months te prevent them from lapsing into illiteracy. The City Literacy 
Campaign has made arrangements for the training of workers in collabora- 
tiou with the Kannada Saliitya Pnrishad nnd 21 people have already obtain- 
ed training in adult literacy work. Arrangements have also been made to 
test the new literates at the end of the post-prbnnr,y period. The total 
number of puiiiN in all the centres is 285 and most of them have completed 
the first odult literacy primer. For tho. present, the sen’iocs of student 
workers arc being utilised and when the next primary session opens in 
November 1941 and new centres are opened an attempt will bo mode to 
utilise the services of tho local municipal school teachers. The financial 
resources of' the campaign consist of a grant of Es. 2,000 by Government, 
» grant of Es. 200 bv the City Municipality and a donation of Es. 200 by 
kfr. V, Sundaramurti. 

The University Settlement with its headquarters in Bangalore is also 
co-operating with the City Literacy Campaign in respect of adult oduca- 
titfn. In 1940-41 the volunteer teachers of the Settlement made 47 persons 
literate. In 1941-42, they have two centres for imparting education in 
Kannada, Telugu, Tamil and Hindi. Tho number of adults attending nt 
these two centres is 72 and tho number of children 92. During tho years 
to come, it is hoped that it will he possible to extend the scope of the 
Settlement activities in regard to adult literacy. 

A central organisation known ns the Mysore State Literacy Council li.is 
been constiiuted. with a vieiv to oo-ordinnte the efforts of the sevcr.il 
agencies. This Committee may appoint suh-commitlces of exjicrts to in- 
vestignto nnd renort on the several questions at" issue, such ns method 
of instruction io bo followed, training of tencliors, standard to he prcscrihed 
ffir teslix puhlientions. etc. This committee will draw up a programme of 
•work indioafing hoiv it is. proposed io be put into effect ] 

Travatieore. 

No schome of adult education has so far been organised in the State. 



API’KN'IJIX J (c). 

Mjjmoiuxoum ok Itj;m IV or the Agexha iiefokk the CE.^•TB^^. 

Advihojiv Doakh or Khi'cation. 

Vieiut 0 / rmvhicial Gorernnu'iite, Local Adininislrathns, etc., on ihc 
principles suggested bg the Dotted with regard to the award of scholar- 
ships from public funds. 

Al itfi Insl meeting held in J'nnuary, 1011, the Ccnlrnl 'Adrisory Hoard 
o( Education considered (lie victvs of the Provincial Govemraento and 
Universities in India on the question of withholding the emoluincuts of 
scholarships provided out of public funds from those students whose 
parents ore financially ciipiiblo of meeting the cost of their education. The 
Board defined (he two categories into which scholarships con be divided : — 

(a) prizes owarded in ix-cognition of outstanding scholastic distinc* 

tion; 

(b) grants nwanlcd to enable students of abilit,^ to (‘ontinuc their 

stndic.s. 

With regard to (a) the Board felt that these nwnrtls should be made cnliro- 
ly on merit and that the winners should be entitled to the emoluments 
irrespective of the financial circunistnnees of themselves or their porcuts. 

With regard to (b) the Board svere of ojiinion that here again merit 
should bo the primory criterion, i.c., no studdit should be eligible tor any 
award unless he had reached the prescribed .stondiird. Subject to this pro- 
viso those eligible candidates who cannot satisfy' the responsible authorities 
that they ore in need of financial ns^istanct* to oontinuc their studies, 
should be nworded Honorary Scholarships and (lie emoluments thereof 
transferred in order of merit to other eligible candidates, if any, who have 
established their need of assistance. 

It was further agroed that the pmcticol application of this principle 
would involve the framing of scales of income limits which would vary at 
dinercnt stages of education and would take nccount of financial liabilities 
responsibility for the maintenance or education of other children 
"evolving on the person concerned. 

The holders of honorary scholorsliips would be entitled to claim ^the 
emoluments in the event of n change in their financial circumstonces bring- 
ing them ivithin the prescribed income limits. 

2. These principles were brought to the notice of Provincial Govern- 
ments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities in 
mdin. They were asked to say it they endorsed these principles and ^ in 
tint event to communicate the aot'on which they proposed to toko to give 
oneot to them. The information received from these authorities is sum- 
marised below. 


Provincial Govemmenis. 

Bc»igfll,~T}]o Provinciol Government have approved of the principles 
uggestM by the Board regarding the award of scholarships. Details ore 
still under considerotion. 
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Bihar. — Proviuoinl Government are of opinion tliat there is no 
reason why a btiicleiit wiio lias obtnined a seholai^hip by dint of labour 
slioiild bo deprived of it, unless he voIuntariJy gives it up" 

Bombay. — ■The general principles suggested by the Board are already 
being followed in main in the province. 

(’cntral Provinces and Bcrar. — There are no scholarships falling in 
oategoiy (a), that is, prizes awarded m recognition of outstanding scholas- 
tic distinction. All soholatships are now designated stipends and are 
awarded upon a poverty-CMW-ment basis and would properly fall in cate- 
gory (b), i.c., grants awarded to enable students of ability lo continue their 
studies. 

The application of the poyerty-ewn -merit principle to high schools in 
this province has not on further examination been found to work very satis- 
factorily. The limit of income for such scholarships ha« been fixed at 
Es. 500 a year, i.c., at a little over Rs 40 per ilienseni. This figure may 
be high enough for a parent with a small family to be able to a&ord to 
send his son to high school and to complete his course there up to the 
matriculation examination ; but as the minimum cost of ediicotion at a 
college is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 35 'per mensem, the parent, after 
tbe boy has passed his matriculation examination, is unable to offord to 
send the boy on to a college. The result, therefore, is that the application 
of this principle does no more than inorense the number of boys wlio arg 
able lo study up to the matriculation examination, and it automatically 
selects boys who are most unlikelv lo he able to go any further. Assum- 
ing that the object of a scholarship or stipend sj stein should be to ediieato 
children up to the limit of their capacity, it is clear that the poverty-cuiii- 
merit principle produces c.xaotly the opposite result. It encourages 
students to go as far as matriculation, but no further. No nrovision has 
so far been made for the grant of scholarships of large value to enable 
'them to go on tc a college, and in the existing state of the provincial 
finances it vvill not be easy lo do so A complete lack of coiTelntion 
between high school and colleginlc education is, therefore, at present an 
inevitable result of the manner in which the poverty-ctiin-merit principle 
has been applied. 

fTJie following statistics iliiistrntc the v'icw set forth above with rec.srd 
to the unsatlsfaotoiy working of a poverty-nini-merlt basis for stipends — 
I SclwlaTshiys awarded on merit only before the year 1938-30 


Year. 

No. 

of 

scholar- 

awarded. 

Division in which passed the Hifih school 
Certificate Ksamination. 

No. of 
student’ 
who 
joined 
eollepe. 

let. 1 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Total 

I93C-.se 

91 

1 

24 

44 

i 

l.T 

‘•1 

40 

1930-37 

70 

19 

49 

' .3 

02 

.3s 

1037-38 

Ts") 

.39 

20 

1 

09 

C2 


S 
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II. Stipends awarded on voverty.oum.,ncTit basis. 


Year. 


No. 

of 

scholar- 

ships 

(awarded. 


1938-39 


1939-40 


1940-41 


87 


89 


Division in which passed tho High School 
Oeriificatre fSzamination. 


let. 


StilU 


2nd. 


47 


Reading in 


3rd. 


12+2 
(pass division 


Class XI. 


Total. 


70 


No. of 
students 
who 
joined 
college. 


14 ' 


naJi™oVyet'S£^^ in 1939-40 and 1940-41 a7e 

tom the results for the single^eaJ 19S39°““Tf®'°“n f''® 
the last three years in whieli i,* noticed that in 

average of 27 BchoL3ii?hdde? T- ““ ““ 

High School Certificate Examimitinn ™ tlie fii-st division m the 

gninted stipends in 1938 8.7 ou* “I tlie 87 students 

placed. The conclusion °"'y ® 

tion of poverty lowers the standLrf nf ® the attachment of the condi- 
® standard of attainment very seriously. 

were awardpri ^ three years when scholarships 

mThe S vear in.. XkT "■“? “S-inst 14 wdio went on to cS 

.vhat was iected ®Tho Examination; This is exactly 

this province must ston bova n/+h P®*’ annum adopted in 

scholarships were pro^dpf/nf ^^aateculation stage; and even if ample 
the preeedbJSraS hf ®hovni in 

therefore of I EoS !.« = 

Teal merit.] ^ ^ encourage the mediocre and discourage 

affofds^ n^rearStiio? oVus P"’’®"* ^“^ian 

school or college A mnn^w^lfi son or daughter to a 

only may be® shit 1 w one son 

-Yearly income of Re 1 mn " 

that only a senreliiTi.r’ may be unable. It is apparent 

each parent would exact economic circumstances of 

financial’ assistnnno it possible to determine whether he really needs 
educational institution ^ f maintain a particular child at an ‘ 

mahe. Tn fact tl.o.J'- "n enquiry it would not be practicable to 

ascertaininw already moie than enough difficulty in merely 

limit. The nnnr.i *** applicant’s income is no more tlian the prescribed 
ehision appears to be , therefore, that either the limit of 

r ] Information received after the meeting of tho Board. 
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.income must be raised to a figure which does not really justify the designa- 
tion of poverty at all, or else this restriction on the grant of scholarships 
in accordance with pure merit should be entirely abandoned. In this con- 
nection it is to be observed that even if the limit is fixed so high that the 
guardian could aSord to send his child to a high school even Vithont the 
aid of a scholarship,- it does not mean that the scholarship cannot be profit- 
ably used. There is no limit to the number of books, which a student could 
buy if he had the means, even at the high school stage of education,^ and 
even more so in the higher stages; and since the average standard of living 
in this country is comparatively low, a scholarship would be valuable if 
if enabled a student to do no more than achieve a higher standard At 
any rate,- it is inevitable that in the absence of a carefully graded system 
of scholarships which would leave the guardian to provide exactly the 
same additional amount from his own pocket at all stages of education the 
poverty-cum-meiit scholarship is liable to operate as a hindrance rather 
than as an aid to education. 

For the reasons stated above the whole problem is 'being further 
examined by the Provincial Government with particular reference to the 
following tw’o points — 

(i) liegrouping scholarships, so as to secure in category (a) scholar- 

ships of sufficient value to maintain scholars at all stages of 
education up to a degree, some open and some reserved for 
Backward classes, and 

(ii) Either removing the poverty qualification or so raising the actual 

limit of income applied as to admit of such scbolnrsbips being 
held by persons who can afford to study at least up to a 
degree. 

As regards the honorary scholarship, the proposal appears to be com- 
pletely impracticable. In the first place, in actual practice the student 
who gets the cash may be as low us seventh in the order of merit ; that means 
presumably that each of the first six could be dubbed honorary scholars. 
Alternatively, only number 1 may get that appellation. But the intention 
of the Central Advisory Board on this point is not very clear. Secondly, 
the suggestion that the holders of honorary scholarships would be entitled 
to claim the emoluments in the event of a change for the worse in their 
financial circumstances takes no account whatever of the ordinary princi' 
pies of finance. Suppose that in the middle of the academic year an 
‘honorary scholar’s father loses all his money. Would he then demaud that 
the holder of tbS cash scholarship should hand over the cash to him and 
presumably leave school or college because he could not afford to cairy 
on? Alternatively, is it expected that Government w'ould then produce a 
supplementary scholarship for the honorary scholars? .And if, as has been 
suggested above, there are no less than six honorary scholars, would any 
of the six be entitled to claim against number 7 and would number 2 be 
entitled to claim against number 3 after number 3 had succeeded against 
■number 7? The idea seems to be full of difficulties and does not commend 
itself to tbe Provincial Government. 

Madras — Scholarsliips instituted by the Provincial Government are 
generallv granted only to poor students of promise. The Provincial Gov- 
ernment do not consider il necessary or desirable to introduce a system of 

D 2 
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'Honorary y^hoi.irshiji'.' ab '.lie number eiililled to Midi scholarbliips 
according to the 'standard adopted for paid scliblarships would be so lnrg^ 
that tl^ere would be no distinction in such a title. 

NoTtU-iWest Frontier Province. — ^AU kinds of scholarships from public 
funds have been awarded in the province on the score of merit and poverty. 
A well-to-do student with merit does not get a scholarship. This principle 
has been in force for the past 28 years or so; and there has been no difficulty 
in enforcing it. The people of the province appreciate the soundness of 
this principle. , 

Punjab. — ^The Provincial Government endorse the principles suggested, 
by the Board witli regard to the award of scholarships from public funds. 
'iW idea of grading income for various stages of education, 'etc. is not, 
however, considered to be practicable and conseijuently the Provincial Gov- ■ 
ernment have decided to adhere to the income limit already followed by 
them. 

“Government scholarships not awarded to students whose father’s or 
guardian’s income is Es. 6,000 'or more and whose father or- 
, guardian pays land revenue exceeding Bs. 1,000.’’ 

With regard to the proposal that an honorary scholar should be given his 
scholarship if his financial circunistauces deteriorate, the Provincial .Got'- 
emment have stated that under the rules in force in the province the 
scholarship vacated by an honorary scholar is awarded to the next eligible 
candidate, and as the number of scholarships to bs awarded in any re.ar 
IS fixed, toero will ordinarily be no scholarship available for award to suclr 
a scholar. The situation could, however, be met by creating extra scholar-* 
ships when necessary. 

Jj'urther, prizes in recognition of outstanding sclioliistic distincl^ioii based' 
entirely on merit and irrespective of the financial circumstances of the 
M inners or their parents are already being awarded in the Punjab. 

Sind . — The procedure obtaining in the province regarding the award of 
<=cholarsbips is on the lines recommended by the Board, and therefore no 
fliange in that respect is necessary. 

United Provinces . — ['The U. P. Government agree with the suggestions 
made by the Board. 'The distinction between two classes of scholarsbins 
and stipends has been made definite aiid> emphatic by the employment by 
the Board of the terms "prizes’’ and "grants”. 

Prizes (i.e. scholarships for standing high in an examination at the end 
of the year) should be awarded regardless of the financial circumstances of 
the student. A certain amount of money Should be set apart in the budget 
for grants to ensble poor stndents to continue tbeir education.^ ^ These 
should be given only to such students as display conspicuous ability, nt^ 
necessarily of the standard of those who obtain prizes but still a fairl.v high 
standard. The TJ- P. Government consider,' however, that the sufflestion 
to award honorary scholarships is dn unnecessary oompHonlion and it is- 
possible to secure the desired object by framing suitable rules for prizes and 
grants. 

The TT. P. Government further think that these 'grants should not he 
continued beyond the'hieb school stage: the claim of noor. hut not tnerito-_ 
rioiis, students on the finances of the province should cease at that staic. 

TnformattoTi not receivod in time for ■plttcing hoforc the meetina of the Board. 
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-\n exception may, ho^]^\er, be made in the case of scheduled castes, and 
^lOBsibly the backward classes. 

This Government intends to implement these recommendations by lay- 
ing down rules prescribing financial limits and the standard of proficiency 
to be obtained by a student to be eligible for a grant. 

_ To a large extent the suggestions of the Board are already followed m 
■this province and Government provide a oum of nearlj 4 lakhs for scholar- 
ships. Of this sum, nearly half is meant for award as stipends to poor and 
meritorious students, including those of the scheduled castes and backward 
'Classes. Government now propose to consider a more formal separation of 
this allotment between prizes and grants.] 

Local Administraiions. 

Ajmer-Meiwara . — The Chief Commibsioner agrees with the Board as to 
'the division of scholarships into two categories. In the case of honorary 
scholarships, it is doubted whether there would not be difficulties in ascer- 
'taining whether or not the family circumstances of a student are such as 
to render him incapable of continuing studies without such financial 
assistance as a scholarship would afford. The system is nevertheless worth 
trying and steps are being taken to amend the Ajmer-Meiwara scholarship 
rules accordingly. 

Baluchistan . — In the case of Middle and High School scholarships, 
which are awarded on the results of the Primary and Middle School exami- 
nations, although a scholarship winner is not debaired from being awarded 
a scholarship on the ground that his parents are sufficiently well off to meet 
the cost of the child’s education themselves, there are scholarships for 
which only locals and domiciled locals are eligible. 

This question was discussed when the revised Education Code was 
being drafted in 1937, and the question of laying down that (as in the 
Punjab) no scholarship should be awarded to a pupil whose parents are in 
receipt of a certain minimum anmi.il income, or who pay a certain sum 
as land revenue, was also considered But it was felt that that would be 
an arbitrary criterion because other factors such as the responsibility for 
the maintenance or education of other children devolving on the person 
concerned, must also be taken into consideration. It is extremely difficult 
to gauge the exact extent to which an Indian parent is able to provide for 
the education of any one of his children; ond there are very few rich people 
in Baluchistan. The Agent to the Governor-General is of opinion that it 
is not necessary to attempt to fix any hard and fast liM above or below 
which a scholarship should or should not, be awarded. Post-Mataoulation 
scholarships are awarded on the recommendations of a Scholarship Board, 
the members of which take the financial circumstances of each candidate s 
parents into consideration. 

Delhi. The same views as those expressed by the Chief Commissioner, 

Aimer-Merwara. 


State Oovemtnents. 

Baroda.— The State Government accept the recommendations of the 
Board. 
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subject to the terms of the endowments coneemed. WJH fy o’ 

Trnvnnrorr. — ^Thc University supports the reeatit 

resolution of the Board and propose® to have the present po 
to file basis^for the award of seholarslnps reviewed. 
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APPENDIX I (d). 

Memoiuxduai ox Item V or the Aoexda Placed Bei'oue the Cextral 
Advisory Board of Educatiox. 

Views of Provincial Governmentk, Local Admimstiations and Universities 
ill India with regard to the recommendations of the Scientifio Termi- 
nology Committee of the Board. 


The Scieutiiic Tei'nimology Gouimittee ot the Central Advisory Board 
of Education which inet at H3'dernbad*Deccan in October, 1040 made the 
following recommendations : 

I . That m older to promote the further development of scientific studies 
in India, it is desirable to adopt a common terminology so far as maj be 
practicable and full regard should be had to attempts which have alreadj' 
been carried out with this object in view. 

II. That in order to maintain the 06068881^ contact between soientihc 
developments in India and similar developments in other countries, the 
scientific terminologj’ adopted for India should assimilate nherever possible 
those terms which hove already secured general international acceptance 
In view, however, of the vaneti of languages in use in India and of the 
fact that these are not derived from one common parent stock, it will be 
necessary to employ, in addition to an international terminology, terms 
.borrowed or adopted from the two main stocks to which most Indian 
languages belong ns well as terms which are in common use in individual 
languages. 

An Indian scientific teriiiiiiology will therefore consist of — 


(i) An international terminology, in its English form, which will be 

employable throughout India; 

(ii) Terms borrowed or adapted from Hindustani or the Dravidiaii 

languages according to the afiSnities of the area, but avoidmg 
as far as possible difficult words from Sanskrit, Persian -or 
other classical languages; 

(iiil Terms peculiar to individual languages whose retention on the 
^und of familiarity may be essential m the interest of 
popular education. In the higher stages of education terms 
Lm categories (i) and (ii) may be progressively substituted 
for those in category (ui). 

ni To ensure the steody and uniform growth of Scientifio Termi^logy 
kn all-S basis! It is desirable that there should be a Central Board 
t rpnoo with esnert sub-committees whose guidance on general issues 
Sue. to ftim wouia be .espied bp 

Provfficial GovernnLnts and other regional bodies concerned. 

TV That on the assumption that Indian languages may be dmd^ into 
. ™«^ «oTns U (i) Hindustani, (ii) the Dravidian group. Boards 

sZild betet up for' each group witii the object of evolving a common 
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use of text-books should see that onlj those are sanctioned which employ 
the terms in question. 

2. The Central Advisory Board of Education which considered the 
report of the Committee at its meeting held at Madras in Jauuaiy 1941 
adopted the recommendations of the Committee subject to the following 
modifications: — 

'(a) No. II (ii) in the ilecommendations should be deleted. The 
great majority of the members present were of opinion that 
the adoption of this recommendation vs-ould introduce an un> 
uecessaiy complication since the legitimate aspirations of 
modem Indian languages in this respect could be satisfied 
under (iii) which, as the Chairman pointed out, did not pre- 
clude the adoption of new words formed and evolved in 
accordance with the traditions and genius of a people as 
distinct from neologisms invented, ns it were for their own 
sake. 

(b) The two main groups into which Indian languages may be 

divided should be Sanskritic and Perso-^abic instead of 
Hindustani and Dravidian as suggested by the Committee. 

(c) The words ‘Mathematical propositions and questions’ occurriug 

in recommendation No. V and in para, 12 (a) in the report to 
be changed to ‘Mathematical processes and formulae’. 

3. These recoimnendatious were brought to the notice or Provincial 
Governments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
in India who were asked to forward their views thereon, together with 
information as to the action taken or likely to be taken in the matter. 
The replies received from these authorities are summarised below. 

Provincial Govcrnvients. 

Assam . — The Provincial Government accept the recommendations of 
the Board \ritli regard to Scientific terminology. Tliev are however doubt- 
ful if scientific tenus can be coined without the help of Arabic or Sanskrit. 
The Calcutta University has taken steps to coin such a terminology. 

'Bihar . — ^The Provincial Government agree generally with the main 
conclusions and recommendations of the Scientific Terminology Committee 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education. They have no comments 
to make on modification (c), ns obviously it caUs for no remarks. They 
see no objection to modification (a), provided that the modem Indian 
language referred to therein is understood to be Hindustani so far as Bihar 
is concerned; but they are unable to accept modification (b), as they wouid 
prefer the classification made by the' Committee of the Indian languages 
into main groups, vie., (i) Hindustani and (ii) Dravidian. ‘ Hindustani has 
already been introduced in all the schools of the province, as_ the medium 
of instruction. At present, all the non-language subjects, i.e , Kstor^ 
Geography and Mathematics, etc., are being taught in schools, throng 
the medium of Hindustani. • - ^ ' 

The Provincial Government have appointed a Committee for the pur- 
pose of "setting up a satisfactory standard for Hindustani as the common 
language and to consider the specific problems of common technical 
and other problems pertaining to the- question of preparation of text-boo s 
etc.’’ The Committee is required "to consider the specific probleine per- 
taining to the introduction of .Hindustani as a cbmmon vernacular e 
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iyucti^ .rt lo giv, „ .„tu„lt.to« solutim 

books fw schools, the Coiniuiilee has devoted much of itV thnf in ner- 

Sd^hJ 

. Committee adopted the follon'ini; prinijples for the preparation of 
■seienfifie terms in Hindustani: — 


(a) Scientific terms should be, as fur ns possible, dtnwn fron; current 

Indian sourees, commonly understood, and not directly from 
Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian or any other language. 

(b) Pniliug the above, terms usually employed in scientific tennino- 

* logy in the west should be nda])ted to our renuirements. 

(c) The two above methods failing, words fiom Sanskrit, Arabic or 

Persian may be used with equivalents (ns now used iii Hrdu 
or Hindi) printed in brackets, so that the learner may become 
familiar ivith both sets of terms. 

As regards non-scicntific literature it was agreed that — 

(a) Words should he, as far as possible, drawn from current Indian 

soui-ces, commonly understood and not directly from Sanskrit, 
Arabic or Persian, or any other language 

(b) Failing the above, words from Sanskrit, Arabic nr Persian may 

be used with equivalents (as now used in Urdu or Hindi) 
printed in brackets so that the learner mav beeonie f.miiliar 
with both sets of terms 

(c) Failing both the above methods, words usually employed in the 

west should be adapted to our requirements. 

Bombay. — ^As the Provincial floveinnieiit think that the main recom- 
mendations of the Board will obviate the coining of unnecessary neolo- 
gisms in place of foreign terms of long established cuircney, they .loeept. 
the recommendations of the Board and piopose to bring them to the notieo 
of the following institutions interested in the subject: — 

(1) The Deccan College Post tSraduate anil Hosenreh Institute, 

Poona. 

(2) Gujarati Snhitya Parishad.' 

(3) The Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmcdabafl 

(4) The Marathj Sohityn Parishad, Poona. 

(5) The Deccan Vernacular Tioneintion Society. Poona 

(6) The Jlarnslitriya Sliastri.vn P.nribhaslic Afanflal. Poona 2 

(7) The Maharashtra Kosh Alondnl. Poona 2 

(8) The Kamatak Vidya Vardliek .Snngh, Dhnrwnr 
(0) Tile Knnnad Sahityn Parishad, Dlmnvnr 

(10) The Knnnad Besenreh Institute. Dhnrwnr 
Central Provinces and Bcrar. — The Provincial Government have olTcrcd 
no views on the recommendations made b.i the Scientific Terminologj’ 
Committee or the inodificalions suggested therein bv the Board. The 
Director of Public Instruction, lias, however, stated that as instruction in 
scientific subjects in the coyeges in the provinces is imparted through the 
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medium of English, the question of translnling scientific terms into ladim 
languages does not arise. 

Madras . — ^The Provincial Govcrnnienl accept recommendation H 
of the Committee os modified by the Central Advisorj- Board cf Education, > 
aud accept reconimeudotion No. m of the Committee. 

With regard to rcconiincndutioii No. TV ns modified by the Boarf. the 
Provincial Government have implemented the following corresponding re- 
commendation of the Ifadras Technical Terms Cornniittco: — 

It is necessary to draw up a st.'indardised list of technical terms, 
common to all South Indian languages, for conceptual or 
abstract names aud ideas, as for c.vainplc, qualifies, proper- 
ties, nonies of subjects of study,' force, centre, voiiune, nutri- 
tion, action, reaction, sensation, latitude, longitude, equinos, 
^rfaec, liquid, solid, gaseous, rotation, algebra and geometry, 
riiese names may be based on Sanskrit elements -for 
Dravidian languages and on Persian and Arabic for Urdu. 
Tins group will neces.sarily bo slnall”. 

'With regard to recomniendation No. V of 'the Committee ns modified 
Dj the Board, the Provincial Government have accepted the following 
corresponding recommendation of the Madras Technical Terms Com- 
mittee: — ' 

“In Mathematical and scientific books, Arabic numerals and the 
signs and symbols in use in English books are to be retained". 

. reference to recommendhtHon No. VI of the Comniittee,. the Pro- 
vmoim Government have, implemented the following corresponding recom- 
mendatira of the Madras' Technical Terms Committee: — 

When the lists (submitted by the Special Committees) have been 
finally adopted by this Committee it would be necessary for 
Government by order to prescribe them for use by the writers 
and the publishers of recognised text-books, by teachers in’ 
recognised schools and by examiners at public examinations", 
f Frontier Province . — The Provincial Government have 

stated that there can be no two opinions on the desirability’ of having com- 
mon scientific terminology but they can, unfortunately, take no initiative 
* l-he seeoiidary schools and colleges in the province are 

anUiated to the Punjab University. This 'is primarily a matter for the 
consideration of the Punjab University. 

Orissa . — ^The Provincial Government have offered no views on the re- 
commendations of the Scientific Terminology Committee or the modifica- 
tions suggested by the Board, but have stated that the question of a com- 
mon scientific terminology has not seriously arisen in the province because 
the students who take the Matriculation examination of the Patna Univer- 
sity are taught Science through the medium of Oriya, end technical terms 
found in text-books written in English are to be used in answering ques- 
tions in Science, in accordance with the instructions of the Patna Univer- 
sity. 

Punjab ,~-The Provincial Government have not expressed their, riews 
on the Committee's recommendations but have stated the general pn®* 
from which it is clear that they are not enthusiastic about the cto u on 
of a, common scientific tenninology, as their experience in this dire 
has not been very encouraging. ' ^ 
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Some years ago an effort was made by the Punjab Education Depart- 
ment to standardise the terms frequently used in the text-books for schools 
in the province. , 

The^ University of the Punjab has also considered the question of fixing 
a terminology to be used in the text-books for the Matriculation classes. 
The Provincial Goveinment are. however, dDublful if n common termino- 
logy for the whole of India can be evolved and in the Punjab the problem 
bristles with administrative difficulties. 

.Stitd . — The Provincial Government hove referred the question of 
scientific terminology to the Central Advisory Board of Control for Sindhi 
Literature. They will communicate the final conclusions arrived at as 
soon as possible. 

United Provinces. 

[United Provinces . — ^Thc Provincial Government is not m favour of in- 
venting n new set of terms either Sanskrilic or Perso-Arabic. They feel 
that where in any particular region a word already eSisls either in its 
language or has been adopted and has become current by use, it should 
be given preference. For terms which have not yet acquired any regional 
equivalent the best plan would be to use the international word in its 
Finglish form. That would soeure uniformity which is very desirable in 
8 . countcy with, tnatvy U!Lvv'ua<iQ.s wad. Alwleets. like IwikiL- It wou-UL not 
preclude the development of regional equivalents by natural methods and 
their subsequent adoption in place of the international word.] 

Loial Administrations. 

Ajmer-Mencara — ^Thu Chief Commissioner agrees with the recoin- 
mcndations of the I'ominiftee us modified by the Board, but he_ has 
suggested that in order to bcuure uniformity *aiid to encourage the widest 
possible use of terms Hpjjroxcd, u circular be issued to qll universities and 
Boards of Education in India to keep these tenns in view while approving 
text-books for thoir examinations 

Baluchistan . — As the iccomincndations of tlie Scientific Terminology 
Coniiiiittcc do not affect Balucliist.an very much, no comments have been 
offered ’ , 

Coorff — ^Thc District Educational Officer, Coorg has stated that the 
adoption of llic English terminology in place of the eSi^iii'K KannndB or 
Sanskrit eijimak-nls is not ad visible even for the sake of uniformity in the 
matter in all the languages of India. The chief nim of the adoption 
of 11 uiiiforin '•cientific terminology for regional languages is that apart 
from getting test-books svritten for n=e in educational ipstitulious, suitable 
popular literature in nil modern seiciices written in a stylo and manner 
which mo intelligible to the layman should ho made available. This being 
so, the ssliolesaie adoption of tlie English Icrminologs- in preference to the 
Kann.sdn and Sanskrit terms canrtot be advocated since this course will 
frustrate the main object. 

Delhi . — ^Views on the rcconnncndntions of the Scientific Terminology 
Gommittee lias’e not boon offered, but the general opinion is expressed 
that tlie adoption of a common scientific terminology for 'the whole of 
India, hosvoser, desirable, is not n practical proposition unless there is a 
guidance from a central authority; othenvise now terms will continue to 
be introduced in a slipshod manner and the authors of books using Urdu 

[ J Information not roccivotl in timo for placing before the meeting of tlie Board. 
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as medium will coutiuue to prefer the use of Perso-Arabic words just as 
those using Hindi as medium will not hesitate to draw upon Sanskrit 

Vocabularj. , t i 

With the increasing demand for text-books in modern Indian languages, 
there is sure to arise a confusion of terms unless one uniform scientific 
terminology is evolved and recommended by some central authority 
operating through the Provincial Committees. 

For some time to come a major part, of the scientific terminology must 
be boiTOwed from the English Iniigiiage. The terms of Indian ongiii can 
only be introduced profitably at the pre-university stage of education. 
So long as Indian students in scientific and tcclmological subjects go to 
the British and Western Universities for their advanced studios and 
research work, the proposed predominantly English terminology must 
continue at the university stage. For the secondary stage the Indian 
terminology should be more useful ns it 'would lessen the strain imposed 
on .vounger students by the foreign terminology. 

The recommendation Xo. Ill of the Committee that 'there should be 
a Central Board of Beference with expert sub-committees whose guidance 
on general issues and decisions on specific issues submitted to them would 
be accepted by Provincial Governments and other rejponal bodies con- 
cerned, is accepted in ioio. This Board should constitute three expert 
bodies to help them in evolving terminology; (a) based on words of Sanskrit 
origin, (b) based on words of Perso-.\.rabic origin,^ and (c) for Dravidlan 
languages. Each body should be asked to draw upon the vocabulary of 
classical languages only in such cases where equivalents cannot be found m 
the current Indian sources. The Central Board should encoui^e, as 
much ns possible, the use of such terms n'hioh are common in TJwu and 
Hindi, So that the common vocabulary may assume an incren^ng im- 
portance and such terminologies as are suited for Urdu and Hindi or 
Dravidian languages may be confined to the minimum use. 

State Governments. . t 

Baroda . — ^The State Government agree to the recommendations of the 
Committee as modified bv the Board. » +1, 

Cooliin . — ^The State Government accept the recommendations of the 
Committee as modified by the Board. The coining of terms ‘ 

Malayalam, the language used in the State, can, however be taken p 
only after the Inteniational Terminology in its English form is got res y 


by the Central Board. , , 

Hyderabad.— Sis Exalted Highness the Hiram’s Government do not 
accept the modifications (a) and (b) suggested by the Board, but . 

the orieinal recommendations of the Committee. They, liovevei, . p 

the modification fcj. Viv 

Trnvancore — The main conclusions of the Committee as mo 
the Board are generallv acoentable. It has however been stated that wmi 
the interyintional terminology, in its English form, will be e p . 

the purpose of writing books and for tenobing where tb" ^ » ii,- 

tion is Enerh'sh, it does riot appear that nnv pron:es^ve 
terms in the Indian languages will be necessary eitber for ,/ tised. 
the writinsT of text-books when the Indian languaue is the m . • " 

Alalayalam can be grouped with Innsiiages of Sans c therefore 

it has pronounced connections with the Bra-^dian po s„g- 

fell that the number of main groups should be inoreo a^ded to the 

nested bv Pandit .Amnranntlin Tha • Dravidian -group 
•two at present anpvoved hv the Committee. 
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ith regard to recommendation No. Ill, the State Government :s oi 
the opinion that rigid control by a Central Ageucj is neither feasible nor 
desirable. Similarh, while it may be expected that due weight will be 
given by the authorities responsible for prescribing and approving te,\t- 
books to the official glossaries, a rigid exclusion of books which depart from 
the approved terms, no matter how slightly, will hamper growth oh, the 
language and unduly crush initiative in authors. It has to be borne m 
mind that the objective aimed at can be realized only b> an enthusiastic 
co-operation between official committees for prescribing technical terms, 
authors who write text-books and books on popular science and teachers 
p'or such co-operation to be effective, there should be room for give and 
take between all these three agencies for the furtherance of the object. 

) Universities tii ‘India. 

Agra . — ^The matter has been referred to the Faculty of Science of the 
University. 

Aligarh — ^Tho University says that the medium of instruction for scien- 
tific subjects in the University classes is English and the mlemational 
terminolog 3 ' adopted by the English Universities is used. The medium 
of instruction for the School classes up to the Matriculation standard is 
Urdu, but in the study of scientific subjects the international terminology 
is used along with Urdu equivalents wherever possible. A Board for the 
translation of scientific terms into Urdu has not so far been instituted, 
but it is hoped, funds iiermitting, to do so in the near future. 

[Allahabad . — ^Tlie University agrees entirely with the views of the Com- 
mittee as modified by the Board, but the University proposes to take no 
action at present.] 

Andhra. — Recorded. 

[Benares . — The University considers that the terms which have already 
secured international acceptance and are practically in common use m 
India should be accepted. For the others, it would be cumbersome and 
unnecessary to insist upon two different sj’stems and there Is no reason 
wh.v only one sj-stem, namely Hindustani, should not be adopted. Either 
Sanskrit or Persian equivalents could be used in that language.] 

Calcutta . — ^The University accepts the views expressed by the Board. 

Delhi . — ^The matter is under consideration of the University. . 

Lnrl)wu ' — The matter has been referred to the Faculty of Science 

Madrae — Recorded. 

fil/ijsore. — The University is of opinion that it is desirable to have a 
common terminology for the whole of India.] 

Kappnr . — ^The Academic and Executive Councils agree generally with 
the recommendations of the Board in principle but consider that the use 
of Indian words should be given more encouragement than that contem- 
plated in the recommendation. Anyhow, the medium of education in the 
University being English (except as regards language subjects in certain 
cases), translation of scientific terms has not been found necessnrv at 
present. 

Travancore — ^Tlie .same ns those expressed by Trnvancore Government. 

4. .-^s there is a general agreement with regard to the apppintment of a 
Central Board of Reference with expert sub-committees, ns suggested in 
recommendation No. TII of the Committee, the Central Advisorv Board of 
Education nnv now consider taking the necessary steps to constitute such 
II Boorfl of Reference. 

f 1 Tnfonnfttion not rcceivctl in time for placing beforo the meeting of the Board. 
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'MBUonASi‘V» o\ Iri's VI it xhi Ai.ivf* I‘Mr»i> Honnr ritr. ^ bstba*.. 
Ainp'i! I iJ.iif !• i.f* 1 Atin\, 


Vtftrt oj I’ronnnol fi<'rrrnf>trntf, fir. irif!, Ttpa'ii the rerminrindi- 

tionn of Iht Soe’inl Srrricf r; *I I'tihUr / >b >h'r<,milltr ■;/ 

the Donril oiut Cfflaiit further htfottualii'U tn rrri e "t of I'/'ttt? terth'e 
iiorh tiiiJerltth n hit vtilitiitc’y ii-j'i’' r-e. 


The Snr.iil Si-riifi- iiinl I'lilili- A»Jiiii'ii-.:ii tv.fi, ■{!;{*. j. (,f Cjififfjl 

AiKi<-orj‘ Uoi.ril nf v.h'h i::> ' ill N« V. i I'l Noifin'-’r It'i'V 

iniidf Ow fiillowin;; n'litafii I'di-’i'-!'-..*- 


1. («J Tlint till ri> ><h(itiM lit I ■.'.ilili hi i m In Ii jiri ii nitilj r,: I'tilj, 
a in whifli an iiii}>!iit.a| m. 1 th- r>.ui,h i i »>t tSi" fr'.bVi ► 

foniiiclul with til- S) liii ,Sni i , ..i I'ld-ii- A'iu.iir»ti...‘t< is m it> r-!»u a 
to lilt- t'fiiml S-rtiii-., umlii h> t.,rr.< f n-st 

Tli.it Inr ilsi* a i»iiti. I h-It. f<* )- -.ill i tn Ali In.iw 

Council of Siiii.ii >ir\i I. -.Is- il-t li. tij. Vitl! i.ii Jiftiiuii iorji<circlj 
iiiiittr itti control. 


te) 111 iinltr that tin- in>'iiiutio;i mu-lit Vic .s' nil liiin » .tt ti}'i‘‘li 
with {inictical {irolilunc nn<l Ikim Msin.- j-ltici- v. h-r- I'l'tmil t ^J/•'r■uuel 3 t* 
coiilil lit- ciitTirtl out It «miiil hi- i-.xtriiii'h ili-MnihJi- thit thcri; ^Ilon^ll hi* 
closely tissncidti-d with it. if n.t unl.r'tht ••'im- «hri'<finti, a Iwitin.; 
Kchool for social worker).. 

JJ- That in each [irotiiu--; und other hirKc ndiiiluistnituo uKoi there 
sliould he at Jen<it om tenln- iiUiliiitnl v.ifh flu .VlMii'h.* I'ouncil the tnaiii 
object of which would b- in atiiiiiilati- nii.l i*o-onlin.ile the work of swiat 
service npcnciei., vohintnri anil oUieinl, in the urea iiiid *•> err.ii)i.*e for tliv 
training of .<oeiiii worker^ of all (-riide-. 

III. That tn-iiiiiiig in Micinl work should he piuii to the oftii'i.vU Oi 
piihlic departinciits eoiicinitd with the so'iiil •.-rvie'- n>- w'tll a-t to tlw 
workers of voluutart bodic.. 

IV. That every riiiversity iii India should hate a ilepiiriiuent -o. 
.cxtrnniiirnl work in charge of an officer who hni had a thorough training 
in Social Scnii-e. 


V, That as most of India’s population is in the rural awas, * 
ponding import uiice should he attached to Imiiiing^ for service m 
areas persons with a real kiiotvlcilpe of and interest in couiuty i* ^ 

VI. That tlio composition of file proposed .MMiidiii ** 

Serviee and the staff of the proitosed Cent ml Institute and th ir 

lion should he ns set out in paiagraplis ll-l-l of the loporf. 

VIT. That the nnuunl recurring co--t of tlu* Central Tusfitufe estimated 
at between 3ls. 7.*,000 and Jls. l.OO.fKJO should he home h.v the (lOTcrn- 
ment- of India for an initial jieriod of years. 

Vni. Tlint everj- effort should be mode to build up an endowment fund 
■which ■would make the Central Institute self-supporting within a reasoiia 
period. , . 

2. The Central Advisory Board of I-ducafion 'vhich_ otnwidered * 
report, of. the Coiiiinittce at its meeting held at ' m. • ..ned 

adopted generally the recommendations of the Coiniinltcc. 
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Jor an All-India Council of Social Service with a central researcli institute 
was generally accepted. Discussion centred mainly on the questioii.of the 
extent to which such a ceutinl institute should or could undertake the 
training of social workers. TJie general opinion was that since practically 
all the subjects covered by the term social service are included in the 
field of Provincial Administration, it would be impracticable for the train- 
ing of workers to be carried out on an ull-Iiidia/ basis. This practical 
training would best be done at Provincial centres. While, however, 
research should be the main function of the Central Institute, its students 
might be expected in the normal course to return to work in the Provinces 
and during their time at the Central Institute they would also require 
facilities for ‘field work’. It would not be possible to decide the precise 
structure of the centr.il orgnnisaliou i ecommendod by the Committee 
without more detailed information as to what is being done in the field of 
social service by various agencies, official and voluntary, in various parts 
of the country. 

The Board, therefore, decided that before implementing the, recom- 
ineudotions Provincial Governments and voluntary agencies ol all-India 
character should be requested to furnish detailed infonnation regarding ^i) 
existing agencies engaged in social service in their areas (inoltuling univer- 
sities), (ii) the scope of their activities, (iii) their relation to one another 
and tlifi means adopted to co-ardinatie their setivities- It was further 
decided to invite suggestions as to ways and ineans of consolidating and 
•extending the w'ork of social seiwice generally and particularly among 
women. 

3. These recommendations were brought to the notice of ^ Provincial 
Governments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
in India, who were asked to furnish the information desired by the Board 
The replies received from these authorities arc siimmafi^ed below. 

Provincial Gooernmenis. 

[Assam . — ^The existing branches of all-India organisations are the follow- 
ing:— 

Bamahrislina Seva Samiti, Pancliahhanda . — ^This organisation consists 
of an Ashram and a Seva Samiti. The Samitj carries on the following 
activities as its permanent work:?— 

(i) Regular classes and discussions are held on spiritual and_ iboral 
topics. Sometimes scholars are invited from outside to 
lecture on Vcdantic and universal principles of Religion. 

^ii)'The Samiti maintains a library containing about 700 books, 
mainly on religion, literature, history and the like. Last 
year an average of 200 books were issued monthly. The 

religious magazines and two newspapers in^e subscribed for 
its reading room. 

(iii) A small 'student ^home’ with’ five seats liave been started to 

help the boys in building character. 

(iv) Maintains two primary schools. 'These schools import educa- 

• tion to the depressed class hoys who hove the least opportu- 
nity and time to attend other primary schools of the local 
board. ' 

r ] Information received after the no ctir ( efthe Board. 
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(’V ilanngcs a Homroopatbic dibpensary giving medicine free 
to about 8,000 poor and distressed people annually. 

Boy Scout Astiociation . — Scouts tried tbeir best lo- act up to their 
sacred motto and promise. When there were. )ieoe.s>!ities, they nursed 
the patients in charitoble dispensaries as well os in private houses,' rendered 
Pirst Aid in cose of accidents, raised funds and rendered help in case of 
emergencies, put out fires, disposed of dead bodies and rendered help in 
public functions such ns conferences, evhibitions, ^Iclax and festivals as 
the ease might be.] 

Bengal. 

Social service is eBbenlinll.v n Provincial subject and if it is lo be 
^ective must be worked through existing departments such as Itural 
Developmeni, •Education and ^fcdical. In pnvliculur the development 
of a spirit of social scrrice should be an essential part of any educational 
programme and should he incorporated in the ideals accepted for XJniversitv 
and Secondary Education. 

While full co-operation and sharing of experience between the pro\inces 
is very desii'ablc, there is a great danger that in devoting the energies 
and finances of any Central Board of Education to the establishment of u. 
Central Besenreh Depot the result uill be the creating of a theoretical 
centre of technical research rather than of ensuring the development of 
schemes in which prncticol semco is the key note. The chief lack of 
India at the present time Is not .so mnch a knowledge of what should be 
done as the absence of a belief in social service exi)respcd in n desire to 
render practical help. While there i<. room for research upon certain 
fundamental problems, the most important thing in tlie first jdace is to 
create a feeling of dissatisfaction with things ihcre are and a willingness- 
to give service to ensure improvcinent. 

The Central JBureau might for example impress upon tho prorinces 
the necessity for co-ordinating activities of private jiud pliilaulhropic 
organisations with ofiicinl -and semi-official scliemes for general uplift. 

A desirable scheme would appear, therefore, to be for each province to 
organise social services and to attach to Universities or other institutions 
sections which deal with bocial services from the scientifie point of 'vieir' 
and for the Central Board of Education to act as a clearimr house of ideas 
and ns a co-ordinating body. It miglit nirnnge for the sluiruig of 
specialised training, for example, througli tlie deputation ol men 
one Province to another where specific problom.s are dealt with. It womd 
also automatically circulate to the Provinces information relevant to the 
development of Social Services here and elsewliere. 

An account of the activities of tiic Bam Ifvislma Mission, Belur, 
Howrah, which is a voluntary agency of recognised all-India status working 
in the field of social service is given below:— 

General Service . — Most of the Math and Mission centres in India, 
Ceylon and Straits Settlements, working under the Headqunrtere Mission 
at Belur, conducted various institutions ministering to the physical 
of the public in general irrespective of caste, creed, colour or 
In 1935) there were 9 Indoor Hospitals wliich accommodated ^ 
batients, .58 outdoor Dispensaries which treated 16.74,077 patients, ana 
,35 Ashramas undertaking home nursing, cremation, etc. ' 

[ ] Infomintion received after tho meeting of tho Board. 
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Educational Wori;. — ^lu' 1909, there- were 07 Ashraina', uccommodaimg 
1,128 Btudents, 9 ordinary High Schools and 0 itesidential High Schools 
with 3,304 boys and 1,142 girls, 3 Industrial Schools and 7 Vocational 
and Agricultural Sections attached to other schools with 385 boys and 75 
girls, 10 Middle English Schools with 1,634 boys and 629 girls, 08 Upper 
and Lower Primary Schools with 3,186 boys and 2,264 girls, 31 Night 
Schools with 1,170 students and 2 Sanskrit Schools with 89 students. 

Work among Women — ^The Mission has done very useful work for the 
womanhood of India. In addition to the Shishumangal PratishUian for 
cspectanl mothers in Calcutta, there are the Woman’s section of the 
Hospital and the attached Widows’ Home nt- Benares, the Sarada 
Vidyolaya in Madras and the Sister Nivedita Girls’ School in Calcutta. 
Besides, 'there are special arrangements for women in the Mission’s other 
hospitals, dispensaries and schools. 

Village Uplift and Work among the Lahotinng and Backward classes . — 
Permanent centres have been started for helping the liill tribes, the back- 
ward classes and village folk. These centres arc responsible for con- 
ducting about 120 institutions of various kinds. Educathe lours witli 
magic lanterns, gramophones, etc. are undert.iken on a wide scale. A 
good number 'of Night Schools and Cinemas for the lnbi>iiring classes in. 
Industrial areas were opened. 

Relief wotk. — The Bengal Flood Belief, the Orissa Cyclone Belief, the 
Midnapur Flood Belief and the Kathiawar Famine Belief are among the 
types of work done in this direction. 

Spiritual and Cultural . — ^The Math and !Mission> centres laid special 
emphasis on the dissemination of the spiritual and cultural ideas and 
ideals of the Hindus, and through various types of activity tried lo give 
a practical npplienlion to the teaching of Sri Bamakrishna that all religious 
are true. 


Bihar. 

(1) The existing agencies in the province are the followins;: — 

(a) The Bihar Hnrijau Sewnk Sangh, Patna. (Its object is to 

improve the present condition of ffarijans — depressed 
classes). , 

(b) The Ehademan Anjuman Islamia Orphanage, Patna City. 

(c) The Bam Krishna Mission, Patna and Muxatfarpur. 

(d) The Association for providing Homes for the Homeless at 

MuznSarpur. Its object is to encourage organised charity 
and to discourage professional begging. 

(e) The Patna Blind School. 

(f) The Working Committee for the Child Welfare Centre, Patna. 

(g) The Aghore Navi Silpa Prntishthan (Industrial School for 

Women), Patna. 

(h) The Sir Ganga Ram Widow ifarriago Trust, Patna. 

(i) The Bharat Seva Ashram Sangh, Gn.vn (An association to help- 

pilgrims etc.) 

(j) The Ranchi Yogoda Brahraacharya Ashram. Ranchi. 
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(k) The Purulid Navn Kusthsahram, Purulia (A leper-asylum), 

(l) The Bibar Boy Scout Association. 

.(ni) The Bihar Seva Snmiti. 

(n) The Hindustan Scouts Association to or^onisc the scout move- 

ment and to do social work. 

(o) The Girls Guides Assooiatibn, Bihor. 

(p) Tlje Provincial Mass Literacy Committee (A Government organi- 

sation to remove illiteracy).- 

(q) The Indian lled-Cross Society, Bihar Provincial Centre, Patna. 

(r) The St. John Ambulance Association, Bihar Provincial, Centre, 

Patna. 

(s) The Burn] Development Depoi-tracnt, Bihar (A Govcmnienb 

department to improve the condition of villages and villagers). 

(t) Sevei-al Christian ^lissions. 

(u) Bihar Council of Women. 

Ho means have so fur been adopted to co-ordinate the activities of 
these associations except in so far as they come immediately under the 
control of Government. 

The following suggestions are made ns to the ways and means of 
consoUdating and extending the work ol social service: — 

(1) Every college in the province should have a social service league, 
the aims and objects of which should be to orgnnire avid train students 
for social service in (a) mass contact and uplift, (h) relief work and (c) . 
preparation of student-volunteers for social work. 

(2) There should be a separate centre for females for social service. 

(8) The Principal of St. Xaidor High School, Patna; recommends the 

formation of an organisation to be called the Bihar Social ii olfare Council 
•or Committee (or some similar name) to be constituted _ond organised by 
those persons now actively engaged in social welfare work. Those,, who 
by their experience, advice, influence and funds could be of help, should 
also be invited to assist in this work. The purposes of this Council would 
be: — • 

(a) To make a survey of and draw up a report on the existing 

agencies engaged in ijocial Welfare Work in the province. ' 

■(b) To find wajs and means to co-ordinate these activities and 

agencies. 

(c) To carry on research, study provinciol problems etc. 

(d) To train social workers.' 

(e) To establish a library especially devoted to Social Welfare su 

jects. 

(I) To have a bureau of publicity to arouse the interest and <^pre- 

oiation of the Public. • a • ' 

<g) To enlist teachers and students in a campaign of Social Semce. 

' (L) To organise District Committees to assist the Provincin om- 

iiiittee. 1 t tnr 

(i) To organise committees especially in colleges and schools for 

active social work. 
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Bombuij 

The Provincial Goveninient have &iiiictioned a Bcheuic for the training 
OT rural assistants for general village reconstruction work b\ educating 
tte village^ people to tackle their economic, social and other problems. 
Five training centres have been sanctioned under the scheme each to 
train 35 workers a year. 

In 1939, a Committee was appointed to draw up a scheme lor traini'ig 
women workers in rural reconstruction work, but the scheme prepared 
proved defective. Consideration of the scheme has been deferred for the 
present^ but^ enquiries are being made as to whether any of the existing 
institutions interested in women welfai'e will agree to train women workers 
in rural development work. 

A short account of the activities of the Labour Welfare Department 
and of the institutions doing social service work is given below. At 
present no co-ordination exists. 

Labour Welfare Department. — ^This> Department aims at proiidmg the 
labour population of large industrial towns with means of employing their 
leisure times in healthfill activities and wholesome amusements. Recrea- 
tion centres have also been started with the object of improving their 
education, health and moral outlook. There are 4 large and 16 small 
centres ; large centres possess a central hall for meetings, lectures, cinemas, 
and dramas, a library, a gymnasium, n large playground for adults and a 
^ smaller one for children, while smaller centres are located in lented 
premises where such activities arc conducted on a smaller scale They 
arc managed by a largo number of welfare officers, and the personnel of 
the Department also includes many research workers In one of the 
centres (at Ahmedabad) there is an industrial workshop for the tniining 
both of apprentices and of labourers already employed with the dual pur- 
pose of solving the problem of industrial unemployment and of raising 
the standard of skill and efficiency of operatives alread.v engaged in the 
mill industry. The Department has a Film Producing Unit uhieli has 
produced 16 new films of topical and educational subjects to be shown 
at the centres, and a film exhibition unit, consisting of a Visual Instructor 
assisted by four Assistant operators. 

2. The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate SrJiool of Social tVorl!. — The Director 
has expressed the opinion that time, is not yet ripe for. starting centres 
for the training of social workers in each province, since the principle of 
pi-ofessional training for social work has not yet been commonly accepted 
and the idea that anv person can do social work prevails. Thus if social 
workers are trained m the several provinces the problem of unemployment 
will simply be aggravated. In the Tata Institute 20 or 2,5 students arc 
admitted every two vears, so that the supply may remain below demand. 
The result is that all the workers turned out are absorbed. 

It has been suggested that the Tata School should be made the all- 
India Institution, and should be subsidized by grants from the provinces. 
The Centi-nl Institute, if started in Delhi, can function as a Research 
Institute. ' 

3. Bliil Sudliar Samiti. Dhulia.— Tins Samiti piovides educational and 
medical facilities for the Bhil uopulation in the urovince. The medi-’al 
branch is maintained from small piavate contributions. Its aims are — 

(a) to start as many primary schools as possible to m.ike people 
literate. 
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(b) to give medical lelicf to the poor in their liomcii, 

(c) to teach the general principles of hj'gienic living, 

(d) to train people to earn a livelihood on economic lines without 

having any recourse to money lenders, 

(e) to start grain banks and cheap cloth shops in rural areas, 

(f) to encourage cultural and moral interests. 

The Samiti favour any step for consolidating the social work done at 
present by giving training to workers on an all-India basis. It has been 
suggested that to spread social work among women, the following action 
should be taken: — 


(a) Hostels for girls should be started. 

(b) Specibl propaganda work through dramas, Idrtans, lantem-leo- 

turcs, phono performances, etc. should be undertaken by 
educated and trained women. 


(c) Anath ashrams for women should be established. 

4. Social Scrahe League, Bombay. — ^The League’s octiyities tfe con- 
fined to the city and suburbs of Bombay, the only exceptions being the 
Piorcnce Nightingale Village Sanitation Fund from which grants ore given 
for sanitation in Villages, and the Industriol Settlement at Belgaum the 
control of w'hich has only recently been bunded back to Government. 
The League annually holds a Voluntarj Social Workers' Training tfiass, 
the course extending over three months. •The women’s branch conducts 
Industrial Schools and Classes for women: — 


Attempts were made a short -while ago to revive the Bombay 
of Social AVorkoi-s, and an organisation colled the Federation of boeinl 
Welfare Institutions was brought into being. It recently appomted a 
Committee to prepare a Directory of Charities and V elfare Institutions 
in the City and suburbs of Bomboy. 

Suggestions for the establishment of an All-India Council of Social 
SciBice with a Ccniuil llcsearch Institute. — ^The Social Seirice League 
whole-heartedly welcomes the idea of an oll-lndia Council with a Central 
Itescaruh Institute. This Council when set up should see that the social 
problems are dealt with in all provinces in accoidance w’lth the >ba:,ic 
principles of social service, although latitude inoy be allowed in detaus 
to local organisations. The proposed Council should revie'w me 
of social service in the country from lime to time_ and direct the atten lo 
of piovmcial authorities to those problems wliich .seem to nave 
neglected. The Council should also undertake enquiries with . 

problems in W'bioh all qr several of the provinces have a coupon in - 

If there is to be one schooi or college 
for all the provinces, the League is of opinion that ^le , , ycwl 

India should take full ndvamage of the Sir +0 send 

of Social Work in Bombay and should ask Provincial G-m . social 

students to that school wifli scbolarsliips. ^ l'ost-gr«duii e 
service sliould also be instituted in the various unnersi 1 . 

Social work should be earned on both social 

most urban areas, non-official ° to them need? 

■work are already in existenee. Only the question c 


consideration. 
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With regard to social work in rural areas, full co-operation between 
'Government and local bodies is required. In addition to tbo bighlj 
q^uolifiad social workers responsible for the organisation and supervision 
of social work in each district, a large number of social workers are required 
for rural uplift in villages. Women workers are necessary for casing 
on w'ork among w’omen. Pre-natal and post-natal care, mothercralt, home 
hygiene, dietary, sewing and cutting, domestic economy in general, shoulQ 
he the speciarfeatures "of social work among women. 

Poona Seva Sedan Society.— The activities of this^ Sooiet.i mostly 
in the direction of education, though it also runs certain Hospital Vts 
achievements during 1939-40 may be briefly narrated as 

(1) It has trained 84 women teachers for primary hchnols and - 

needle-work and craft mistresses. 

(2) It has succGssfuUy trained 34 

11 up to the Intermediate Arts standard and imparted 
tion to I 207 women and girl students through various educa- 
tional institutions. _ _ 

(3) It has supported 88 poor girls receiving education with free ana 

part-free boarding and lodging. 

(4) It has treated 1.624 labour cases at the Hospitals conducted 

through the Society, and 131 outside the Hospitals. 11,209 
women and children were treated at the out-pattents dispen- 
saries. 

(5) It has maintained a Home for the homeless at Nasik with 10 

inmates. 

(6) It has maintained 9 hostels with 181 inmates ot various centres 

including two hostels for depressed class girls with 38 
inmates. 

(7) It has conducted 97 classes for the benefit of students 

Servants of India Society. — This society was founded in 1905 with the 

purpose of training a body of uationol missionaries pledged to gi't* their 
best, without seelring any personal advantage to the service of India in 
all secular fleldc and without reference to reh'gion or community Its 
activities cover many fields, vis.. Political, Economic, Co-operation, Pural 
Welfare, Uplift of Haiijans and Aboriginals, Social Service and Social 
Peform, Scouting, Educational and I/iberty. 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

It has not been possible to get the required information about Socia' 
Service. 

Madras. 

Social services arc ot different kinds aid they include — 

(a) Adult Education. 

(b) Scouting. 

(c) Bed Cross Society. 

(d) Bural Beoonstruction work. 

(e) Visits to hospitals. 

Adult Education classes are attached to a few Government institutions. 
The classes are conducted by the pupils and are mnintained inomly out 
.of vohmtarv subscriptions from students and stall. Local bodies have 
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l)crii (lurinittcd to 0{u’ti Adult I^dticatioii oliii-sos niid in some eti‘,ee Night 
Helmols. In recLMit yeius, LoeuI llodies lm\e evinced gn'ot interest in 
jirovidiug fiicilitii"- for the edtienlion of ndulls, Inil imforiiinaHy mani 
of tlicir cclicincs linve not liccri siicecssfu). In nddilion to ninintuining 
seliools for ndidts they Imvc enoournped jirivote (ipeiieioR to undertake 
iidiilt cduL'otion nnil; by Jimlrinp eontiibnfioiiR from their funds toward* 
llie iruiintcniiiK-e of tliese mliilt ISdiiention clneRos. The Mndias (loTcni- 
iiient hits ns ii niiilter of delihernte jiolicy been more eoncertted "ith gcflin.’ 
idl hojs mid {jirls of selinnl npe into school, rather than fostering: 'tehemts 
for the cduciitioii of (idiill<>. Seoutiiip nnd Girl Guidinp oic_ under the 
(•out ml of J’rivnlc npfciieies. Govermnent iirc. however, <<iih«idising the 
iMoi-erncnts with nnmini prnnt«. 

The Ked Cross Society is also mider tiie control of private apencies. 

(Joiermncnt institations Imve been eneouiuped to run Scout troops, 
puls pnides mid junior lied Cioss (iioiiph in their icspective institutions 
and pin the iifliliiitioii fees fioin out of Proviiicinl iniule. Many school~ 
under all ehis*i's of ninunpenient hove Scout 'I'mop-.. Girl (tuidcK .’tn'i 
•Iiinior lied Cioss hranehes. 

llural lecoMstMiclion woih is usuiillr nndcriiiken by private ogenciss 
mid nisiiict llnnid*. fn this I’residcnev there arc nirendy more than 
such centres. ' 

Visits, to hnspitids me tinderlnheii hv seveiiil f-oeini son ice leapues in 
ilie IVosideney sucii ns those nt the Qtipcn Maiy’s College nnd nt the 
Iiiidy Williiipdon Training College. 

Tlie scope of the activities of thcs>e npeneic' is given below: — 

(n) AfliiH Eduealwn . — Xight schools are eondiictcd for mluHs. 

(b) nnd (c). Scanting, Girl Guiding and Rrd Cram , Soeirtien.—Tbe 
work of these is will known. 

(d) fJiirat rfconstruciion icorj:, — Tlie work done geiiemlly by the 
variou.s lluial Iteconqtruclion Centres it, teaching the villngcrs improved 
nicthods of eultivntion by way of supplying .seeds, preservntiop of manure, 
iinpmving live-stock nnd poultry, fostering of eottngo industries, such os 
spinning,^ weaving, pot-ninking, nint-iimidug, agriculture, voluntan' help 
for meeting tlio noed.s of the villages «iieh ns road laying, drainage, lighting, 
donslruotion of latrines, mid bon- wells. In several centres, adult 
education classes, cxliibitions, lantern lecturc.s, lural libraries, inter-village 
and intor-sehool .sports nnd recreations, tlirift nnd Co-oporaliv'c Societies 
are organirod. 

(e) T/s//a to Iic«pital8. — The work done gcnornlly is tbe distribution of 
magazines, mid journals to the hospitals nod tlio c.nrc of patients in the 
hospitals who linvc no relations to visit them and also the distribution of 
flowers for the hospitals. 

T/iefr relation to one another and the meane adopted to co-ordinate their 
ociivitici, — ^Thc w'orlc done by the several organizations mentioned above 
always overlaps wliich is inevitable. These organizations usually get 
together wlion exhibitions arc conducted and propaganda work is under- 
taken. Beyond this it may not be necessary to link them on a Presidency 
basis. 

On the question of extending the work of Social Service generally 
and particularly among women much has already^ been done m this 
Province but further encouragement is, of course, being given. 
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North-lVcsi Frc»%iiei Province. 

The only two voluntary agencies with a recognised all-India status 
working in the province are (n) the Church klission Society which is 
interested in education generally and is running n first grade college and 
three high schools, (b) the Xorth-West ITrontier Province Boy • Scouts 
Association, which is primarily interested in Scouting and Social Scn-ice. 

Oris»(i. 

There are no institutions with a recognised all-liidin status interested 
in social service which have headquarters in the province. There are, 
however, the following branches and centres of some voluntary agencies 
interested in social work with headquarters in other provinces ; 

(1) Servants of India Soeietj- — Burni uplift including Harijan uplift 
f2) Harijan Sevak Sangha — ^Uplift of depressed classes 
(3) Bamkrishna Mission — Care of the sick and poor. 

(d) The Orissa Women’s League of Service (affiliated to the 
Xntionnl Council of Women in India) work for aiuelioratinc 
the condition of women. 

Each society reports its activities to its own headquarters. These 
agencies are working in Orissa in different local spheres. Tlieir activities 
have not been on such a scale ns to luakc co-ordination necessary. 

Ptnijah. 

Since 1933, rural reconstruction work has been started in the province. 
It has brought about a great anakeniug in the villages. 

Publicitj and propaganda inaLe u great contribution towards rinal 
uplift. The travelling cincitiu has proved to be most popular. Eseiy 
ciucnin show ni the villages is uiadc the occasion for the exhibition of uplift 
models, wluuh represent in wood work and clas, the good village, the bud 
village, the consolidated village, the unconsolidated \illiigo, tlie sanitary 
home, the unsanitary home, etc. 

The Burn! Beconstiuction office possesses a miinber of speeiully pre- 
pared gramopjione leeords of rural songs m every Punjabi dialect 'They 
have been distnbuted free to institutions and rural workers. Tliousands 
of jianiphlcts, bulletins and leaflets m English, Urdu, Hindi. Boinau 
Urdu, etc., on subjects like Public Ue.-iltb, Veterinary, Agriculture, 
Ediiontiou, Woiueii’s Welfare, Co-operation iiiid Afforestation base been 
prepared by the Bural Beeonslruetion office and rlisfnbiilcd free 

Prize-essay competitions arc held every jonr. The object is to 
encourage intelligent and independent thinking" on nirnl subjects 

The Bural Bcconstruction office finances fairs organised by the Co- 
operative Department. These fairs piovido useful occasions for uplift 
propaganda, handicraft and ngiicultriml c.'chibitions This office also 
arranges every year a course of lecliires on Bural Ileooiistruetioii for 
Miiqaddams, Agricultiiml Assistants and PaUcari*. Oiilsidei-s from all 
over India visit the province in order to acquaint themselves with the 
Iheorr and practice of Briral Eeconstruotion. 

Achievements. — ^Women’s Welfare work is a notable featnie. Tlie 
Domestic Training School at Lahore started in 1938 has alrends turned 
pne Saiqnns:) ‘^lUudur^s Jiaqj .^q ox[a\ ‘s.TOj[.tow o.nijp« uimiuAi ip uno 
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-example are raising the standard of li^ng in village homes. The^wrkeig 
study the special needs of their respective localities and conoentote m 
literacy, sewing, knitting, cottage industries, sanitation, etc., according to 
local needs. The experiment has proved an unqualified success. 

The movement for. better idllages , has produced remarkable 
Eveiy district holds its "better village competition” and praes are 
to those securing high marks in the various items of idllage uputt Use 
manure pits, paved streets, pucea drainage, etc. , 

The special Development Scheme started three years ago has pven a 
fillip to the “better villages” movement. Every Tehsil selected for 
intensive development work has an eflScient Model School following the 
play-way methods of teacliing, equipped with scientific apparatus and 
provided with an agricultural farm, a free milk bar and a radio set. The 
Model Schools have established themselves as centres for the hteracy 
campaign. 

A network of better living socieiaes, social reform sooiefies, co- 
-operative societies, etc., has grown up. 

The Sural Secoustruction movement has been chiefly instrumental in 
awakening erosion-affected areas of the province to &e dangers with 
which they are corporated. As a result, erosion has received a definite 
check in two districts and is being successiully combated in others. 

Sind. 

There are several social and educational agencies engaged in social 
service in the province, but they are not of an all-fridia character. 

United Provinees. 

There is little co-ordination between the activities of the various msti- 
tutes doing social service work, and so far little or no attempt has been 
made to bring this about. The Bural Development Department works for the 
uplift of village folk aud the schemes in the Medical Public Health, Indus- 
tries, Agricultiu'e, Veterinary, Co-operative, Forest and Education Dep^* 
ments are co-ordinated with a view to improving the condition of the 
villagers. 

There is no institution in the United Provinces for imparting training in 
social service work though the need for one is felt. 

_A short account of the activities of the social service agencies in the 
United Provinees is given below: — 

Rural Development Department of the United Provinees Government . — 
This department deals with rural uplift and other schemes pertaining 
to medical and public health, industries, agriculture, veterinary, W- 
operative, forest and education. The aims of these are to improve the 
condition of villagers, to lessen poverty, to remove ignorance and ilhteraoy, 
to ameliorate the condition of the women, to give better care to the sick 
and distressed, to prevent cruelty to animals, etc. These ^ schemes are 
co-ordinated by the Hural Development Officer, United Provinces, 

With regard to social service among women, the Department is 
menting at Pyzabad in training village women as welfare worker^ nxter 
completing the course they will go book to the villages and start weuMe 
centres where village women will not only be made literate but win also 
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Ije taugbii girl guiding, linndicrnftB, cooking, etc., and will bo given general 
guidance in the methods of better-living. 

Tlie Salvation Army works among criminal tribes and looks after thoh 
uplift. The Mission also runs hospitals, criminal tribes settlements and 
-does propaganda and social service work in villages. 

Scica Samifi, Allahabad Tlic aim of the Samiti is to popularise the 

ideal of social service, to help distressed classes, to train social workers, to 
promote co-operation 'and physical culture, to take measures Inr the uplift 
of depressed classes, to start widow's homes and rescue ^islirams, to 
provide medical relief and to organise boy scouts. The society has run 
A. E. P. Ambulance and First Aid elnsses. It also runs_ a number of 
institutions of social service, dealing with eduontion, medical relief and 
adult literacy and co-operates ■a'ith other institutions in social service 
activities irrespective of caste, creed and colour. 

All-India Agarwal Sewa Samiti. — Tlie Samiti works at important fairs 
and renders help in traffic control, supply of water, searching and restoring 
lost children to their relatives. It also renders medical relief. 

Arya Samaj. — ^This is a religious institution and its activities are con- 
fined to the social and icligious uplift of the Hindu Society. 

Gandhi Setoa Samiti, Cawnpore, maintains a volunteer corps to assist 
strangers and distributes food and medicines to the poor. The vohinteers 
assist people in big fairs in Benares and Allahabad. 

V. P, Kirana Seioa Samiti, Cawnpore, distributes money, clothes and 
medicines to the poor It runs an Allopathic and an Ayurvedic dispensary. 
Stipends are given to poor students. Foundlings and lost children arc 
looked after. In the hot weather drinking water is provided for labourers. 
The Samiti assists people visiting festivals and mclas and maintains a 
first aid corps. 

Ohhotey Lai Gaya Prasad Trust, Cawnpore.— This is a charitable insti- 
tution. Its activities consist in giving maintenance allowance to poor 
widows, distributing food to the poor and providing scholarships for poor 
studefits. The trust also runs a library and Dharamshala. 

Anand Sewa Samiti, Cawnpore, and Ilindnstan Sewa Samiti, Cawnpore, 
— These maintain a corps of volunteers to assist the poor and undertake 
relief work. 

Welfare Work Department, Elgin Mills, Cawnpore.— The department 
does social work among the mill workers. It runs a school for their 
children and has provided a recreation ground. It maintains a rendiii" 
room and a hall for dramatic performances. ” 

All-.India Shia Conference, Luchnow, — ^This body is responsible for the 
existence of the Shia Intermediate College, Shia Arabic College. Sarfnra?: 
Press (which publishes the daily Sarfarnz ns well) -and Lcsnnul Qnum 
labrary. These institutions ore reported to render vahmble sen-ice to the 
Shia community. 

Anfuman Islahul Musalmin and Miimtae Darul Yatama, Luohiow —The 
main object of the Anjumnn is to make arrongoments for Muslim funerals. 
The Darul Yatma is an orphanage where Sunni orphans are brought un 
and trained for various occupations*, 
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Tanzimul Mominin, Luchiioie. — Services of social nature are rendered 
by this institution in connection uith processions and meetings. It also 
loots after the poor and unemployed. . 

Hussainahad and similar Trusts, Lucknow, derive income from invest- 
ments or bequests made in the da.vs of the Oudli Kings. Their social 
service activities arc confined mainly to Shins, relief and pensions to the 
poor, educational aid to students and monetary help for religious purposes. 
Two smoll hospitals and poor houses are maintained by separate bequests. 

Anjuman Islah Muasharat, Hhaltjahanpur. — ^The Anjumau aims at dis- 
couraging intemperate or extravagant habits. 

Ettropaan and Anglo-Indian Associations are: — 

(1) The European Association (with headquarters at Cnwnpore). 

(2) The Anglo-Indian and D. B. Association. 

(3) The U. P. Benevolent Society. 

(4) The Dorothy Crosthwaito Homes. 

(5) The Strangera’ Home, 

These institutions do social service work among European and Anglo- 
Indian community. 

Young Men's Christian Association, concerns itself among other acti- 
vities with the welfare of soldiei-s both at home and abroad. 

Indian Christian Union, Allahabad. — ^This association has been sta^d. 
Lj the Christians of Allahabad and is uffiliuted to the All-India Chnsnan 
Conference It works for the interest of the Christian community m 
general It has organised War Committee, EmplojTOent Committee, 
and other committees of social work. It co-operates with similar organiza- 
tions in social work nf public interest. 

IFoiiicn’s Union Missionaiy Society of America, — ^maintains a female-^ 
hospital which opens dailj at Fatehpur and once a week at Jahanabad. 
It also mamtaius a women's home nt Fatehpur for the instmotion of 
girls and women, more specifionlh' fallen girls or women in need of pro- 
tection. 

Hindustan Scouts Association, U. P., Allahabad. — ^The Association 
works at important fail's and renders help to visitors in ti’affic control, 
water supplj', searching for and restoring lost children. It also' provides 
medical relief and does health propaganda, anti-epidemic _ propagandii, 
rural development work, character building, camping, first aid work, etc. 

Bog Scouts Association. U. P., renders social service at f^® ^ 
various diiections by undertaking such tasks as Iiirst Aid, fire fighting, 
traffic control, life saving, and water supply during melas and sooia 
functions. 

United Provinces Prcivinoial Centre of the Si. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion. The U. P. Tubereulosih Association. United Provinces Branch -oj 
the Indian Red Cross Socieiij. — ^These ore agencies of an all-India status 
and an account of their main activities is given under ‘Delhi’. 

Girl Guides Association, rendert useful service on lines which are as 
well known as that of the Boy Scouts. 

The Women's Social Service League, Lucknow.- — ^The activities of the 
League are educational, vocational, medical and philanthropic generaUy. 
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Hindu Manila Ashram. Luchnaw.-Uha Ashram Bives protection ^to 
needy -and liclploss girls, widows and other poor women. T y 
educated and trained in spinning of charWia, sewing and cooking. 

Kandircva Nail: Sncllwr Sahha, Haldwaiii.—The Sabha works tor the 
uplift of the Naik Comimniity and maintains a rescue home for isaiiv 
girls. 

Hail jail Scwal: Ruiiyh, Allaliahiiil works for the uplift of the scheduled 
castes. 

The liamh'iishiia M[issiCH Home of Seivice, Bciiarci,. — The main objeets 
of this mission have nlread\ been described. 


The 17. P. Discharfied PiiKoiier<i' Aid Socicli/, Luekiioto . — This society 
'endeavours to give help to discharged prisoners in finding employment. 

Serraiii\ of India Sneiefij — Tt was founded by Mr. Gopal Krislinn 
Gokbnlc in 190.), with its headquarters at Poona. , Tts aims and activities 
have alreftdy been described. 

AUahahad VniversUy Barial Serriee Leayuc . — ^Tts activities are confined 
to village uplift work, adult education and other efforts to improve the 
condition of backward classes. 


Ltwhiwu' Uiiiversiiy, has an organisation for cxtvnmnrnl instruction 
whoso work has been in the following directions: — 

(1) Organisation of evening schools for working men. , 

(21 Lectures in Indian ianguages illustrated by films and magic 
lantern slides, in slum areas. 

(3) Adult hteraev work ui villages. 


(4) The sui-vej of slum areas and their various problems, 

Aligarh Muslim Viiivcisily Vnion, makes social service ono of its aims 
and objects. The members pay visits to neighbouring villagos and run 
a rural school. There is also a society called Anjuman Tslnhul-Murafat 
which works for the cause of rural uplift. 

The Benares Hindu University . — The Sevak Mandal organises magic 
lantern lectures on rural uplift, social reform and public health. It runs 
a day school for boys and another for girls besides five night schools for 
adults. Voluntefr corps are organised to help pilgrims on special loocosions 
and medical relief is rendered to villagers during plague and cholera 
epidemics. 

.igra Thiivei'.ity — ^There. are social service leagues at nfliliatcd colleges 
and their scopes and activities are; — 

The Social Sireiee 'Ijcague, Si. Andrew’ e 'College, Gorakhpur . — The 
league every year runs ono or two night schools in the city for a period of 
three or four months. To include the rending habit, students lend simple 
books to semi-literates once a week. Eural reconstruction work is also ' 
attempted in a village about three miles from the oolloge and talks are 
given on cleanliness, sanitation, elc. hfedical aid is also given when 
found necessary 

The Social Sciiiiee League, Bareilly College, organises classes in First 
Aid to the injured, and .helps in the' recruitment of members for the 
St. .John Ambulance Brigade Overaeas for the Empire of India. The , 
league also works for the removal of illiteracy from the depressed classes 
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mstrnotion in clDonliness and hanltliy life. 

The Social Service League, St. John's College, 
organised for training in First Aid. A niglit soliool is run in ttie Coilege 
and students co-operate in teaching poor lioys. 

Rural Devalopmeni and Social Service League, Agra College, ^Xight 
dosses nro hold for eollcgo scrvAnts ond nieinbers of scheduled castes, w o 
nre supplied with boohs niul other nialorinl free. Kcliei mcosurcs are 
organised in times of calamity such ns hen^’v rains. Lectures on Jim 
and hvgienc supplcmentod by procticn! demonstrations are giren *** . 

areas. A day school for children and a night school for adulls are 
tained. 


Social Seicicc UV«7.' aiiioug It'oiiifii. — great deal is done for the uplift 
of women through the I'lducation Department which^ awards soholarsnips 
to needy women. There arc some institutions like Ihe^ Sara Saaan in 
Allahabad and Stri Sudhar Vidijalaya, Bareilly, to which wotnen are 
admitted in largo miiiiheni for cdueation. These receive financial assist- 
ance from Govcminont. TIio flovernment also help Aimiliolai/as r)® J 
Hindu agencies. These institutions provide refuge for women and cnilaren. 
The mUi Sudhar Committee reseties Xaih girls from the professional prosti- 
tute class. 


Tlie Chief Inspectress of Girts' Schools suggests that clinics should be 
ntiacbed to each Diifferin Hospital (o instruct women in the question of 
birth control. It is further suggestod that coinmitlccs should be formed 
by District Alagistratos which should publish yearly reports on the emstmg 
conditions, plans for preventing the spread of drunkenness, prostitution, 
neglect of children, disease, poverty, vagrancy, and nil such social evils, 
and for awakening the puliHc conseicnce about such evils. 


LOCAII Al)MIjriSTIl.\TION'S. 


•l/wer-.If rrirara . 

The Chief Coniniissioucr agrees with the 
m respect of social service and for the establishment of an • 

of. Social Service with a central research institute. The 
eioner has suggested that a beginning should be made m j , 
establishing a Social Sen-ice Centre under the care of soim ed 
institution, preferoblv the Government College, Ajmer. IJiere 
volunta^' agencies of a recognised all-India status whose advice co 
sought in tlie matter. 


Bahichislan. 

The following 'agencies are engaged in social service in Baluchistan 

(1) Bed Cross Society. 

(2) Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 

(3) Boy Scouts Association. 



The Bed Cross Society deals ■with — 

(a) Maternity and Child Welfare and from its funds helps to main- 

tain a centre for this activity. 

♦ 

(b) Grants to Mission and other hospitals of the provhice. 

(o) The training of Health workers at the Lady Beading Health 
School. 

(d) The Junior Bed Cross nork. 

The Tuberculosis activities of the province centre round : — 

(a) tt clinic in the city. 

(b5 a sanatorium in the neighbourhood of the Brewery near Quetta. 

Coorg. 

There aie no voluntai-y agencies working in the field of social service 
in Coorg which could be asked to give the information required. 

Delhi. 

The Superintendent of Education, Delhi agrees with the recommenda- 
tions made b\' the Board and in particular with the suggestion for the 
establishment of an All -India Council of Social Service with a central 
research institute. 

The following voluntary agencies of a recognised all-India status nre- 
working in the field of social service in Delhi province: — 

(i) Council of Moral and Social Hygiene, New Delhi. 

(ii) Indian Bed Cross Society, New Delhi. 

(iii) Lady Beading Health School, Delhi. 

(iv) Tuberculosis Association of India, New Delhi. 

(v) St. John Ambulance Brigade. Delhi. 

(vi) Anti-Leprosy Society, Delhi. 

A brief account of their activities is given below; — 

Couiiril oj Moial and Social Hygiene, Keiv Delhi, — 20 agencies in India 
cany out the work sponsored by the Council. 

The Association norks for the protection of women and children. Its 
aim is to educate public opinion, and to arouse the public conscience so that 
active measures may bo taken against the traffic in women and children. 
Third party profiteers may be penalized and brothels gradually abolished. 

A high but simple moral standard in matters of sox is taught; the rehabi- 
litation of victimised girls and boys is arranged; adequate confidential 
medical treatment is provided for diseased persons; and uiisatisfsctorv 
customs, such as immature marriage, devadasaie, Nail;, Merichi and 
Jalpam customs are discouraged. 

The scope of the activities of the Association ma^* be suininarizcd as;— — 

(a) Lectures in the Uni versifies ond to social service groups; 

(b) the initiation of children’s Aid Societies and Besciie Homes; 

(c) the training of piovincial welfare workcre and other social wel- 

fare workers ; 

r 

fd) the initiation of a .scheme for co-ordination and progress ' in 
provinces and states; * o - 
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(e) discussions with the leaders in Women's Organisations in India 
as to their responsibility in moral and social welfare matteis; 
women’s groups such as the All-India Women’s Conference; 
the National Council for Women in India : the Trained Nurses 
Association of India; the Y. W. 0. A., etc.; 

(/) training of Indian Women delegates for the League of Nations 
Conference : 

(g) tours for discussion and initiation of work, and training of moral 

welfare workers: 

(h) promotion of laws for protection of women and children: 

(i) distribution of literature and 'translations; 

(i) propaganda against child marriage and other harmful social 
customs : 

(k) helping special cases. 

Co-ordination of activities. — The Associaiaon has at present under pre- 
paration a scheme for the more formal co-ordination, which will include 
hnancial gi-ants from the central body, and affiliation fees from branch 
societies. 

Tours undertaken by the Central Organiser and. Assistant Secretary 
hnve^ knit together the larger branch Societies, and strengthened their 
Telntionship to one another through personol contact. 

The Central Association has besides contacts throughout India and 
Indian States, a link with the International organisations of the League 
of Nations. 

^ Indian Bed Cross Sodetii. — The objects of this Society are the follow'- 
mg.— 

(l) The care of the sick and wounded men of His Majesty’s Forces, 

W'hether still on the active list or demobilised. 

(2) Tlie care of those suffering from tuberculosis having regard in 
the first place to soldiers and sailors whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

. (8) Child welfare. 

(4) Work parties to provide the necessary garments, etc., for hos- 

pitals and lienlth institutions in need of them. 

(5) Assistance required in all branches of nursing, health and w'elfaro 

woi'k, ancillary to any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recogiuscd by the Society. 

(6) 'Home Service Ambulance Work. 

(7) Provision of comforts and assistance to members of His Majes- 

ty’s Forces, w'hether on the active list or demobilised. 

The 8t. John Amjtulance Association. — Through this Association, men 
lioys and girls are trained without distinction &f caste or 
orcea, in First Aid, Home Nursing, and allied isiibjects to w’liich has 
recently been .added infttriiction in Air Baid Precautions. Those who 
avc received such training mav be enrolled subsequently in the St. .John 
•f •'* branch of the Ambulpuce Department of the Order 

oi ht. John, w’hieh affords holders of certificates of the St. John Ambulance 
Assoeiation opportunities of combinine individual 'effort for the public good. 
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of makiiig themselves useful in various spheres of ^ 

and civilfand thus of. fulfilling the ideals “S of 

suffering humanity which are the fundamental principles ol the uracr oi 

St. John. ' 

During the year 1940, 58,011 persons attended ’ 3,281 courses of mslnic- 
tion in First Aid, Home Nursing, Hygiene and Sanitation, and DoidciUc 
H ygiene and 'Mothercraft, of whom 38,596 qualified for the Association . 
certificates, namely 35,166 in First Aid, 2,804 in Homo 
Hygiene and Sanitation, and 194 in Domestic Hygiene and Molliorctafi. 
In addition 87 persons obtained Voucher certificates by passing a sccoiiu 
Kighpr test in First Aid, 229 obtained Medellions by passing the same 
examination for the third time and 72 Labels and 2 Pendants were earned 
by passing fitrther re-cxa#ninntions in First Aid and Home Nursing. In 
the A. E. P. course 2,902 persons attended 140 classOSi of whom 936 
qualified for ordinary certificates and 310 for Instructors » _ The irackcnr.ie 
School Course continued to operate satisfactorily and during 1940, 10,918 
students were instructed, of whom 7,647 qualified for ccrtificatcc. 

State GovEnKMnsTS. 

Baroda. , 

There are four industrial homes for wbmen in the Baroda State. A 
’briei accsfcat of tho vtorlsvag oi tVveao waii.ivA.iows is •. — 

(a) Shree Chimnabai Stree Vdijognlati (Bafoda ). — ^Tliis was 

established 27 years ago and has been doing useful work ever 
since. Women are taught sewing, Imitting, embroidery, 
book-binding, t^TJewriting, carpet making and calico printing. 

(b) Shri Maharani Chainnabai Maliila Vinhram, iracsfl’ri.— This 

was founded in April 1928. It is open to women above the 
age of 16 on payment of an annual fee of Be, 1. It has 
25.5 ineiiibers. Women are taught, sowing, knitting, cutting, 
embroidery work, fancy woik, painting and singing. 

(cl The ilahila Udijag Mandir, Dn;7ia.— If has five different classes 
in various branches of sewing for tiio 40 women inainfained 
in the Home. 

(dj Shree Parbhatibai Mahila Vdijogahtj. Unjha.—22 women .slid 
20 girls receive instniction in embroidery, sc'ring and knittiii".' 
Cochin. 

The chief agencies engaged in social welfare arc the Y. If C A 
T. W. C. A., Salvation army, Eamakrlshnn Mission, ’ Scout and Girl 
Guide movements, Eural Eeconstruction centres and Orphnnapci There 
is no co-ordination among those agencies. The question of depufino an 
officer for undergoing the course in ‘Social Sen ice’ will be considered 
after the establishment of a centre at Madras. On financial eroumN a 
'Centre cannot be oponcfl m the state. ^ ‘ 

s Hyderabad, 

-l/yirorr. 

[Several institutions in the state, such as tlic Mvsore ^v 
Conference, the Dcena Seva Snngha. the UniveSv Seft emeJt 
Sndana, Bangalore, are engaged in social service.] ‘ “’ment, Se^a 


r ] Infonmotion rcrcrod «Uor the mcetine of tlm BoRrfT 
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Tiavancorc. 

There is no institution or oi-ganisation established by the Travancore 
University for social service. In some of the colleges, societies organised 
by students are engaged in social service activities such as the spiead 
of literacy among poor children through, night schools, the giving of 
relief to the destitute, etc. The University encourages private agencies 
engaged in social service work. 

UnIVEBSITIES Ilf In'dia. 

Madras. 

The University is of the opinion that no action is called for at present. 

Nagpur.' 

The University agrees with regard to all recommendations, except 
No. TV in respect of which it has been stated that as for financial reasons- 
the appointment of a trained officer for extramural departments is not 
practicable, the extra-mural work of universities and colleges should be 
-continued as at present. 

"Fravancore. 

The University shares the views expressed by the State Government. 
Tisvabharati, SantiniUetan. 

It maintains a permanent Institute of Bural Eeconstruetion at Sri- 
Metan. Established in 1921, it has n trained and experienced staff in 
the following departments; — 

1. Bural Welfare — 

(a) Education of Public opinion. 

(b) Besearch. 

(c) Vratibalalcas. 

(d) Irrigation. 

2. Health — 

(a) Bural Health Co-operative Societies with a central ■ clinic and. 

hospital. 

(b) Eye Infirmary. 

(o) Maternity and child welfare. 

3. Educational Planning and Development, 
fa) Training of Teachers — tillage Schools. 

(b) Art and Crafts Training. 

(e) Becreationnl Training. 

4. Agi'iculture — 

(a) Experiments. 

(b) Dairy and goatery. 

(o) Extension work in ullages. 

3. Co-operation — 

(a) Banking. 

(b) Co-opcrdtive Village Societies. 

6. Silpobhavana — 

Training in and improving of handiorafts for villagers. 
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APPENDIX I (iO- 

Mkuorakduh on Item VII of tbc Agenda PiiACso Befoee the Centrai> 
Advisobv Boaed of Eduoation. 

Vicivs Provincial Governments, Local Administrations, etc., with 
regard to the recommendations made by the Board on the question 
of separating the School Leaving Cerl'^eatc Examination frortt'lhe 
Matriculation Examination. 

At its losti meeting held in January, 1941, the Central Advisory Board 
oi Education considered the desirability o£ having a separate School 
Leaving Certificate Examination in addition to the Matriculation Exomiiin- 
tion. The Board made the following recommendations: — 

(a) It is desirable on educational grounds that there should be only 

one examination at the termination of the normal high 
school course, i.e., there should not be separate Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate and Matriculation Examination.' 

(b) In order to meet the varied optitudes of the pupils and the 

circuinstances of the vocations and professions which they 
may He destined to enter, this examination should cover ns 
wide a field as possible. * 

(e) The Unir’ersities could and should find in such an enlarged 
examination the necessary qualifying test for admitting 
students to their courses of studies. 

2. These rcoommctidntions were brought to the notice of Provincial 
Governments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universi- 
ties in India and they were asked to communicate their comments and 

Soo! thereon. The information received from 

these authorities is summonsed below. 

Pkovinoial Govebnments. 

Bihar.— The Provincial Government have preferred to loserw M.n.r 

passed student to enter the un"vLih' wlifctf un r neeessanly entitle a 
additional tests or conditions 

Instruction is of the opinion that the tiipn ? .'® ®i'‘ector of Public 
on the iimversity insi”n n tesroTa1iS”%‘'^^ 

IS not sufficiently discriminating the&mc r„n7fn? 

E\^ynin.nion nnd"i Mntriouln"te™Emm^ 

each other would also attain the sa^ from 

not lonllv fib for a universilV Srccrto seek 

at an early age. This scheme has hJwcvS' n.voe.stion 
the two examinations were not suffieiS 'riisll^ct L e f 'f 
Bo„,t,a,;._The question of instituting ' a SchL ToT"® 
covering as wide a field ns possible is under consi^Lt; 
seems likely that the School Learin<r pre'^eiit. I( 

accepted by the Bombay University, for^sneriKL^®'^'^.?*'’ 
purposes. A further communicotion adll be mn/f 'f not tor all 

is reached. “*“50 ^hon a final decision 
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CcBtraZ Prownces and fierar.— The recommendatioDB of thfe Central 
Education in this respect have been in operaS S 
tile Central Provmoes smce 1935. Only one axaminafinn ; . 

School; CerMcate Examination is held every year by the Central 

co'^ducted by .the Madras and Andhra uiver! 
■courses and “dmission to the University 

of students appeaiine i^^n ^ ^®°tice, however, the number 

aU practical pmp^ th^fo^ « negligible. For 

tion at the end of tliA o“ly one common examina- 

Ac course in the province. 

Universities to^have ^a*BPnt«.f P^POsal under the consideration of the 
Courses, details in reeard^t examination for the University 

tion held by the School Leaving Certificate Examina- 

by side Witt, fo'®® 

University before the ®°“duoted by the Punjab 

to be discontinued haMnoA^o^i^ about 6 years. This, examination had 
the Punjab University proportion of students wished to take 

the School Leavine ®*®^"»*ion. the reason being that 

which the Matriculftinn Exammation included a vi'tio voee test 

. School atudeS ^ 

of the Pui-ab^SS%°“ leaving Certificate 

be sound and^^f ™wltirthp^Ifl^*th”^ consider the recommendations to 
tion at the end of the nnimpi should be only one e.xamina- 

cn examination, that exa^nl?*®^ sohcwl course. If there is going to be 

•‘“J!? '“» « <ri4e . 

the Punjab and^its'^deofeim^-JIn*^^’^ consideratiori of the University of 
Sind . — As Sind ** oommumoated in due course. 

have not offererany 

required, the one” for ~admtB^s°”^ ®®P®™^c examinations are 
Vher standard than tS^sS *r being of a somewhat 

between— School Leavm^ Exaimnation. The choice lies 

(b) havSI ralv°onP^’®^® separate examinations, and 

menting^t University supple- 

Exnerienpo i,.. " oy a lest m a few extra subjects. 

a large bulk of^^tu^nj™® ceparate exm.inations are held, 

number the other. This has bppn them, and only a negligible 

ccd is, it is belieVed tL pyi • *’>® Pre^ces. 

Province too. . ' c^enence of Madras and Nprth-West TVoniier 
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The U. P. Government agree that the School Leaving Examination 
•should have as uride'a field of subjects as possible but would deprecate 
any tendency unduly to restrict the number of subjects that can be ofiered. 
•Breadth rather than depth should be the object at that stage. If the 
^universities should decide to hold a separate admission examination, the 
tendency to undue restriction of subjects would, it is feared, be 
•emphasised. An alternative solution would be for the universities to admit 
•only such students as pass out in the higher divisions at the School 
Leaving Certificate Examination. 

Since there is in this province an Intermediate examination between 
'the University and the High School, so long as that examination continues, 
‘this question does not arise. But it is doubtful how far the Intermediate 
lExamination is hi the best interest of education.] 

Local AnMiKisTiuTioNS. 

Ajmer-Merwara . — ^The Chief Commissioner agrees with the recommenda- 
'tions of the Board. 

Baluchistan . — ^The 'Chief Commissioner agrees with the recommenda- 
■tions of the Board, but there being no university in the province, no action- 
can be taken. 

Delhi . — ^The Superintendent of Education agrees fully that there should 
be only one examination at the termination of the normal High School 
-Course'!. At present, the Board of Secondary Education conduct two exa> 
minations, viz., the High School Certificate and School Leaving Certificate' 
Examinations. As the latter has during the last few years failed to attract 
• sufficient number of candidates, a projiosal to abolish it is under the 
•consideration of the Board. In the scheme of Beorganisation of Secondary 
•Education drawn up by the Board of Secondary Education, it has been 
■suggested that the courses for the Higher Secondary Examination should 
■'Cover as wide a field as possible and should be so designed as to provide 
an approach to the University and an approach to the professions, such 
-as medicine, commercial and secretariat training for employment in higher 
ministerial employments and other commercial offices. 

' State Govehotiekts. 

Baroda . — The State Government are in agreement with the recom- 
mendations of the Board. 

Cochin . — ^This is a matter for the Madras University to decide so far 
-as the State Examination is coneamed. The State School Leaving Certi- 
-ficate Examination offers sufficient scope for entrance to the University. 

Hyderabad . — ^From the point of view of economy and administrative 
efficiency, it is desimble to have one common examination for all pupils 
whether they wish to join a University or Service or go in for technical 
or vocational training. A suggestion is' made that in de-vising the courses 
of studies the reouireinents of all classes of pupils should be taken into 
•consideration, as is the ease in Hyderabad. 

The present position in the State is that there is .t dual 
s^ystem of High School Education, the High School Leaving Certificate 
•Scheme and the Osmania Matriculation Scheme. While the holders of 
both the TTi gb School Leaving Certificate and the Osmania Matriculation 

[ ] Informotion not received in for' pla-ing before the meeting of tha Board. 
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Certificate are eligible for service', admission to the coUeges is regulated br 
^e conditions laid down by the Madras University and the Osmania 
University. It has, however, been recently decided to amalgamate the 
two sptems and to have a common course of studies with a public exa- 
mination at the end of Glass X to be conducted by the Board of Secondary 
Education «nd to be called the Higher Secondary Examination. 

Mysore.— [There is only one public examination at the end of the- 
agh Schools course-S. S. L. G. In the University, the minimum quali- 
fication for admission to the university courses of study is a pass in the 

r the minima of marks prescribed for the 

eUoibilitj for college course of study, or an equivalent examination. The 

^ devised as to permit students to foUow 

courses m vocational subjects such ns Engineer- 
and examination like S. S. L. C. 

^ menXSL®Tf''t2^ Travnneore agrees with the recom- 

UxivERsmEs IX India. 

recommendations of the Board. 
UnivSS firw?;;®pf®®“1®'y.®^“oation is outside the purview of the 
SS “g^oement with the recom- 

AcaS'briJXta t” "» eoven»„.t. 

Caleuffa.— Beeorded.' 

0::aZatim^nt endorses the view that there should be one- 

Tlire^pnf *“O.J?™“stion of thejiormal high school course. 

consideration a scheme of a^ th ^“^ei-sity has for some time under 
the necessiu-i- ^ three-year degree course. The question of 

matelv connected wifh^Hie''^ admitting students to this course is inti- 
the present standard of University is of opinion that 

examination althoiiirTi ci m ^^“*rioulntion Examination or anv equivalent 
Classes where tW Ivicf admission to the Inteimediate 

to a three-vear desn-po n ‘lualifying test for admission 

propose to 'raise tho Secondary Education, Delhi, 

year so Examination by one 

th. <» 

.Vadras. The University infoims- ‘ 

thp j'^'**ri«’ijlatfen examination conducted bv 

CerfSplTr there exists also the Secondary School Leaving 
men? +V.P conducted by the Provincial Governr 

numtspo pf A examination are recognised for 

* eligibility to University courses ofstudv in accord- 
ance with certain rules of eligibility." 

ficate^EMminlBra^nhrXS®^' 

Trava„oore.—The University agre es. 

r ] Information received after the meeting of the Board. 
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APPENDIX I (g). 

lUEMOItANDUM ON ITEM VIII OF THE AGENDA PLACED BEFORE THE CENTRAL 

Advisory Board of Eddoation. 

Views of Provincial Go-ucrmnents, Local ' Admintstrations, etc., tcitfi 
regard to the recommendations made by the Board on the question of 
adopting a uniform system of nomenclature for the designation of 
teachers in universities and colleges. 

At its last meeting held in January 1941, the Central Advisory Board 
■of Education had before it the question of adopting a uniform system of 
nomenclature throughout India for the designation of teachers in colleges. 
The Board made the following recommendation^ : — 

(i) It is most desirable to adopt imiform designations for the teaching 

staff of universities and of the constituent or affiliated colleges 
of universities. 

(ii) The indiscriminate use of the title ‘Professor’ by teacheis of all 

grades in colleges and universities had well-nigh made the 
term devoid of its essential connotation. 

<iii) The following designations are suggested: — 

(a) For University teachers. — ^Professor, Eeader, Lecturer, Demon- 

strator and Tutor (the designation ‘Tutor’ is intended to 
include a teacher whose contact with students is not limited 
to the locture-room but extends to indiiidual teaching and 
guidance given personally or in the company of not more 
than two or three students at the same time. It should be 
made clear that a Tutor need not necessarily be a separate 
grade of teacher, e.g., a Lecturer may be a Tutor also). 

(b) For College teachers.— Lecturer, Demonstrator and Tutor with 

such variants or additions us senior or junior Tutor, senior 
or junior Lecturer. 

"While the above represents the objective which should be aimed_ at, it is 
probable that it can only bo achieved progressively , The following addi- 
itional recommendations are accordingly submitted: — 

(a) That in the transitional period the designation ‘Professor’ should 
in no case be given to persons unless : — 

(i) they occupy a Univeraity Chair; or 

(ii) (in the case of a college teacher) they are of outstanding nimt 

and scholarship and are entrusted with the responsibility 
of organising and conducting teaching work in a subject 
to the standard of an Honours or Post-graduate de^ee (a 
Board jointly representing Government and University 
could and should during the transitional period be em- 
powered to decide who are entitled to the status of Pro- 
fessor as above defined). 

<(b) That Universities should not henceforward recognise the title 
of Professor except in the case of persons above described 
but in the case of present incumbents this principle wouldi 
have to be applied with a good deal of elasticity and its appli- 
cation should be left to the discretion of the University 



Autlioritics thctnsclres. There are cerLain instituUonB which’ 
hare a quasi-Uiiivcrsiby status, c.g., the Indian Institute ot 
Soienco, Bangalore. The 2 >nnciplo above suggested ought to 
apply to them as though they were universities. U any 
dispute arises ns to the status ol any particular institution, 
it should bo detemined by^ the Government concerned, whoso 
decision sbovild be iinnl. 

2. These recommendations were brought to the notice of Provincial 
Governments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
in India and they were asked to communicate their comments and the- 
action proposed to bo taken tlicrcon. The information received from these 
authorities is summarised below: — 

PnOVI.VCIAI, GoVEnXMEXTS. 

Bihar , — ^Tho Provincial Government agree with the Board that the 
indiscriminate use of tho title “Professor" by teachers nf all grades in 
colleges without any reforeneo to their standing in scholarship or educa- 
tional attainments should be stopped, but they regret that they are not 
able to accept wholly tho designations suggested by the Board ns the 
pcraiwent objective to bo aimed at in the matter. According to the- 
principles laid down by the Board the term "Professor" will bo restricted 
to Unh’crsity teachers, but ns the Patna University is not a teaching 
University, no ‘Professor' will bo loft in the province in the event of the- 
acceptance of tho Board's recommondation. Tho Provincial GovemmenC 
accordingly suggest that in order to meet tho special conditions in Bihar, 
solution may be found cither on the lines of tho designations suggested by 
®oord for the transitional period or ns proposed by the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bihar, whicli is mentioned below 

‘ There should be definite .posts called Professorsbips or ‘Chairs' and' 
only the holders of these posts should be styled ‘Professors' 
irrespective of the pay drawn by them. There should not 
bo more than one or two such posts in each subject in a 
college. Similarly the other designations such ns assistant 
professors, i-caders, lecturers, demonstratora and tutors, 
should bo reserved for holders of definite posts.”. 

The Provincial Government have further stated thot no change in nomen- 
clature should be attempted in Bihar unless nil the provinces in India or 
at least a majority of them agree to make changes in nomenclature 
according to accepted principles, ns otherwise it might create confusion in 
relotmg the standing of tcachei-s in provinces which have changed their 
nomenclature with those of teachers in provinces which hove not done so. 

Bombay . — ^In the Bombay province, tbe University of Bombay con- 
trols post-graduate teaching generally through offiliated colleges, and there 
are very few University Chairs as such. lie question of uniform, nomen- 
clature for different members of the staff of affilioted ■ colleges was consi- 
dered by the Syndicate of the Bombay University in July 1041, who are 
in favour of tho adoption <o£ uniform’ designations for the teaching staff” 
of universities and of constituent and aflBliated colleges. The Syndicate 
has suggested, and the Provincial Government endorse the suggestion, that 
the question should bo examined further by 'the Inter-University Board, 
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In the of&liated coUegeSi 'wliero teachers are indisoriminately called 
‘Pcofossots’ the position is very disturbing, bub in respect of Govcimneut 
colleges the following principles, are at present followed in the province. 

* 

(1) All tnembers of the Indian Educational Service and Bombay 

Educational Service Class I should retain their designation 
of ‘Professor’. 

(2) In the case of Bombay Educational Service Class II OfEcers 

and contract posts of a gazetted status the designation 
'Professor' should be extended to those of ten years standing: 
and to those — 

(a) that are heads of departments in the subjects or post-graduate 

degree courses, or 

(b) that are m charge of laboratories for degree courses, or 

(c) that are in charge of a subjeot for a post-graduate degree. 

Afodras. — The Provinciol Government agree generally with the following 
views expressed by their Director of Public Instruction: — 

"In Arte and Science Colleges managed by Government, members 
of the Btaft arc designated Lecturer, Assistant Lecturer, 
Pandit or Munslu, Tutor and Demonstrator. The title Pro* 
fessor and Assistant Professor is not used in Government 
Arts and Science colleges, the only exception being the 
Presidency College founded in 1840 os a college of quasi- 
University stotus — it having acquired through old practice a 
prescriptive right to designate certain members of its stoff os 
Professors, which title is, however, only given in the way 
approved by the Board, i.c,, to tenebers of outstanding merit 
ond scholorsbip who are entrusted with the responsibility of 
organising and conducting teaching work in a subject to the 
stodard of an Honours or Post-Graduate degree". In 
Professional Colleges, it is customary to designate os ‘Pro- 
fessor’ the head of o department, as they arc highly qualified 
professional men. 

Tho Director of Public Instruction has recommended that tlio title 
professor should nob be used in any college which teaches only 'to the Pass 
Degree standard, its use being confined to (a) Institution of quasi-Univer- 
sity foundation or stotus, (b) to designate in other colleges certain teachers 
of outetanding merit and scholarship who ore entrusted with the respon- 
sifaih'ty of organising and conducting teaching work in a subject to the 
standard of on Honours or Post-Graduate degree, (c) tcacbors in Univer- 
sities who occupy a Universi^ Chair. 

North-West Frontier Provincc.—An there is no .university in the North- 
West Frontier Province, oil the three collcgc.s being afTiliatcd to the Punjab 
University, ony action taken by the Punjob University in this connection 
will automatically apply to the institutions affiliated to it. 

Orissa.— Tho colleges in Orissa oro cither under Patna Universitv or 
under the Andhra University. It is not possible for the Provincial Gov- 
emment to take. any action in the matter unless the Universities concemed 
adopt uniform designations for tho fcaohing staff of colleges or until Orissa 
has a Univereify of her own. 
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Punjab. — Tho Provincial Government have decided to adopt Iho 
follow'ing designations for llio teaching siaS in Government colleges: — 

(i) All members of the I. E. S. and F. E. S. (Class I) ^serving in 

colleges will be designated ns Professors. 

(ii) All P. E. S. (Class II) OfTicers serving in colleges as “Senior 

Lecturers.”. 

(iii) All S. E. S officers Serving in colleges ns "Lecturers”. 

(iv) The designation of Denion.strnlors and Phj-sienl Training Super- 

visors to continue as nt present. 

(v) When a professor or a lecturer is in-charge of a department in 

a college, he may have the additional designation (within 
tho college only) of “ITcad of the department of a particular 
subject”. 

Sind. — ^There being no university in the Province, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment have not found it necessary to con.sider the question. 

^ United Provinces. — [This Government generally agree with the 
principles cnmiciatcd by the Board. The practice of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity is in conformity with them. Lucknow, Bcnai'cs, and Aligarh 
Universities agree generally and would welcome a uniform system. 

Agra University presents a more difficult problem. It is an affiliating 
and esamining University, with a number of colleges spread over United 
Irovlnces, Central India and Ajmer, most of which have jiost graduate 
classes of an advanced standard. At present the head of each section 
in these colleges is designated as Professor. Tho United Provinces Gov- 
ernment consider that these heads of departments should continue to be 
so designated as Professors, (permanently, not merely as a transitional 

provision), provided that certain conditions are fulfilled, such as — 

» 

(1) they must bo actually teaching post graduate classes, 

(2) they must have attained a certain seniority, sny ten years of 

teaching experience, 

(3) they should be of high merit, 

(4) there must be a responsible b6dy with power to decide the claim 

of a teacher to be designated ns Professor. 

» ij desirable to secure uniformity throughout the country. 

T J'^°“~.P®™aps be advantageous to have tho details worked out by the 
Inter-University Board.] T 


LoOAI, AnMINIBTRATIONS. . 

Ajmer-MerwaTa . — The Chief Commissioner ogrees that there are 
vantages m uniformity of nomenclature for coUege teachers, but he 
would confine the term ‘Professor* solely to teachers in University colleges 
of degree standard. Jo 

_ Baluchistan . — ^Tlie local administration proposes to follow the piin- 
mpies laid toiTO by the (Board, for the proposed Intermediate College at 
vuetta which is to be known as the Higher Grade Secondarv School, and 
tno staff will be teachers and not ‘Professors’. 

I 

1 Information not recoivod in timo for plaoinf; boforo tho mooting of the Boarl. 
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Delhi. — The SupeiiiittMideiit. of Kduciillon is in agrccincnl with tho 
Board that it is necessary to Imvc u uniform system of noinonchituro 
for the (le«ignalion of te.iciieis in colieges. Those touching ilogrec cIu-scb 
and above should he designated ‘I’lofessors’, sjiecinlly when flies nro 
heads of ilepnrtinents. Heads of deparfinenls in a University •■honld bo 
called 'University I'rofessoi-s’ Other incmlierK of the teiiching staff of 
collepo.s should he designated as “i.i eturers” wIiilc those doing liiloriid 
work on the Arts side should he termed “Tiitors” and those doing demon- 
stration work on the Science side should hi; called "Demonstr.itors”. 

Stw OownsMr.sTs. 

Baroda. — ^The Stale Govcninieni are in agreement with the recom- 
mendations of the Bo.uxl. 

Cochin. — ^The State Government accept the suggestions of the Board. 

Hydernhad.—TUo Nizam ’,s Government accept the conclusioni; reached 
'by the Board. 

Travancorc. — ^I’he Slate Go\emiuent share the s-iews expressed by 
the University of Travancorc. 

UxivKiisiTirs IX Txdi.\. 

.Ipra. — ^I’he Uni\cibit> being purely ntrilinting, without uns le.iehiug 
staff "of its own, it has no opinion to offer in tho matter. 

Allahahad\. — ^Tlie desicnations of different elnssus of teacher, in the 
University, eis., Professor, Reader, T/;otinei, are in conformity with 
the suggestions made by the Boaid. 

Andhra. — If is desirable to adopt uniform designations for the te.iehing 
staff of Universities and of the constituent of affiliated colleges of the 
Universities. This University has already referred the matter to the 
Government and the affTilintetl colleges. 

CalciiUa. — Tlie University agrees with the Board 

Delhi . — The University endort<es the view’s of the Bo.ird and hue 
■decided to give iminedinfe effect to them. 

Luchnoto. — Recorded. 

Mysore. — [The teaehen, m Arts and Science Colleges in the University 
arc given only tliree dc.signotions, Piofc.'sor, Assihtniif Professor and 
Lecturer.] 

Nagpvr. — A committee lias been apiiointed to consider the subject. 

Travancorc. — The University agrees that it is desirable to adopt 
uniform dcstgnnlioiis for the tcaeliing staff of universities and colleges, 
and that the designation “Professor” should not be indiseriniinately used 
ns at pre.scnt. Tlio Univeisity is willing to adopt the .suggestions 'of tho 
Board, provided other Universities arc also agreeable. 

[ 1 InTormation rocoivcrl after tlie meeting of llic Hoard. 
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APPENDIX I (li)- 

MEMonAXDUM OX Ttem lx or run Aobsda Pi^ACno BcrOBE ins Cesteu, 
Anvisonv Board or Educatiok, 

Views of tho Provincial Govcriments, etc., regarding the suggestion of 

the Board in respeot of the inclusion of practical hygiene in the 

courses for teachers 'in training colleges and training schools. _ 

At its lost mcoting held in .Tnntiory 1011, the Control Advisory Board 
of Education had before it the question wlint iJtactical (.lops^ could bo 
taken by Education Authorities in po-operation with Public Health 
Authorities to improve the physical condition of school childreu. The 
Board suggested inter alia that n eonsidcrnble advance might be made if 
the courses for tcochcrs in training colleges and schools were expanded 
to include training in practical hygiene. 

2. This recommendation was brought to tho notice of, Provincial Gov- 
ernments, Local Administrations and State Govemmentsi and they were 
asked to intimoto the action which they proposed to take on it. The- 
informotion received from these authorities is summarised below. 

Provikoiai- Governments, 

Bihar. — At present hygiene forms a part of the compulsory subject- 
“school management and hygiene'’ in tho syllabus for training sohools, 
while in training colleges “Hygicno of tho School Child" is a paper in. 
the Diploma in Education Exomiuation. 

Bombay — Instruction in health and hygiene is imparted in prunoxy 
schools through lessons in the Bcaders used in these sohools. Every 
child completing the elementary course gets some gencrol information' 
regarding cleanliness end healthy living. Hygiene is also included in the- 
revised syllabus of studies for prirnory schools, and is one of tho subjects 
for the Primary School Leaving Examination. In tho Training Institu- 
tmns for men and women primary teachers there is olready provision for 
the teaching of hygiene. The subject has also been included omong those 
taught in secondary schools. In tho course of studies for tho Siaining 
ustitute for Physical Education, 'Hygiene ond Sanitation’ have been 
included. In tho Training Colleges for secondary teachers, the subject 
is included in tho paper on ‘Practice in Education*. Apart finom school' 
work, lectures illustrated by lantern slides are also given by Inspecting 
OfBcers on topics connected with health, hygiene and sanitation. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — Tlie courses in physical education ot 
training institutiotas now include hygiene of a more practical nature ond. 
there is a noticeable change for the better in the attitude of teachers, and. 
pupils in most sohools. 

Since 1937, practical hygiene has 'been a compulsory subject in the' 
curriculum of primory schools, Tho course has been mode still more' 
practical in the Normal schools. In the Training College, it is now o 
subject of exomination for both the B. T. degree and the Diploma of 
Teaching of the Nagpur University. 

As a result, teachers of all grades are gradually becoming hygiene- 
minded. 
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Madras.— Traimns in practical hygieno is already ^ 

courses for teachers in training colleges and 

Instruction in health, nutrition and first-a.d fonn^ part of the u rncuium 

of training schools for teachers. Practical work in 

instruction in health is also done in higher elementary 

For the L. T. course of the Unuersity of Madras, Children s diet . 

‘clothing*, ‘cleanliness’, ‘fatigue*, ‘training the child in .fl; 

hvgicne*, ‘common ailmenta*, ‘first aid in minor injuries , health 

le^slation affecting schools’, etc., form part of the syllabus. 

North-Wesl FronUer Province.— Thn rccommeiidation of the Board is 
alieady in force in the province. First .lid mid hygiene elns«e« are held 
every vear in all secondary and training schools, instruction being gixen 
by foliy qualified doctors. Examinatimie are held and ccrtificntos 
awarded by the Bed Cross Society. 

Orissa. — ^Doctor teachers with L. JI. P. qnnlifienUons have been 
appointed in certain Government high schools who were deputed to iiimergO’ 
training in nutrition at Coonoor in Madras. They have been pul in-ehargo 
of teaching Hygiene. Their special function is to awoken lioaUh 
consciousness in the students and to lay stress on the preventive tlinn 
on the curative side of health. In secondary training schools and Inch 
schools in South Orissa there are qualified physical twining instructors 
trained in Modras. 

Punjab. — ^Training in practical hygiene is included in the courses of 
study in training schools and colleges in the protinee. 

Sind. — ^Instruction in Pliysiology and Hygiene is already liring imparted 
in training instilulions in the province. 

United Provinces. — fTheie arc in the province three Supenntendinie 
of Physical Training and an assisliinl master who perform similar duties. 
These have been specially trained, two at Dunfemiline, one in Denmark 
and one in JIadrns. Tlie siiperinteiidents train all pupil teachers in the 
three Government Training Colleges in U. P. so ns to fit them to super- 
intend the Pliysical Training when appointed in n school. The Superin- 
tendents hold two special courses of si.v weeks each for the purpose, of 
training assistant masters in Anglo-Vcrnaciilnr schools and (enehen from 
Vernacular schools in Pliysical IVaining in ncconlnnee with tiie Depart- 
menl’s graded syllabus. The Ltielmow Christian College has n ro 1 Ie?e of 
Physicnl Education attached to it which turns out v.-oll twin'd piiysiesl 
training teachers after a two years course and these me finding einploy- 
mtnt in various *ehooIs. Teachers from Anglo-Vernneiilnr institution, me 
at present being given S months’ training in ngilify eterei-i « n-Ifh 
apparatus at this college to provide for the introduelion of these e"erei«'s 
in the higher classes of High Schools and Tiiferniediste Collegf Tliis 
course is arranged by the dep-srimenf and an instructor tr.sin'd in D'nm’.rk 
has been deputed by the Department to fake charge. 

The girls have also not been ignored and to develop plivslea! 'nioin- 
011 modern lines among them, some feneher.. Inive I.een and m,. h-.;iis 
twined at the Women’s College of Phisieal Ddueation at rnieiit's 

Several Physieal Education Coinmiitees hiis'- l./.en :.r)Toi-if'd fio-i 
time to time to draw un syllabuses !,„{ the eontw! remains i,. U,,. 1 ,-nls 
of tlie Department who have prescribed n .syllnhtN. 

f J Information not rrm’rod in time for pTnrinp More ib» ..f n-srd' 
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Tlie tcacliors from tlic recognised Aiiglo-Vcruaenlnr iinstitutions are 
"being trained nt the College of Physical Education, Tnioknow'. Po far 
two teachcis per Govci-ntnent institution have been trained from altnnst 
all the Government Anglo- Vernacular institutions. Tlie last batch of 
Government school leaelM'r.s joined the College on October 0, 10 tl, and 
the training of aided High School teachers will commence f'om .laminry 
next. For ordinary physical training specially qualified toaclieis are 
appointed in schools .and colleges and it is proposed to leplaoe drill instruc- 
tors by assistant masters of physical training. 

No academic quolifieations are prescribed so far for these teachers 
but it will be at least Iligh Sehool for Anglb-Vcrnacular Schools. All 
teachers of Physical Training in Anglo-Vernacular schools must have 
passed a course in Physical Training. Tenchets for primary and secondary 
vernacular schools are trained every year by the three superintendents 
and the assistant master of Physical Education at two refresher courses. 

For primary schools the tenelicrs arc now practically all trained. All 
pupil tcnchera in Normal and Training Schools arc instructed in Phy.sicol 
ftaining- No Physical Instructors are recruited from outside the 
Province.] 


Local ADMiNisTnATios.s. 

Eoard of High School and Intermedicto 
^aucation, Pajputann (including Ajmcr-Menvnra), Central India and 
watior lias recently introduced the teaching of Anatomy, Physiology' and 
ypene in high school classes ns a compulsory subject. In rural schools, 
^bjeofc are delivered by Sub-Assistanb Surgeons in-chnrgo , 
uovernment Dispensaries, wherever such facilities arc available, 

histitution in Baluchistan for the train- 

it is Hypcnc is imparted in all schools at present, but 

IS not a compulsoiy subject in the high departments. 

State GosTnx'srexTS. 

mendauS'd^ the nswement with the recom- 

^Portnucc is already attoclied to the study of 


Travancorc. — *The 
syllabus for the L. T. 


course in practical liygieno has been included iii the 
Degree examination of the Travancorc University. 


appendix I (ij. 

i EMOBAliDOM ON THE IteM X OF THE AgBXDA PlAOED BeFOBE THE CeXTBAL, 
-^Dvisonv Boabd of Bdccatiox. 

Excision of undesirable passages from text-books prescribed for Univer- 
sity studies. 

in M meeting of the Central Advisoiy Boaid of Education held 

, , “y the question whether what iniglit be described as undesir- 

i should be excised from text-books prescribed for university 

les was raised, and it was deci ded to refer it to the Inter-University 

[ ] jfnfoimation not rocotvod in (imo for placing before tho meeting of the Board. 
*Infonnation received after the mooting of tho Board. 
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Bonrd for an expression of opinion. At the last meeting held in January 
1941, it was reported to the Board that the Secretary of the Iirter-Univer- 
sity Board, who was addressed in the matter, had replied that the question 
would be considered at the meeting to be held on the 15th and 16th Janu- 
ary 1941. 

The following resolution was, then adopted by the Board — 

“The Bonrd strongly recommends that all cbsceno and erotic 
passages should be omitted from the text-books prescribed 
for eourscs of study in all the subjects.” ’ . 

2. This resolution has boon forwarded to all Universities. It is not 
yet known what action thej* have taken or propose to take in the matter. 


APPENDIX I (j). 

MEMonvxDVM ox Item \J or the Aoexda Peaced Befobe the Cexthae 
Advisoby Boaiid or Education'. 

IteportB from Pfovincia! GovCTinnentx rctfarding ihc lecOmmCndafinn made 
hy the Board on Ihc neej for arranging sjncific inutruetion in schools 
on ihc suhicci of 'Kindness to animals’. ^ 

At its last meeting held in Januaty 1941, the Central Advisory Bonrd 
of Education agreed to commend the need for arranging speeido instruc- 
tion in soliools on the subject of ''Kindness to animals” to the aftentiou 
of Provincial Governments, Local Administrations and State Governments 
who were asked to forward their comments and to intimate the action 
proposed to be taken thoroou. The replies received from these authorities 
have been summarised for the information of the Bonrd. 

PnovrxoiAE GovnnxMnxTS. 

Bihar. — [In order to give practical effect to the recommendation of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education for importing instruction on 
the subject of ‘kindness to aninmls’ in schools of this province, the Pro- 
vincial Government have decided — 

(1) that the language rendere and other appropriate roadere pres- 
cribed by the Test Book Committee must contain reading 
matters de-nling with kindness to animals and exhortation 
against eruelty to them. For this puipose nreossarivinslriic- 
tinii will be issno,] to the Text-Book Committee not to 
approve a book whieh does not conlahi, s.av. at least jiagfs 
of reiding matter of this kind. This will be done verv 
gradually so that the piiblisbers mav have due notiee of the 
ordeis and existing books may not be rendered useless. 

(21 that the subject should also be frequently dise.usscd in tlu 
school debntino socictins. essay cluhs, etc!, and the teseher- 
shoiild eneoiiMge hovs to report to them any mstavees of 
CMiolty to animals whieh they may eoine neros'. nrd s»el- 
their ndiiee as to the best w'Sy of prei'cnting siieh crueKv 
so that hovK may observe instnnees of crucltv 'and think on 
the possible way of preventing them. 

(8) that pictures on ‘kindness to animals’ should be hung up in 
class rooms. 


[ ] IhfotTnation received aftor tlio reccting of the Bonrd. 
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I (4) that scouts and members of the Junior Bed Cross Society 
should be asked to report cases of cruelty to animals to the 
Police and the Inspectors of the Society for the Prcrcntioii 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

> (5) that in primary schools, stories about kindness to animals should 
be told, and in secondary schools, good treatment of animals 
should form a part of hygiene lectures. 

(6) that the ‘Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’ 
should be asked to arrange for lectures on ‘kindness to 
anunals' at suitably selected 'schools, which are centrally 
situated, students from neighbouring schools also attending]. , 

Bombay , — The language readers in primary and secondary middle 
•schools in the province usually contain a go'od deal of material which 
.'refers to the subject of kindness to animals. Emphasts'is laid on the 
subject indirectly. It docs not seem possible to do anything more in this 
•connection. 

Central Provinces and Berar . — ^“Kindness to animals” and ‘‘Care of 
^pets” are now included under the head, ‘citizenship*, which is a compulsory 
subject in the curriculum for primary schools. The subject is also included > ' 
in the revised syllabus for Normal Schools,. and dealt with in the same 
■syllabus as Animal Husbandry. 

Madras , — In the Presidency the subject "Kindness to animals” is 
taught in primary and middle (‘elementary’) schools in the moral instruc- 
tion classes. In secondary schools also, it is included in the syllabus for 
moral instruction. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animols 
have published books on the subject and many of these have been approved 
by the Text-Book Committee for class use. In text-books in Indian 
languages, lessons on ‘‘Kindness to animals” are included for most of 
•the classes. 

North-West Frontier Province . — Societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals exist in several cantonments of the province, and members 
largely belong to the teaching profession 'and to the Police Porce. The 
'boy scouts are now forming associations ' of their own in different ports 
of the province, and it is hoped that systematic steps will be taken to 
prevent cruelty to animals and to get wounded animals properly treated 
in the Veterinary hospitals. 

Orissa . — ^The Provincial Government hove taken note of the views of 
the Board on the subject. The matter will be considered by them in 
■ due course. 

Punjab . — Necessary provision relating to animal life, proper care of 
domestic animals, etc., has been made in the revised scheme of studies 
for the primary and middle classes of recognised schools for boys and girls 
in the province. The books suggested on page 53 of the Proceedings of 
the Sixth meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education will be 
'kept in view when prescribing books for schools under the revised scheme. 

Sind. — Instructions ore being issued to the Heads of schools, in Sind 
.to give lectures on the .subject of "Kindness to animals", to ..their pupils 
and to take them to Veterinary Hospitals occasionally. '' 

[ ] Inrormation not leceivod in time for placing boforo the meeting of the Board. 
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United Proiiincce,— [A world day for oninmls is observed m Auglo- 
■Vemaetilar Middle and High Schools and intermediote Colleges in the 
■United Provinces on October 4 each year and teachers deliver lectures to 
'ihoir classes on kindness to animnls on that day. Discourse and debates 
-are held in schools, posters, Blogons and mottos, are prepared and hung 
an prominent paces. Poems arc written and road out to the niidieuce. 
Some schools even supply fodder and food to starving animals. These 
and other methods are employed in showing kindness to animals.] 


Locai. Administratioks, 

Ajmer-Mctviara . — No regular arrangement obtains in any school for 
imparting instructions on the subject of ‘‘Kindness to aniinals". In ^e 
Asaso of girls’ schools, lectures arc delivered on the subject in connection 
with the Girl Guides movement and in boys’ schools, too, such lectures 
.are occssionolly delivered. It is proposed to take early steps to include 
this subject in extra-curricular activities. 

Baluchistan . — ^This question was discussed at the annual conference 
>of Head Masters and !^ad Mistresses in March 1841 and the subject 
"Kindness to animals” is now included in the syllabus in primary schools. 

Delhi . — ^The Secretary, Delhi Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, who was consulted in the matter, has no comments to make. 
She, however, suggests that in communications addressed to v.in'ous 
authorities, the Central Advisory Board might employ the cxprcsBlon 
’’Humane Teaching” used in Appendix I (j) and not the expression 
“Kindness to Animals” used in para^nph 14 o£*tho Keport, as the former 
-e-xpression brings out the wider values of the subject as a contribution to 
-character building. 


State Goverxme.vts. 


Barada . — ^The State Education Department ore arranging to include in 
•the vernacular reading series some lessons on the subject of "Kiiidnoss 
to Animals”. 


GocMn..—A lesson on the subject of “Kindness to Animals” is proposed 
to be mcluded in the Malayalnm texts of classes HI and K and‘o£ Forms 
J to in* 


Hyderabad.— Religion or Ethics is a subject of stiidv for all Mi.niiQ 

^ topic included in these subiccts. The 

students of nearly all the Secondary schools ot Hoadauartpre /ZZ 

the essay, with a prize of Rs. 50 offered annually bv the Ir^l 
the Prevention of Cruelty to .Animals. ^ ^ 

Trarmneore.— [Government do not consider it ' neccssnrv 

instruction separately on the subject since the text bMks in' JnnJ ^ i 
Nature study books in parlioulnr in schools contab lessons m 

[ ] Information rooeivod after the mooting of tlio Boorf! 
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AM'J.'N'JMX 1 (L-J, 


ON Iij:m XV or im; l*j\ritt i.uCiVe titi. CE\u.a 

AtivjMii;\ oi‘ i^urcAijoN, 

(/Voif 6 y Dr. air /.ut-ud'Diis AinnuiS on ' IJtiniiinativtt\) 

The leport of the Xxciiitn.iiion Ei«i«iry (.‘otmniUfo in«vtui'‘d under 
the tiegi*. of tlic Xiiw E(tuc>>ttriit Ki-Ifit'.irttip h.i.i ri'iesli'd tJiftt there etiefed 
gcnenil (li<<coiiteutiiie>it in etery loontrv in the norhS nlicu: the tyetcro 
of eMtiiiiiiiUtons. T(u‘ tVnniiittvr t otmiu ii>K <! Stir }j'id!er’s ‘urgM* 

fjon tiiiit rhe tioveninifiu nr •".niif t “orjwir.it inn <-111111111 aiipoii.t a Coninii?* 
pioii lor 11 tonn of ^riir! to in>{uir< into the v-orl.itij; of thfl ctauniiMion 
py-tMii. 

In tile I'iflli Woihl Confurnii- In-lil In DeniiiHrl; in Awsuxt 1 C* 29 , J>ts^ 
ticiilly nniiniinoun di>.5ntikft'.eti(iii w.itli the exfttiilnatioti system Mndoetca. 
in their n<.pcefi\e l•oullf^i<•, tti.-. expri -.kI liy tin* ilel* piifr* .. The Dtcr- 
wheltniiif; in.ijoiity wcri Mronrly rritnnl of the prevnilinj; wy steins 
reprin.ent.ntivi's fteiiii}; tlmt /lUy rent yilnealionii! iidtnace will lie difaciii'' 
if not iiiijKi-sihle, until etivtitir l•^l»fnin!^lIon .•.yKteiiic nre nholi'hcJ 
fornieil. fi \\u‘. freely rieorni’ifl fh.tt loiulitiont; iliffen'd widely in dtutr* 
tint conntrie* nnd tlmt no ‘■inplo reli'-nii- cnulil !u* applied to nil- 

Theie i- n piiieral belief in tliK tfninliy tlmt pcrhoin tnnu'd ont by th'. 
old sehnuls Were ni<«v thorrniyti end tint the l;m>w ledge of etudenl<! ^now 
jirodtu'id by ni'Kli'tii *-ch<wil« nnd t*o!lffe<> i' snperlM*inl nnd eotnetunw 
defective.^ T!ii<. Auperfieinlity is due not >.0 tnueh to the We'-tern tjn'fhM 
of (diiention n* to the Indi.'ni (•ystem of tenchinp nnd e'cntninnlion. Tench* 
11)2 K ‘■ulmidinnled here' entirely to «•■'rntninn^ion. An Indian examiner 
wlioeii jndpinotil is eontmlleil by n rot of elnliornte rules Tuts to Riro 40 
ptr eent., i.r,, sceond eln'« itinrlts to 11 eni'didnte who inalies tlnrc mis- 
Jiilces ont of every fue In nddition, fbotirh Mirh n enndid.ite in npilc of n 
ccrfifiente hns no nimhet vnluc in Ine-hiev. 

The method of j'ndpinp the nhility of n enndide.te by adding the innrks 
obtninnl by him in the dilTrrcnt nupslion': of tin* exnininntion pnper wnlten 
nitlun e limited time, ic niieteading nnd perniein*!®. So too persons iicree 
ni llieir pereeplion of vnlniii" the ntiswers, Tivin the «nnitJ person values 
the snme nn'Wtv differently nl different tinier. The viirint’on i« very' grent 
nnd nl times ntnounfs to so nnieli os -IfX) per eent. 

The Enelish Conintittce nppointod l« the Internntionnl Conference on 
Examinations held nt Ensfboump in I’oil reported the foUotWng ewe. 

Eourtoon experienced cxnniiners re-iiiarhetl independetitly Itfleen scripts 
which hnd nil reecived thr- same marl; fro’u the cxninininc nnthority ny 
which they were furnished. These examiners hetwecJi them nllotteo over 
»oriy different marks (o the several seripfs. Tt was fonnd fnrfhcr tna 
when these exnminers re-tnnrked onee more the same script after intervals 
of betweeji twelve nnd nineteen months, (Itcy changed their minds ns to 
the verdict of pnss, fail nnd credit in 02 coses out of the tot.il of 210 . 

There exists of present imis’orsnl discontentment ogninst cxnniinayons 
ns ‘hey are now eonductod. Wlint then is the remedy? No obolition, 
but radical alteration after scientific' enquiry. Bxnmi'nntions ore 
snry and inevitable, but they have iinfortunntcl,v bepn misapplied onn nave- 
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become pedantically mecbouicnl in their osscBEmcnt of excellence. The 
fntirc eyEtom should bo thoroughly examined ond its defects removed. 
"Let us watch scientifically what is going on", says Sir Michael Sadler, 
“record wliat wc find and analyse the water that is moving under the 
buildings of education. It is tbo water of buiimit life. Scientific enquiry 
and report is wlint the present htale of affairs requires." 

There are three main systems of examinations followed in various coun- 
tries excluding the intelligence test which has not hern (let eloped •■cirnti- 
fii'nlly, but it has great possibilities especially in the selection of soldiers 
iind workmen who have not received any training in secondary schools. 

The first is the sy~tom with which wo ore familiar and which i- preva- 
lent in nil the Lnglisli-spcnking countries. Its prc\ .tiling idea is to niiiiii- 
tiiin yccrccj at every stage. The oxaminers and cxunnnecs do not Know 
rach other, the nnino« of the examinees are Kept eoiifidenti'il mid candi- 
dates arc forbidden to WTite their names on the answer hook-. In some 
universities, even the .tetinl roll numbers of cmulidatcs are Kept coiifidon- 
tinl from the evmniner.-., and fictitious roll mnnhers are given by tho 
Tlepistrar. Home exarnining bo<lies of India, howcvei, rt quire the stiulciits 
to write their inmcs on answer-books "O that fiic nii.-wer-hook of n eandi- 
duto, who forgets to write his roll number, may be identified. Kdueiitionnl 
bodies ns well .is private individuals have often crilieised this prnelice. 
Tlic cx'nmining .ititliorities linvc interpreted tbcs-c crilieienir. ns a censure 
on tho hono'ty of examiners. The practice of keeping the names of 
i.xominccs confidontinl is nn essential feature of tliih system iiiid does not 
imply ony charge of moral delinquency against the exmniitev or the exnou- 
iiecs. In this system tho same questions ore asked nt evety centre and 
the refulls arc announced by odding tho marks given for eneli question 

The second is the system prevalent in Froiicli-bpunking countries. The 
examinations nro not conducted by one central authority and printed 
papers arc not sent out to unch centre of cxniiiinntioii ; mi I-Ixnniiiintion 
Iloard is appointed for each examination centre and the members of tho 
Ho.ird conduct the examination locally. The T’residenl of tin- lloanl 
brings the que-s(ion p.spers in n scaled envelope mid tlie questions iirc 
dictated to tho candidates in tho examination linll Usually the paper eon- 
l.iins three queslinns which nro not all compuUory. The answers of tho 
i.indidntes are not kept confidential. Every nnswer-bool: is exnmineil by 
:it^ least two members of the IBonnl and the publie has aeeess to tbo written 
answer popers of tho candidates. No secrecy is kept at any stage of exa- 
mination In all oxammat’ons e-andidates are exsiniiicd boHi orally and in 
ivritinp and tlin written work is more n test of intelligence tlinii of mciimry. 
7te» lilts are onnounced nlmo't immediately Tlw examinations are licW 
tw-iee a year. The students who fail but have aebioved pre-cribed standnnl 
nn; examined n reeond time by the same examining hoard after the lone 
\acalion and before the beginning of the next neademie Rts'-ion 

llie third is the old Indian aysteni of exaliiinntion which 1ms hreii 
adopted in a modified form by nil Ocmiiin-npeaking countries. In this 
system nionlbly lenninnl or annual exam in a I ions do not exist Promo- 
tion is given on the report of the teneliers. The opinions of Icnehers me 
expressed according to the Oxford system in lefters and further ehissj- 
ficntions are indicated hy using the signs of filiis and minus. The Un'- 
versily examinations eonsist of n dissertation mid nn oral test There is 
no written examinafion. The Sehool Final Exam'nafion called nhHurirntvn 
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is conducted by the Headmaster in the presence of the Inspector of Schools 
This system avoids the element of chance. and elimmates variation of 
perception.- ‘The Governmens of India in the Educational Policy of 1904 
said : — 

“Examinations as now. understood ore believed to have- been un- 
known ns an instrument of general education in Ancient 
India, nor do they figure prominently in fhe Despatch of 
1854. In recent years they have . grown to' extravagant 
dimensions and their influence has been allowed to dominate 
the whole system of education in India, with the result that 
instruction is confined within the rigid frame-work of pre- 
scribed courses, that all forms of training which do not ainit 
of being tested by examinations are liable to-be neglected.” 

It is neither possible nor desirable to end the present fabric of examina- 
tions. We should mend the system after careful study. Professor Edge- 
worth studied in a scientific manner the system of nvHminnfm ni^' -A sum- 
mary of his researches is given in a memorandum by Sir Philip Hartog 
and myself and it is published in t^olume VI of the report of fhe Calcutta 
University Commission. There are certain unavoidable examination 
errors which even a perfect system cannot avoid. He classifies > these 
errors and styles them as 

(a) Errors due to “minimum sensible”; 

(b) Deviation errors; ‘ ■ 


(o) Errors due to difference of scale; 

(d) Deviation due to speed; 

(e) Errors due to the fatigue of the examiner. 

The errors due to these five causes have been numerically calculated. 
Tht> aggregate error due to the five above-mentioned causes, including 
the wror due to speed, is 7-5 per cent. The application of the principle 
to ordinary examination was discussed in the memorandum quoted 'above. 
_ In a well conducted examination in wdiioh there are four subjects and 
m each subjects there are two papers of 60 marks eateh and a student is 
expected to obtain 182 marks or 38 per- cent in the .aggregate, the error 
IS d and it IS 6 if papers are not leisurely examined. By these consider- 
ations we have come to the conclusion that a student who failed in the 
a ove examination by not more than one mark in two subjects and by 
o more than 2 in the aggregate, may have his 'true’ marks within the 
inwum required, and a student who has failed by not more than two 
marks m two subjects should have h'is papers re-examined for detection 
of errors due to speed.” 


‘or unavoidable errors can partially bo corrected by the system of 
^ ii. originally introduced . as' a compensation in one 

nin j ® 'u other subjects. These grace marks rules need 
ser and scientific study. Grace marks are usually allowed to a limit 
owBoj* ^ candidate foils only in one subject provided his aggregate 

if 1,0 t ® ™*°*’”um by a certain number; but no grace marks are given 
iTffqfo™ ’f subj^ts. It is verv desirable that the 

innT- K j ninrks should be examined scientifically and the method 
in nno '“■nich may serve the double purpose, f.c., compensation 

efficiency in other subjects and to enuate- unavoidable 

cxammation errors 
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In the absence of n machinery to ticnl with border-line eases by means 
of oral tests, examination of t-cliool records, or automatic re-oxamiuniion 
of answer-books by h panel of cxiin>iuct8, the award of grace marks is the 
only nniuhinury wtiich clcnlb with border-line eases. Thu Board of S. L. G. 
Exaininaliou of the United Provinces in the year 1019 framed grace marks 
rules on these principles. Tlicse rules tvere not adopted by any other 
oxmniniug ntilhority and they were dropped in the Utiiled Provinces as 
soon as the Kew Intermediate Education Board came into existence. In 
addition to unavoidable examination errors, the other main diOicuUios 
whieli our piescut system lia."; to face are: — 

(a) idiosyncrasies of examiners; 

(b) dilTeronee of perception; 

(c) difference of standard of sub-examiners in the same subject and 

in u competitive examination, the diUcrence of standard in 
alternative subjects. 

(a) Idioxyncragics of cxamtncTS. — In a University examination aomc 
years ago an examiner gave the same marks to nil canilidntcs whose names 
appeared on a particular page of the mark book. Good students whoso 
names happened to bo on an unfortunate page obtained very low marks 
■and failed and undeserving candidates obtained first class mark.s. The 
Principals of Colleges and Members of the Senate drew the attention of 
Ihe University as jt was obligatory to pass in that paper, ll was pleaded 
Hint llic University had no power either to alter the marks once given by 
the examtnor or to have the answer-hooks re-examined by n dilTcrcnt 
examiner. Tho University excluded the examiner from future e.xamina- 
lions but it was a poor consolation to the candidates who failed by the 
eccentric action of the examiner. I do not like to multiply other cases 
o! the same type, and it seems desirable that in such extreme cases tbo 
powcft should bo given to the Vice-Clinncclloris or the Presidents of tho 
examining authorities to get the papers rc.cxamincd and the marks 
revised. 

(b) PcTcrplion of examiner *. — ^Therc exists great divergence in the per- 
ception of examiners. Variations in marking duo to the , divergence in the 
perception of examiners arc abnormal. This variation was examined by 
several persons. Dr, Ballard in '‘TTumnn Nature of Education''' quoted 
the following' — 

"In an examination in History in the year 1020. tlie papers wero 
cr'nliiated by six professes of ITislory worlcing a panel. One 
of the pofevsoi's, who was exceedingly eonsoifcntious, began 
by writing out what he considered model answers to the 
questions, hut inndx-crlently his model answer-papers got 
mixed up with the papers of those wh'om he liad ploughed 
nnd was cent round to the other five professors for their 
appraisal. ITis paper was read by them as a hnna fide 
answer-paper of an examinee, and some of his eolleagiies 
ploughed him. flie mnrka ranging all the way from 40 to PO 

Professor Edeeworlh gave several illuafrations of the difference of perenn- 
-tioii. He published answers to n paper on Latin eomposilioit and invited 
lending edueafionisf.s to mark them. In response to his appeal Iwentr- 
«igli( highly competent examiners marked tho nnawer-book and the aetunh 

r t 
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marks allottexl by them were 45, 59, 07'5, 70, 70, 72'5, 75, 76, 76 76 75 
75, 77, 80, 80, 80, 80, 80, 82, 82, 85. 85, 87-5, 88, 5)0, 100, 100. The’ Wo 
highest awards, it will be seen, were more' tlinii double the minimum 
aw’nrd. Sir Philip Hartog in his book on “E.\-umination of Examinations" 
has given a number of examples of the abnormal difference in the percep- 
tion of examiners. I give only one table from his book" showing the num- 
ber of awards by 7 different examiners. 


Examtnei 

Fail 

Pa**®? 

Cicdit. 

Spocinl 

Credit. 

Total. 

.4 

1 

10 

27 

4 

48 

B 

•• 

2 

34 

12 

48 

f . . . 

7 

30 

n 


48 

D . . 


1) 

30 

3 

■1 

E . . . . 

5 

10 

27 


Hi 

F . . . . 

0 


37 

2 

Hi 

G 

19 

■ 

17 

■ ■ 

4 a 


he deviatwn m the award of the examiners B and G is remarkable- 
Jirom the figures by Sir Philip Hartog we notice that the numerical 
marks given to individual candidates by different examiners although, 
varied enormously but the averages of marks awarded by each examiner 
were close together. 

■KT the experiments have not been made on a large scale, but 

VI published statistics in the Education Supplement of 

the Hindu (21st December 1931) — He sent the same answer-books to 46- 
uilfermt examiners all of whom were experienced examiners. He expres- 
sed the abnormal variation in marking on exaggerated fomi, and said 
II serious injustice would be done to the candidates if the marks 
allotted to them are simply drown out of a ballot-box. Professor Edge> 
^ opinion that majority of successful candidates cannot bo 
regard^^ as quite safe and above the danger of coming out imsuccessful 
It a aifferent sort of equally competent examiners had happened to be 
appointea. 

secrecy of examination at every stage and the belief of excaniners 
that the marks allotted hy them will not be scrutinised by ony authoriW 
have very much aggravated the evils in India. Variation in marking is 
not ^confined to written papers hut it also exists in viva voce examination. 
An interesting experiment was made in 1933 in England. A prize of £100' 
was notified to the host candidate in viva voce examination. Sixteen 
i^ndidates all holding university degrees offered themselves for examina- 
tion.^ Two Boards each consisting of five -highly qualified examiners were 
■appointed to conduct -viva voce examination and rule’s were framed for 
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conducting the uxnminnlion. Tlio ordei of merit given by these Boards 
<■0 sixteen candidates was ns follows; — 


Coadidate. 

1 i 

! Hesult Board I. " 

' 1 

Besult Board II. 

1 

16j 

11 

2 

1 

13 

3 

14 

Ml 

4 

4 

2 

•o 


71 

e 

12 

3 

7 

11 

1 

s 


0 

f) 

4 

10 

10 

81 

G 

11 


6 

12 

4 

71 

18 

161 

14 

14 

1 


4 

IS 

6 

12 

10 

— — 1 

13 

161 


Note. — Fraciwni> indicale biachelod randiiates. 


It is leiuaikable that the first candidate selected by Board 1 obtained thir- 
teenth position in the list of Board II and the first candidate of Board II 
could only secure eleventh place. 

• The problem of difference in perception should be more closely studied 
and the training colleges may be invited to carrj' on more experiments. It 
is highly desirable that every niiswer-boolt should be examined at least 
by two examiners and the ineau of the marks, given by the two examiners 
should be taken as true marks. In ca.ses of abnormal difference in the 
marking of two examiners, the answer-book should be examined by the 
head examiner. 

To aA'oid these en-ors the Americans have devised a new system in 
■which every question can bo answered only in one way. The examiner 
analyses the questions before examination, and each pari is put in the loirn 
of a separate question. The answ'er is either con-ect or ineon-ect. It is 
very often in the form of yes or no. Bor instance : 

(1) Is Hydrogen liquid, solid or gas? 

(2) What is its colour? 

(3) Does it bum in air? 

(4) Is it heavier than air? 

(6) Wliat substance is formed when it burns? 
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The greatest advocate of this method in India was Mr. Hammil, but 
it never became popular. The defects in the sj-stem are that we cannot 
examine the power of expression nor the power of analysing the subject, 
which is done by the examiner himself. 

A peculiar feature of our examinations as developed in this country is 
that the cramming of printed notes and compendium has become essential 
for success; and this fact is officially recognised. A few weeks before the 
exa’ninations, students are allowed “Preparation leave”, extending from 
two to six ireeks, to allow the students to sit in their rooms and cram the 
notes Some students do not purchase the texts, but they' cram the 
notes and answers of typical que‘.tions. The process of cramming extends 
even to post-graduate examinations. 

(c) Difference m etandanl . — In large examinations a number of sub- 
examiners are appointed, and their number in some cases exceeds 35. 
The problem of maintaiinug uniformity in the marking of these sub-exami- 
ners has now become very dtffi'cuU. Professor Edgeworth studied this 
problem and he calculated the marking of the ‘mean examiner’, and com- 
pared the marking of other sub-exammers by. comparing their graphs. 
IhrofesEor Hnrtog <ind luyself applied his principles to the Matriculation 
Examinations of Indian Universities and our results are published in 
Volume VI of the Calcutta University Commission's Eeport. We attempt- 
ed to hud a formula by which the marking of a sub-examiner can be re- 
duced to the marking of the ‘mean examiner', I applied the method 
estahhshea in the memorandum to the B. L, 0. Examination conducted 
by the U. P. Secondary Education Board and I found that the increase 
or decrease of marks nmved at by the study of grophs ■wore the same as 
wo found by actual reading of a number of examination books. The for- 
mula foi the adjustment of marks established by objective method was 
vM'ified by subjective test. This method although more scientific and 
moio accurate was given up on account of the delay in the tabulation of 
the results. But it seems very desirable that the question should be 
closely examined and marked discrepancies between tbo standard of various 
sub-oxaminers should be minimised. 

Terri Thomas, Crofts and Jones applied this method to the adjustmenc 
of marks among various subjects. They made the marks in all the sub- 
jects confoim cither to arbitrary curve taken as a standard curve or to a 
106.10 teuive. The adjustment of marks among various subjects is very 
important in competitive examinations where the students have to take 
alternative subjects. It is rather important that in all examinnions con- 
ducted^ by the Public Service Commissions uniform standawl should be 
niamtained in the alternative subjects and variations in the standard of 
the same subject should not be abnormal from year to year. This subject 
requires closei* study. There are other points about competitive exami- 
narions which require investigations or the public ■will lose confidence to 
their efficiency. 

Becruitment for public posts by competitive examination was 
introduced in England in the year 1854. The first public competitl've 
examination for the Eoyal Military Academy took place in 1855, and to 
1870 the principle of open competitions' for the Civil Serrioe was adopted 
as a rule. All the shortcomings inherent in the system of examinations 
are found in competitive examinations. 

"If we turn to competitive examinations", says Sir Philip Hhrtog, 
“we find that they involve all the same problems, and fresh ones to boot. 
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Trofessor Edgeworth came to the conclusion after careful study of the 
statistics, that “the distinction between adjacent candidates at such exa- 
minations, as arranged in accordance with the maths allotted, is in hardly 
any ease of a real superiority.” 

In certain examinations the Public Service Commission weeds out the 
candidates in an arbitrary manner. It gives permission to sit in exami- 
nation to 'only those students who passed B.A. examination in the first 
division, and in special cases to the students who passed in the second 
division. On occount of great disparity in the standard of first division 
in various universities such selection becomes artificial. 

Public Service Commission sometimes conducts what is called semi- 
competitive examinations. The Commission has in such cases to face' 
three difficulties: — 

(u) It has to define the purpose of the Examination — ^not only What 
a successful candidate can do, but also, what he is capable 
of doing after training. 

(b) It has to define the minimum qualifications and translate the 

same into numerical numbers. 

(c) It has to devise methods by which the elements of chance may 

be minimised and border-line cases treated equitabiy, 

Su Philip Hartog suggested that ansiver-books of the candidates who 
lie on the border-line and of those who secure higher standard should be 
published periodicaliy. Professor Edgeworth has also emphasised periodi- 
cal scrutiny and overhauling of competitive examinations and he express- 
es the ideas in the following words: — “Wliat should we think of o com- 
pany, u'ho, dealing m thousands and millions sterling, grudged the pay- 
ment of a professional accountant to check the accounts of the Directors. 
It should be a similarly false economy on the part of educated society, 
considering the stupendous sum of mental labour involved in the system 
of competitive examinations, to grudge the expenditure of a little addi- 
tional effort on a technique, which proposes to bring to book and to 
test tht figures of the examining bodies who are responsible for the direc- 
tion of that labour.” 

The Calcutta University Commission also emphasised periodical 
scrutiny and recommended the establishment of the Boards of Examina- 
tions which were to serve "as the auditors of the examination system, 
and ns the conscience of the universities”. TJiey were to publish typical 
specimens of complete examination answers. They were to maintain 
continuousness upon the method and use of examinations and to ensure 
that they were not so mechanically conducted as to exercise a harmful 
influence upon teaching and study. These Boards were intended to be 
similar to the one recently set up by the Bo-ard of Education in England. 

The examinations play a very important part in controlling education 
and in selection of candidates for public service, but imfortunately no 
attempt has yet been made in this country to scrutinise and remove its 
evils The Central Advisory Board of Education is the only body which 
is in a position to lead. It seems desirable to appoint a Cornmitteo which 
may initiate the study of various problems connected with examinations. 
Its terms of reference may include among others the following points:— 

(1) The method of minimising the elements of change due to difference 
in perception and other cause*.— A suggestion is that every answer-book 
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should be exutmuod nl Iciist by two cxauiiDcrb iiiid ii -liead 'examiner should 
Eoltic the fiiuscs ot nmrhud flisercpnnciei,. Sir Philip lltirtr»g has quoted 
aovcvnl cahOf, in lii- hnnk lUi “Kxauiiiiatinn of Exaiiiinatams" showing 
that the ilcviutioii- m me m.akiiig of ^lx exanimoit, U iiiuoh greater than 
the deviations of the same exanhiiers acting in 3 jiairs. The cxaminnUon 
by two cxuniineio cncii in large exiiniinations can be canted out stnoothlj 
willioul serious disloention of the existing innolnnery, 

(2) /heard of marls in nytnboh.— The iiinimcr of awarding numerical 
marks nniy be replaced by sjnibols. Jt ib humanly impobsiblo to deter- 
mine the n’uiuciicul murks witluii a certain limit and the person who obtain- 
ed bigbest marks in any of the exaiiiinalions l).\ adding the total of cuoh 
question IS not neecBsaVily the best candidate. \Vc cun ^up the stu- ' 
dentb, hut tiie mimerioal classification in that grouji is not iw^sible. 
Professor I’.dgeworth iccomiiieiKled ‘‘timt in all eases, where marks ob- 
tained bj tlic candidates follow within the limits of uiieertainty, vacant 
places siionld he allotnble h\ druttiiig lots, each c.indidate receiving a 
iiumbcr of tickets projiortional to the ehiuiee calcnlnted by the theo^' 
of ]>robiil>ilit \ . Sucli proposal would tiiitigale the sense of injustice in 
disapjiointed eundidales and do inoit< to bring home to the mind the 
arbitnu.t cbiirnetei of examinations tliiin even an artii'li* in the Journal 
of the Hoja' istatihtieal fiociety”. The triost satisfactory solution is to 
give up miiiierical marking and adopt Oxfoni sxsfem of syinhofs. At- 
tempts have been made to iransinie eyiiibok info niimericaf mnnbers. 

f3) I’cniiUij of fotUtre. — ^The penalty of failure in tlio e.vis|iug system 
lb very great. Tlio wilness-es before the Calcutta Uiiivefaity Coniniission 
said that tlie penalty for fii'liire at a university examination is at present, 
unduly severe; and this in three respectE; 

(aj The euniliilntc is reijnired to lake the whole eomse of rtudy 
again in all liN .siibjeets witii the requisite pereentnge of 
nttcndnnee. 

(b) He is required to take the whole e.xaminntion once again in all its 
subject'!. 

(e) He is required to wait for a whole .vear before be can appear 
nt the examination again. 

To muignte tliis liardsliip most universities have inlrodueed compnrt- 
mentul s^vstem and exempted the students fiom attendance, but they 
■do not save the time ot students. I think that we should follow the prac- 
tice of holding c.vaminations twice a year ns is done in several tountries. 
Those who f.nlod in the examination held before the long vacnlious_ and 
attain e. eerlnin standard may he le-exominod just before .the -hoginuing 
of the next session. 

(4) Pass atarks — ^'Fhc fix.vtion of pas= marks and the innrks ncccssniy 
for obtaining T Division shonld he deiennincd in a scientific manner and 
should not lie left to the vagaries of n few influential members of the 
examining authorities. Pass marks arc fixed for each examination and 
they arc not altered each year. They remain constant. Evciy pam 
should he taken to see that the standard of question papers and the scale 
of marking also remains constant from year to year. This is an onerous 
task and rails for ripe experience and sound judgment, coupled witlj-the 
^mewhat rare ability of sotting suitable oxomination papers. No effeot- 
ive attempt has been made to secure constancy in the standard of question 
papers, or in the scale of marking, ■ which is left to the 'perception' of a 
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single indiTiduol often selected for the award of monetary patronage or 
on the principle of reciprocity. 

The standard of the First Division should also be uniform as for as 
possible in the preliminary examinations of the Indian universities. The 
following table will give the marked discrepancies in the percentage of 
candidates who obtain first class marks: — 


Uiiiver»itj-. 

^ par. 

Percentage of aucccssful 
candidate who obtained 
a flrat class. 

f 

1»I4 

,+3-7 


]»].> 

48-8 

CalctUta . . . 

l‘l|6 

530 


I9J7 

32-0 


191R 

58-4 



1-6 


ms 

l)-9 

AUaliRbsd , . , ,.i 

1916 

0-6 


1917 

0-8 

• 

1916 

0-4 


1914 

1.7-2 


1915 

11-7 

Punjab 

1916 

8 9 

• 

1917 

11-9 


1918 

11 3 

Patna . . . . . 

1918 

3S-4 


(5) The Committee should examine whether it is desirable to set- up 
a permanent Committee to review the conduct of examination ■aitd to 
report among others on the following points: — 

(a) Moderation of Question papers to assure that standards do not 

vary abnonually from year to year. 

(b) Maintenance of uniformity of standard among the sub-exami- 

ners of the_ same paper and in various subjects included in 
a Competitive examination. 

(o) Fair treatment to border-line cases. 

(d) High School or Matriculation examinations now conducted by 
various examining authorities qualifies a candidate to join 
any University in British India and it seems desirable to 
l^intain uniformity in the standard of these examinations 
The Sub-Committee may periodically examine and report on 
the working of the‘>e examinations. 
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APPENDIX 1 (1). 

MuMonAKDfM o.v Iti;m XVI or tiik Aobkda Placed BEroitE the Cestral 
Advisokv Boaiid or Edccatiol'. 

Copy of letter A’o. 7S85jF., dated the Sth October, 19SJ, from the Gov- 
eminent of Bombay reyarding the question of the introduction of 
Hindttetani in primary and secondary schools, 

J nm directed to refer to letter No. F. 10 — 12/41-0. A. B., dated the 
28tli August 1011, from the Government of India, and to auggest for dta- 
cuEsion by tlic Central AdviEoi? Board of Education at its next mcctnig 
to be held in January 1942, the question of the introduction of Hindu- 
stani in primary and secondary school*'. The Government of Bombay 
decided in September 1908, that steps should be talccn to introduce the 
study of Hindustani in all the schools of this Province. The Provincial 
Government also .’innounced that the teaching of the language would 
ultimotcly be made compulsory in all the recognised schools in the Pro- 
vince. It is, however, very difficult for the present to fix a time-limit 
for the compulsory introduction, of Hindustani because a standard Hindu- 
stani which is generally acceptable has not yet been evolved. 

2. In considering the problem of Hindustani two distinct aspects have 
to be kept in vicrv — 

(a) the evolution of an all-India Hindustani; and 

(b) the manner of imparting knowledge of that language to pupils 

of a particular Province — e.y., (i) preparation of, suitable 
text-books, (ii) inclusion in the text-books of subjects fami- 
liar to the province concerned, (iii) the giving of preference 
to those wonls in Hindustani which arc similar to those of 
the provincial language and therefore easily assimilable 
locally, (iv) adopting a standard and efficiency easy for a 
Province whose pupils lunv not be familiar with Hindi or 
Urdu. 

The correct procedure seems to bo to tackle (a) first and draw fiom such 
a standardised language those features which, arc casilj’ assimilable by each 
Province through the vehicle of subjects which are locally familiar. It 
seems, therefore, necessary that we should fir-t evolve a standiu'd Hindu- 
stani for the whole of India. The Government of Bombay is of the opi- 
nion that the task is of all-India importance ond should be iiiidertak^ 
by a Central body composed of philological e.\perfs interested in the 
evolution of a common Hindustani language. The Government of Bom- 
bay finds that the Bihar Government has set up a rommittre to compile 
a Hindustani Dictionary, a grammar, a list of technical terms and on 
English-Hindustani Dictionaiy. The Bombay Provincial Bool’d for Edu- 
cation in Hindustani wishes to 'undertake a somewhat similar investiga- 
tion, although narrower in scope. These efforts indicate a' wide spread 
need for the evolution of a standard Hindustani. If, however, cveiy pro- 
■wnee were to not independently in this matter, there will ho wastage, 
duplication, confusion and look of co-ordination. I am, therefore, to 
request you to be so good ns to plane this question before the Centrel 
Advisory Board of Education at its next meeting. The Board may be- 
requested to consider (1) whether it would not bo desirable to evolve 
a standard Hindustani language for the whole of Indirt, nnd\(2). if so, 
■nhether the Board would undertake to appoint a central body for the 
purpose of compiling a standard Diotionarj', Vocabulary and Grammar. 
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APPENDIX T (m). 

Memoeandum on Iteji XVII of the Agenda Placed Before the Central 
Advisory Board or Education. 


Copy of letter No. 2296-Edn., dated the 8th November, 19il, from the 
Government of Bengal, regarding the need for financial assistance 
from the Central Government for Primary Education Schemes in 
Bengal, 

With reference to your letter No. F. 10-12/41-G. A. B., dated the 
Need for financial BBsiB- 28th August 1941, I am directed to suggest the 
fni? marginally noted subject for discussion by the 

EducSion ^Sohomes S Central Advisory Board of Education at its seventh 
Bengal. meeting to be hel& in Hyderabad-Deccan on the 

I4th and 15Ui January 1942. A self-contained statement of the subject is 
given below. 


Statement. 

1. In 1938, the Government of Bengal appointed a Committee to advise 
them on the problems of Primary Education., 

2. The Eeport of this Committee was published in 1939. It contained 
a scheme for free and compulsory Primary Education for children in 
rural areas between the ages of 6 & 10 — ^four years. 

To finance the scheme the income was to come from: — 

(a) existing Government grants, guaranteed in the Primary Edu- 

cation Act of 1930 and amounting to Bs. 23J lahha. 

(b) proceeds of an Education Cess which when realised throughout 

the province could be expected to yield about Es. 100 Inlihs. 

(c) additional grants from Government. 

3. The cost of a four-year Primary Education Scheme* for ruial areas 
is estimated at about Es. 804 lakhs, so that additional grants to be made 

^ amount to Es. 240 liiklis approximately, a sum beyond the taxable re- 
sources of Bengal. 

4. The Committee recommended that the Government of India should 
be asked to make a grant of 2.^0 lakhs of rupees to Bengal to mature the 
modest Rch(>nic which has been drawn up to be put into operation. 

Sd./- .1. M. BOTTOMLEY. 

Dated tlir 4lli November, 1941. 


Becomrnendatioh made by the Second Wardh'a Education Committee of 
Ike Central Advisory Board of Education regarding the grant from 
Central Revenues to Provincial Governments iotoards the cost of 
‘basic education’. ■’ 


(8) That subject to such conditions as are set out in the report ihe 
Central Government should contribute not less than half the amount of 
the approved net recurring e.vpenditure on ‘basic’ education in each pro- 
vince, the balance to be found by the Provincial Government and the 
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louftl bodies entrusted by it n-ith the administration of .nompulsoiy educa- 
tion. For copitui expenditure on buildings, equipment, eto., a loon system 
Bliould be adopted. 


Decision of the Central ^Advisory Board of Education reached at tin meet- 
tng hold in May 19d0, on recommendation No. (8) of the S.eBOnd 
IVardha Education Committee. 


While the majority of the members of the Board accepted the view of 
the Committee, the oflioial members representing the Government of 
India oxpres-ed their inability to commit themselves in any way. The’ 
representative of the Legislative Assembly attending the meeting felt 
himself precluded under existing circumstances from supporting the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. One or two members, while in favour of the 
j.rineiple that the Central Government should make some contribution, 
found them'selves unable to go ns far as the Committee desired. 


AVPENDIX T (n), 

MnMoiMXDfM ox Iri:v XVITT or tuk Aoitvnv Pi..tCKD BuFonn tiik Cextrai 
AnvisoRY Boybd of Emic.tTjox. 

Technical and Indiinirial Education. 

At its meeting held in May 1940, the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation had before it the question of the future development of teohnicol 
education in India including the training of apprentices. The Board, 
after considering certain aspects of this question, decided that a memo- 
randun. should be prepared by the Educational Commissioner in consult- 
ation with the Department of Labour, and circulated fo Provincial Gov- 
ermneuts and Locid Administnitions with the object of eliciting their 
views as to whether: — 

(a) it is desirable to investigate this subject, and 

(b) if so, the best procedure to be odopted for so doing. 

The Board decided to consider the matter further at its next meeting 
in the light of the opinions expressed by Provincial Governments. 

2. In view of the fact that many technical institutions in India aw 
devoting themselves at the moment to the scheme for training war teohni- 
cians, the Laboua Department suggested the postponement of the con- 
sideration of this subject till after the war. .The Educational Commis- 
sioner reported this to tho Board at its last meeting and it was agreed 
that no further action should be taken for the present in the way of con- 
sulting Provincial Governments. The Government of Assam have now 
suggested, in their letter No. 3497/3733 E., dated the 4th November 
1941, that the question of the 'promotion of technical and industrial edu- 
cation in Connection with the Universities and .Colleges in India’ should 
bp placed before the Board at its meeting to be held in January 1942. 

The relevant extract from the Assam Government’s letter is given below. 
/ 

‘‘I am directed to refer to .vour letter No. P. 10-12/41-0. A. B., doted 
the 28th August 1941 and to furnish below a aelf-contained memorandum 
for including in the agenda of the seventh meeting of 'the Board to- be 
held in Hydernbad-Deecon on the 14fch and 15th January 1942. 
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1. Promotion of Technical and Iiidustrinl education in connection with 
the Universities and Colleges in India: — 

- {aV Development of Technical education has become one of- the most 
urcent needs of this country, especially for the purpose of industnolisa- 
ti-iii India's contribution to the War effort has already stimulated the 
process and newly formed Association of Principals of Technical Institu- 
tions of India should give impetus to this. This Government would press 
for discussion in the next meeting of the Central Advisory Board on the 
question of co-ordination of the Departments of Education and Indus- 
tries in regard to the promotion of Technical and Industrial education 
along with general education through Universities and Colleges. 

(b) Under the revised Regulations of the Calcutta University, this 
Goveiiiincnt hope, if funds permit, to introduce vocational courses in 
the nigh Schools of this Province for candidates of the Matriculation 
Examination. The Central Advisory Board is requested to advise on the 
practical v/ays of giving vocational direction to boys from the primary and 
recondary stages -up to the collegiate and University standard through 
provision of facilities for Industrial and Technical education". 


APPENDIX I (o). 

Kbmorandum (111 Education A i, Cohmissiokeb) ok Item XX of tdh 
AgEN'DA Pl'CKI) llEFOKE THE Cestbal Auvisouy Bomid of Educatioh. ' 


liecruitment and frainmff of teachcra. 

It has been the custom of the Board to appoint each j cur one or two 
spicial committees to consider and report upon educational problems of 
an All-India significance. The Board has not yet considered the ques- 
tion of tho recruitment, training and conditions of, service of teoehers 
wliich is an issue of fundamental importance to all education authorities. 
If the Board favours tho appointment of such a committee hi 1012, it 
is suggested that its' enquiry should bo Umited to the requirements ’ of 
Primary, Middle and High Schools including Technical High vSchools). 


APPENDIX I (p). 


Memorandum (by Eduoationai- Commissioner) on Item XXI of thh 
Agenda Placed Before the Cb.vtril Advisory Board of Educatior. 
Award of scholarshi-ps for study in Indian Public Schools. 


While I have consistently discouraged grants from public funds to 
schools attended by the children of the class of parents who should be 
copable of meeting tho whole coat of their education; I appreciate tho 
need for encouraging the sort of sehools in which tho future rulers of 

SS' nniJin f cducotion which will fit them best to shoulder 

then coming res^nsibihties. Since it is reasonable to expect thot such 
leaders mil not by any means be found exclusively among the monied 
^s«, there IS much to be said for providing means whereby boys and 
girls of outstanding promise, whatever the financial circumstanLs ^ 
porente. may not be debarred from the best typcTtSnTUi 
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it maj 1)0 given. Tlio priiiinr.v o)>iccl of tlio (,cliool<i ncetplefl ii<j tiieinbm 
■of tiic Indian i’nblio SeliooK (loiifcrenee in tlmt they aliould provide this 
training. 

I FuggcHt that the Indian Ibiblie Behools Conference ahould bo ofibed 
to formulate a <lelailed .seliemc for gi\ing effect to the idea whicb they 
have in mind and to xiihinii it to the nevt ineetinf: of the Board. It 
ivonid 1)0 dchirable nKo that a reprenentative or rcpre''entati\<*s of tlK* 
Conference aliould 1)0 invited to be preneiU when th'- wdiemt i*. under 
confideratiou. 


.\i*i*i:xmx I (q). 

Mi;Moit.\Ni)r.M OS' Vu.v XXll ov nii: Aokida 1 *i.^cei> Bki'orb iiiv. Obs-thai. 
Anvisonv Boaro ok KnrcvTiojr. 


■Copy 0 ] a d. o. IcHcr Xo. SOCiJO.SS, dated the SSnd Xoreniber, 1011, 
from night Iteoerrnd U. D. Dante, Dithop of Lahore, to the Kdttca- 
tional Commistiottri with the Govrrnmcni of India, foncarding a 
cnmmunicalion from the Youth'a IVctfarr Arsodotion, 

I am enclosing n letter from the Secretary of lha YoutliB' WcUoro 
Association of whioh 1 am Patron. Our Association is ansions to know 
•whether tho Central Advisory Boanl of Kduention can help fhe work_ which 
wo try to do in Schools and elsewhere to protect boys from Rcdnc.tion by 
drawing the attention of local Oovonnnonls to the scourge and asking 
that they should do all in their power to put it doAvo, taking action against 
■offenders brought to thtir notice. 

V * I) ,, • » * 


•Copy of a letter, dated the JSlh Novembcn 1911, from the Youth’t 
Welfare Aetoeiation, Lahore. 

I am directed to slate that the Youths’ Welfare Association, of which 
1 ain the Honorary Secretary, 1ms been carrying on a ceaseless campaign 
against the scourge of seduction of school boys by teachers themselves 
and against other vices affecting the moral welfare of the school students. 
At the instance of the Association the Inter-University Board has already 
passc'd a resolution strongly recommending that all obscene and crotio 
passages should bo omitted from tho textbooks prescribed for courses of 
study in all the subjects. 

_On the other question, namely, seduction, tho Association notes that 
it is an issue of all India importonce and needs urgent and serious atten- 
tion. The Ccnlr.al Advisory Board of Hducation is the only recognised 
means of discussing questions which have a general application through- 
out the country and I am therefore to request that tho matter bo placed on 
the agenda of tho Board at its meeting next. 

» • • * • • • 

I request that in the circumstances the matter ho included ^ in the 
agenda of tho next 'meeting of tho Board and I may kindly be informed 
about tbe action you have been pleased to take. 
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APPESDIX I (r). 

MuMOBAh-DUM ON ITEM XXIII OF THE AgESDA PUICED BEFORE THE CBMTRAL 
Advisory Board of Education. 

Standing Commiilees of the Central Advisory Board, of Education. 

Under its constitution the Central Advisory Boilrd of Education is 
ei/ipowercd to form Standing Committees and to appoint to these Com- 
mittees persons who are not members of the Board but who possess 
special knowledge and experience of the problems which the Committees 
.are expected to examine. In order, however, to preserve an intimate 
connection with the Board and its Committees at least two members of 
the Board arc to be members of each of these Committees. 

2. At its meeting held in December 1035 the Board set up the foUow- 
mg four Standing Committees with power to co-opt: — 

(1) Women’s Education Committee. 

(2) Secondary Education Committee. 

(3) Yemacular Education Committee. 

(4) Vocational and Professional Education Committee. 

These Committees as last constituted by the Board consisted of the 
following members: — 

(1) TT'oHicii’g Education Committee '. — 

1. Rtijkumari .Amrit Knur. 

_ 2. Mr. It. M. Statham, C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, Madras. 

3. Mr. S. N. Moos, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 

Bombay, 

4. Khan Sahib Khan Shah Alnm Khan, Director of Public 

Instruction, North-West Pronfier Province. 

* 5. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 

(2) Secondary Education Committee: — ‘ 

1. Pandit Amranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor, 'Allahabad University, 

2. Mr. J. M. Bottomley, C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, Bengal. 

3. Bajkumaii Amrit Kaur. \ 

4. k£r. G. A. Small, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 

Assam. 

5. Mr. J. 0. Powell-Price, G.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, United Provinces. 

6. Mr. J. S. Armour, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 

Bihar. 

7. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 

(3) Vernacular Education Committee : — 

1. Bajkumari Amrit Kaur. 


2. The Bight Bev. G. D. Bame, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., Bishop 

of Lahore. 

3. Mr. B. j\r. Statham, C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, Madras. 

4. Mr. W. H. F. Armstrong, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruc- 

tion, Punjab. 

6. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad, C.I.E., Ph.D., D Sc M L A 

6. Pandit Amranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad UniVersity. 

7. Mr J M Bottomley O.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

izistructionp Bengal. 

8. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 
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(4) Vocatio7ial and ProftStional Ednealioa Committee: — 

1. Mr. P. P. S.- M'nrren. 

2. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din AJimud, C.I.ET, Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L.A. 

3. The Honourable Diwaii Buliudur Sir K. Ilamunni Menon. 

4. Sir Shri Pam. 

5. The Iloiioitrablo Sir Andrew Clow, K.C.S.I., O.f.Il., I.C.S. 

- C. The Educational Commissioner with the Government ot India.. 

The following vacancies now exist on these Committees f — 

(1) iSfroiidan/ Kd^inaiion Gommittec : — 

Three — ns "Paiulil .Amianntha .Tim, Mr. G. A. Small and Mr. 
.1. S. Ainiour have ceased to he Itcmhcrfe of the Board 
and consequently of this Committee. 

(2) I'rrimeiilar lidneation Committee: — 

0)i< — ab Pandit Amranatha Jim, has ceased to be a Moinber of 
the Board and consequently of (his Committee. 

3. Before any step is taken to fill those vneancios the Board's attention 
should be called to their decision at the last meeting that in future arrange- 
ments should bo made fm the meetings of the Boaid to be preceded by 
meetings of the Standing Committees. 

To make this deei.don as efTcctive ns possible. some reconsideration both 
of tile scope and the personnel of these Committees seems essential. 
It is desirable .that between them they should cover the main branches 
at edaaathnal activity which caute within the pun few of the Hoard and 
that as it will usually bo necesR.aty for them to jneot concurrently fai 
future, steps should he taken to nvead membership ovorlopping wherever 
possible, it is suggested that there is an immediate need for 4 Standing 
Committees thougji there is no reason why this fiumber should not be 
increased as ciroiimstarces require. The Committees proposed are — 

(A) , Primary Education Committee. 

(B) Secondary Education Committee. 

(C) Further Education Committee. 

(D) General Purposes Committee. 

_ Committee (A) should deal with all matters affecting Primary ond Pre- 
primoiy education. This will also cover 'basic' education. 

Committee (B) should deal with all matters affecting the middle and 
high school stages of cducotion. 

Committee (C) should deal with matters affecting Technical, Commer- 
cial and Art education and Adult education generally. 

Committee (D) should deal with matters not covered by the scope of 
the other 3 Standing Committees. 

It will be clear that Committees (A) and (B) will have to co-operate in 
regard to many questions which concern the transitional stage between 
primary . and secondary education. Similarlv Committees (B) and (C) 
will have mutual interests in matters like Technical High School, Exa- 
mination, and the aw.artl of scholarships, etc. 

It is the practice of the Board to 'refer matters concerning University 
Education to the Inter-University Board and it is suggested that any 
recommendations, etc., from that body should he considered in the first 
instance by the General Purposes Committee. 

No neriod has hitherto been fixed for membership of the Sfanding 
Committees. It is suggested that in future the term of office should be 
for 3 years. 
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APPENDIX I (s). 

AfEMoiUNDini OK Item XXV of the Aqekda placed before the Central 
Advisory Board' of Educa’^ion. 

Copy of a letter No. 74:37jP., dated the 13th DcccmheT 19il, from the 

Government of Bombay, regarding the experiment of ‘Basic’ education 

in the Bombay Province, 

I am directed to refer io the *note regarding the development of the 
experiment of Basic education m this Province, forwarded with this 
Department letter No. 4817/F., dated the 9th October 1941, and to say 
• that certain important issues have niiscn in connection with the sciienic 
which, in the opinion of the 'Provinciol Government, requires expert in- 
vestigation. A majority of the non-official members of the local Advisory 
Committee for Basic education is of the opinion that spinning is the most 
suitable craft, and that the introduction of any other craft is impracticable. 
They have also pressed for a considerable increase in expenditure on school 
buildings, training of teachers and higher scales of pay. Certain minor 
suggestions relate to the- preparation of text books, supervision and control 
of basic schools and selection and quoliflcation of the teachers to be 
selected for training. 

From the economic point of view also these schools are proving far 
more expensive tlian other ordinary schools." The Provincial Government 
feels that the increase in expenditure will affect the value of the experi- 
-ment regarding the fcasibilitj of extending this tj-pe of education on a 
mass scale. In certain areas objections to spinning ns a basic craft have 
been raised by parents of the pupils. The Provinciol Government, there- 
fore, feels that a stage has been reached %vhon expert opinion on the working 
of the schools and the lines of the future progress would be very useful. 

2. 1 am accordingly to request that you will be so good as to move the 
Central Advisory Board of Education to depute a small Committee of 
about three to four members to visit the basic schools in this Province 
and to make the necessary suggestions to the Government of Bombay in 
regard to the future working of the experiment. The Government of 
Bombay is willing to defray the fravolling expenses of the members of 
the Committee in accordance with the rates prescribed by the Central Gov- 
ernment for persona of the status of the members of the* Board. 

8. On hearing from you about the decision of the Board in the matter 
a programme of the visit will bo settled in consultation with the members 
of the Committee. 

APPENDIX I (t). 

Memorandum (By Dr. W. A. Je.xkins) on Item XXVI op the Agenda 
PLACED BErOUE THE CENTRAL ADVISORY BoARD OF EDUCATION. 
Becruitment of Education Officers. 

There has been a steady deterioration in the quality of the senior mci; 
available, particularly in the adminislxativo departments in the Education 
Services. This is leading to a very serious position which in a few years 
time will leave educational administration and organization in a very 
inferior and inefficient position. This deterioration is in the main due to 
the fact that the prospects offered to men of ability arc incomparably 
better in certain other branches of Government services tha n they aro 

* Beo Appoodix A{ii) of tho ogonda. "" 
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in the Education Depaitnient. It is true, of course, that in other countries, 
educational ^\ork is not the highest paid oi all public services but there 
the disparity’‘is not tcry gieab and the , amenities which educational wort, 
particularly college woi It, otters are so attractive that some of the ablest 
braius of the country ure available , lor direct educational tcacliing or 
educational organization, formerly the existence of an Imperial Service- 
repugnant as it may have been to political aspirations and logically 
, untehable at first sight as it may appear to have bc'-n — did supply India 
with a number of men amongst whom were some of first grade capacity 
aud whose personality and influence were compiirnble witli those oif the 
best men in the other services. This position no longer holds. It is nearly 
20 yeais since the normal rcciuitmciit to the Imperial Service ceased 
and in most provinces the 'service has almost completely died out. This 
is not in itself uecdssarily undesirable particularly if the arrangements 
made to replace the Impeiial Services had been such ns to ensure to the 
country some of the best men available. Briefly the following is thtf 
present position: — 

1. The Indian Civil Service and the Imperidl Police Service offer 
prospects that place its officers not merely better off but in a definitely 
higher and superior entfgory to that in which the best men noiv appointed 
to Educational jiosts can be placed. Indian Audit and Accounts and 
certain branches of the Tcehnicnl Services also offer prospects which ensure 
that able intelligent youllis first go for this type of employmentj Practi- 
cally no student of ability if he can get into the I. 0. S. or I. P. S. or 
other all India Services considers education ns n vocation. The best 
group of people are therefore reserved for non-cducationnl work. Students 
who fail to obtain a post in nn all India Service then try for the Provincial 
Civil Service and Provincial Police Service, etc. Prospects even In these 
Provincial Services which are definitely subordinate to the Imperial ones, 
are better than the normal prospects available in the Education Depart- 
ment. It is true that for example the Bengal Senior Educational Bccvice 
is on paper a more attractive proposition than the Provincial non-Eduoa^ 
tional Services. In practice lioweyer recruitment in Bengal to the Senior 
Educational Services is reserved either for promotion or for men_ who 
have established reputation for re,senrch or teaching in thbir own subjects. 
At any rate there 'are few appointments now' made to the. Bengal Semw 
'Educational Service of brilliant young graduates w'hose mental capacity 
and efficiency fit's them' for effective work in any direction. Kecruitment 
to the all India Educational Service, was generally made from people of 
the latter type. Tlie Provincial Civil and Police Services recruit therefore 
the bept of the second grade able officers. Having failed to obtain ad- 
mission to the Provincial Civil Service and 'Provineia) Police Service 
young men then turn to such services ns the Provincial Education Service. 
Those who have a hiring for College w'orK and have shown capacity in 
rgsenrch may be recruited direct to such services ns the Bengal Educalional 
Service w’hioli'hns a starting pay of Bs. 150 rising to Bs. 700. The 
pay may be higher for older entrants but not indefinitely so. The •initial 
pay and the very slow rate of increments is not attractive and in general 
the people who enter tlievo services are those who have failed to obmm 
better services in other dennrlments. With regard^ to the 'Inspeotnng 
Branch and the administrative ‘branch recruitment ,is ,^almost itivanamy 
made by nromotion from the subordinate services. The suborrtinaie 
services usually start on a pay of Bs. 76 rising to Bs. 176. ,They absorb, 
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tlierpfoiv, meift not of the first grade or even second grade but a third and 
lower grade type. The-so men recruited to the Subordinate Educational 
Service become teachers in schools or Sub-Inspectors. It is from these 
men that recruitment to the Inspecting Branch in the Bengal Educational 
Services is made. !Ncrmally such recruitment comes after a number of 
years of what may be ordinarily satisfactory work but which has in general 
killed the initiative, stifled a great deal of ambition and deepened the 
groove in which the minds of the people work. Most of them never get 
out of this groove. Tlrcse are normally the men who first get promotion 
to the Bengal Pduc.ition Set^'ice and later to the Bengal Senior Educa- 
tion Service. It is fr.sm these officerii that the Bengal Senior Education 
, Service is, as far ns Inspecting and Administrative posts are conccined, 
generally reciuiled. The result is that people in such positions ns Assist- 
ant Directors, Divisional Inspectors and College Principals are frequently 
no longer men of outstanding mental capacity comparable with the Civil 
Officers such as Magistrates upon whom they should b6 able to exert real 
influence. More and more the position arising is that partially because of 
political deselopments but chiefly because of the inferior capacity of the 
Education Officials, Civil Officers are regarding educational administrators 
as Government Servant.s under their control. Often, educational policy 
instead of being controlled hv edueational officers with the co-operation 
of the CU’il Officers, is very largely controlled (in so far there is any 
control) by Civil Officers who instruct Educational Officers in their duties. 
This is of course an exaggerntion but indicates the process that is taking 
place and which means that real educational principles and experience 
are not available in developing educational policy within the province. 
Theoretically the old poliev of offering high initial rates of pnv and good 
prospects to young able men appeared to have* little justification. In 
practice if worked for it is becoming more and more clear thn^ high initial 
intelligence and innate capacity is the premier requisite in an officer. 
We must have such officers in the Education Department as well as in 
non-technical Civil Departments. This present position arises from a 
policy of drift and is I believe in Bengal worse th.an in most other pro- 
vince"' partially because of the long delay in establishing the Senior Ser- 
vices but there are certain essential features common to all provinqes in 
India which require I think immediate attention. I suggest that it is 
necessary to devise some scheme whereby of those who have proved their 
intelligenee and attainments some esn be allocated to educatioml work 
and administration It might ho possible for example to have the Educa- 
tional administration hrnnoh as part of the general Cin’l Service ensuring 
tliiit those who arc entrusted with the work are technicallv efficient, by 
giving them training in Training Colleges instead of the ordinarv proba- 
tionary training for those whose work is going to be in the Einance 
General Administrative Branches of the Civil Services. This means of 
course officers more or less permanently nlloeated to departments and 
amalgamation of the Edueation with the Director of Puhlin Instruction’s 
Officers An plternative would be to re-start a policy of reenriting direct 
to the Sen’ov Services able, vaing men who arc intercsfcd in Edueation. 
This would mean miak-ing Edueational Service conditions more 'atisfnotory. 
The problem is important and requires, I think, first a survey of what are 
the niesent eondif’ons in the different provinces .and then a united recom- 
mendation to the Government of Tndm to take steps to solve this problem. 
The enquirv into the actual position shoidd he. an imp.artial one for there 
would be an obvious reluctance to 'admit that the present personnel is 
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unsatisfactory. There are racu ofe very high capacity in India able to, 
work. The problem is to ensure that some of these men are available to 
the Ediieution Department. There will aljvnys of course be one or two 
scholars to whom the attraction of a life^of study, provided they are* not' 
actually in want, will outweigh the far greater emoluments and prestige 
ini other senices. But these are very few and far between and when 
such individuals are found they are generally of the scholarly type who 
will not quickly be either available or satisfacto^ for administrative work'. 

APPENDIX H. 

Item XII'of the Agenda. 


Report of the School Buildings Committee of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education, 1941. 

' At’ their sixth meeting held in "January 194:1 the Central Advisory 
Board of Education had under consideration the desirability of setting 
up an expert committee to exainine what steps could be taken in tlie 
interests of efficiency and economy to improve the planning, construction 
and equipment of school build&ngs. , 

Tile Board were in agreement as to the importance of taking steps to, 
ensure that school buildings should be designed in future with closer 
attention to modern scientific standards " in regard to accommodation, 
lighting, ventilation and sanitation and with due regard to economy. The 
Board recognised that a certain amount of experimental work had already 
been done 'in this sphere in different parts of India but decided that in 
order to collate the results of these experiments as well ns to consider 
problems which have not yet been tackled, it would be desirable to nppobt 
a special Committee to prepare i report for the guidance of all authorities 
concerned with the provision of school buildings. The Board accordingly 
set up a Committee consisting of the Provinoiol' Directors of Publio 
Instruction or their nominees, and representatives rf some of the larger 
States in India, with the Educational’ Commissioner ■with the Government 
of India as its Chairman. This Committee was given power to co-opt 
and/or consult such experts as they might think desirable. The Com- 
mittee as finally constituted met at New Delhi on the 30th and 81st 
Oetoher and lab November 1941. The following members were present: — 
John Sargent, Esq., M.A.,.C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India. ' {Ohaimiani) 

W. H. E. Armstrong, Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Director of Publio Instruc- 
tion, Punjab. -T 3 • u j 

S. M. Azam, Esq., Offg. Director of Public Instruction, Hyderaban- 
Deccan, ‘ • 

J. M. Bottomley, EBq.',.O.I.B., T.E.S., Director, of Public Instruo- 
• tion. Bengal. 

A, W, H. Dean, Esq., O.I.E., M.C., Superintending Bngmcer, 


Delhi Province. < ki- 

A. Gopala Menon, Esq.,’ M.A., B.Com. (Lend.). Director of Public 

Instruction, Trnvancore. ’ t w n 

G. G. It. Hunter, M.A.. D.Phil. (OxOn.), F.B.A.I., 

Director of Publi'o Instruction. Central Provinces and «emr, 
Jyotindrn Marknnd Mehta, M.A. (Oxon.l, Ph.D- (D •). 
Bar.-at-’Law, Commissioner of BducaBon,- ‘ . 

J. Leitch •Wflson, Esq., M.A.. Superintendent of Education m 
Baluchistan. 


Dr. 

Dr. 
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E. G. McAlpino, Esq., M.A., Director of Public Instruction, Mysore, 

M. A. Mirzn, Esq., C.E. (Lond.), Chief Engineer and Secretory to 
, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 'Government in the Public Works 
Department, Hyderabod. ‘ , 

S. N. kloos, Esq., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

J. C. Powell-Pnce, Esq., C.I.E., l.E'.S., Directoi of Public Instruc- 

tion, Giiitcd Provinces. 

D. S. Reddy, Esq., M.A., {Oson ), M.B.E , Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras 

S. C. Roy, Esq., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Assanr. 

K. G. Sniyidain. Esq., B.A., M.Ed., Director of Eduontion, 

Kashmere. . , 

Surendro Noth Kar, Esq., Architect, Visvn-bhnrati, Santiniketan, 
Bengal. 

W. W^ Wood, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., M.I.Struo.E., Principal, Delhi 
Polytechnic, Delhi. 

Mr. A. S. Khan, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, Klian 
Sahib Khan Shah Alain Khan, JI.A., LL.B., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, North-West Frontier Province, Shnmsiil-Ulemn Dr. IJ. M. Daudpota, 
M.A., Ph.D., Direetor of Public Instruction,' Sind and Mr. S. C. Tripathi, 
I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Orissn. were unable to attend. 
The agenda and other papers circulated with it to the Members of the 
Committee will be found in Annexures T, IT and TIT. In addition a Note 
on^ primary school buildings in rural areas by Dr. G. G. R. Hunter was 
circulated previous to the meeting (Annexure HO. 

In opening the proccedinps the Chairman welcomed the Members of 
the Committee and explained briefly the reasons which Imd led to its 
being set up. He stated that during the Inst ten years, n considcmblo 
amount of research work had been done in the western countrie.s and in 
particular by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Great Britain 
in co-operation with Education Authorities with the object of determining 
the environmental conditions under which both tenehers and ehtldren would 
be capable of the ma-dmum out-put without undue fatigue. They had been 
led^to undertake this enquiry in view of the surprisingly successful results 
which had attended a similar investigation into factory conditions. The 
outcome of the enquiry had more than justified the labour and expense 
involved and had shown that there were scientific principles which if 
applied to the design and planning of schools would grentJy imjirove tlieir 
efficiency without necessarily increasing their cost. It had been conelii- 
sively shown that it was possible to prescribe and secure stnndanls 
particularly in regard to lighting, heating and -ventilation which eliminated 
unnecessary strain and fatigue and thereby increased output. The fact had 
of course to be recognised that a large number of schools in this country 
were housed in buildings that were never intended to he used as schools 
and that even in the case of new schools, financial eoiisidei aliens tended 
eve^wherc to determine construction. At the same time he felt tint in 
India, where climatic conditions might simplify the building problem in 
some places and complicate it in others, any practical contribution towards 
the solution of the issue submitled to the Committee would be of imme- 
diate value to every .siithpritv responsible for the erection or provision of 
schools. In his opinion the function of tlie Commitiee was not to attempt 
to prescribe building standards for iinivetjsnl adoption but having due 
regard to essential cduonHonnl requirera’ents, climatic considerations and 

I 
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•as the ‘convertible unit’ has proved of the utmost utility in schemes t''r 
educational reorganisation in Great Britain v.'here a school planned for 
junior children might subsequently be required for seniors and vice vcha. 
On the basis of 10 sq ft. each for 40 pupils in a Primary School and 12 
sq ft. eneh for 35 in a Middle and High School ns suggested in the 
previous chapter the minimum floor area for a class room would vary 
between 400 — 420 sq. ft. in the type' of school now under tonsideraiion. 
The Committee therefore came to the conclusion that a minimum floor 
■area of 400 sq. ft. or a little over might safely be prescribed for the 
ordinary class room in anj' type of school, though where funds permit this 
might be extended up to 4^ sq. ft with advantage from the purely 
educational standpoint. 

(b) Special looms. — ^The Committee next considered the floor areas 
which should bo piovided tor laboratories and practical rooms, i.a., rooms 
for the teaching ot vaiious arts and crafts, in schools of different types. 
So far us Primary Schools aie concerned, it was felt unnecessary to have 
any special provision for science teaching and for practical worh since 
in neither case at this stage ivould the use of any but the simplest 
apparatus or equipment be involved and an ordinary class room of the 
size already prescribed should be large enough to satisfy jiorinal require- 
ments. Ill those schools, however, which provide specially for infants 
and nursery classes tlieie should be rooms of GOO sq. ft. for these, siuoe 
very small childien need appioxiinately 50 per cent more floor space for 
the free movement which is now accepted as an essential feature of 
biiidergarten training. In Middle Schools which do not form part of 
lligh Schools and will m mosc cates servo rural areas, it is unlikely that 
science will be taught on lines which will involve much practical work 
requiring the use bv students of anytliing bej'ond veiy simple apparatus 
In most schools also it will be found necessary to divide classes for soionoe 
so that the average size will not exceed 20. It was therefore felt that a 
room of the ordinarv class room size, i.e., a 400 sqi ft. unit, W'ould suffice. 
Whore, howev'er, it was found necessary or desirable that a whole class 
(i.e., ma\. of 35-40) should take science together, it was suggested that 
tw’o 400 sq. ft. class room units with ii removable partition could bo com- 
bined when required into a science laboratory of 800 sq. ft. 

In High Schools it was agreed that both for seicnoe laboratories and 
for arts and crafts a room equiv.slent in area to two class room units, 
ale. ,'800 sq. ft would be needed for a half class. 

4. Minimum arrnmmotladon required in schools of various ti/pcs — 
Having thus defined the floor .area of the ‘.main types of room required in 
n school building hv multiplying the number of pupils in a given class 
by the number cf sq. ft which each of them needs for rensonablv com- 
fortable and hygienic working, the Committee next considered what 
should bo the minimum accommodation (including rooms both for the 
teaching and non-tcaching purposes) which ought, to be provided for 
schools of different sizes at each oT the three main stages of education 
W'ith which thev are concerned, vis., Prim.arv .Schools, Middle Schools 
(which do not form part of Hich Schools), High Schools (including middle 
seetinns) The Committee wish to make it clear that in drawing up a 
sohedule of nceommorlntion Ihov have no intention ot trving to lav down 
hard and fast rules. Their main object is (o indicate in a fairlv precise 
way the minimum aecnmmodation which in their opinion will allow schools 
Of varying sizes at the three different stages specified to work efficientlv. 
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In tbe interests of economy i^'hich is a consideration of paramount im> 
porfancc in most parts of India so far 'as school building is concerned, they 
hare not suggested the provision of any rooms 'U’luch, hon’erer, dcsirablo,. 
cannot be regarded as essential. For instance there can be little question 
that 0 separate hall is extremely desirable for corporate activities in a 
large Primary or Middle School; similarly in a large High School a 
separate HaU and gymnasium and, -when any considerable number of 
pupils take meals at school, a separate dining room 'will not only add 
enormously to the amenities of the school but 'will also greatly facilitate 
the task of organisation. Extra accommodation of this kind should 
certainly bo provided when funds allow. 

The schedules of accommodation set out below have been drawn up' 
with due regard to the activities covered by the normal curriculum in 
schools of the type specified. The .Committee recognise that when*cver 
the curriculum departs from the normal, o.g., in* giving a much greater 
amount of time to handicrafts, more practical rooms and possibly less 
ordinary class rooms will be required. It is also not the intention of the 
Committee to suggest that the sizes of school chosen by them for the 
purpose of. illustration are either those that commonly exist lir those 
that should be adopted for ideal organisation. The reasons which led to- 
their selection will no doubt be sufficiently apparent. At the same time 
it is desirable to point out that in cases where the size of school need 
not be finally determined bj’ the number of pupils available, there is an 
optimum size at each stage of education ’which enables the most economic 
use to be made of the accommodation and staff, and in porticulnr of 
the special rooms aj^d specialist teachers. For example, if there are 30- 
teaching periods in a school week and the average number of periods 
per week which each class or half-class devotes to o practical subject 
such as wood and metal work or spinning and weaving or domestic science- 
is three, then a school with ten classes or half-classes 'will enable the 
special room and teacher pro.vided for each of these subjects to bo fully ' 
employed. If there are fewer classes tlian ton, then expensive accom- 
modation and equipment and a specialist teacher ivill be standing idle 
part of the time white if there are more, additional ' special rooms and 
teachers will be required and these again will not be fully employed until 
the number of classes doubles the original figure. Classes however cannot 
bo multiplied indefinitely for there is a fundomeutal educational consi- 
deration which ought always to limit size. - When any school gets beyond ^ 
a certain number — experience sugge'^ts about 600 pupils — ^it begins to ' 
lose certain characteristics which are esential to the conception of a gOT_d 
school, e.g., tlie Head is no. longer able to maintain contact willi indivi- 
dual pupils and parents and the pupils themselves cease to be conscious 
of being members of a living corporate entity. 

On the other hand a warning must be uttered against any assumption 
that the organization of the school can or ougiit to bo, unduly simphuc 
purely in the interest of economising space. Apart from the 
classes for science and practical subjects which is usual throughout t 
world, most schools in India are faced with a further cross-classifiention 
provide for language teaching. The provision of a _ reasonable 
of accommodation particularly at (he higher stages is consequen J . 
evitable. The Committee have met tins need by recommending tne j 
sum of a class room for each class or clo«s scotion id j'""**''”''., itvn 
toties and practical rooms. ,\Vhcn the latter are used to nnyt u g 
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their full capacity, it must follow that there will always he some class: 
rooms available for language groups. ^ ' 

Before drawing up a schedule the Committee examined the needs of 
schools of the three new types for teaching and non-teacliins accommoda- 
tion. ‘ . 

fa) PritnaTy Schools.— There are certain needs common to all Primary t ^ 
Schools. The Committee are strongly of opinion that to secure the condi- 
•iions necessary for eSective teaching each teacher ■rtrhether in charge of 
one or more classes or class sections should have a class room to himself. 

> 

The Committee also recoguise the educational advantage of every 
school having some place where all the pupils can be assembled from time- 
to time for school functions, religious exercises and other forms of cor- 
porate activity, and which in variable climates can bi used for physical- 
traimng, music, rhythnucal exercises, dramatics, etc., which require more- 
space thau tlint uHoidcd by the ordinary class-rooin. Por reasons given 
earlier in this report they are unable to regard the provision of separate 
halls as an essential part of the accommodation of la Primary School. 

At the same time they think that other less expensive means might be 
found of providing the space required. The most obvious of these is to 
arrange that the partitions between class rooms should be capable of being, 
removed and replaced so that two or more class rooms can* bo thiown 
together when a larger room is required. The Committee do not favour 
the movable partition commonly used in schools in Europe partly owing 
to its cost and partly because it would be unlikely to stand up to Indian 
climatic conditions. It w’as liowever suggested that partitions might be 
made of bamboo or other light screens which could be easily lifted out' 
and put back, though doubts were expressed as to whether partitions of 
tills nature would be effective in excluding sound and possible disturbance t 
from the adjoining class room. The most promising alternative appeared 
to lie in an extended use of verandahs. Various designs (which will be 
incorporated in the proposed book of school plans) were suggested for 
eularging verandahs so that they might provide some at any rate of the- 
facilities normally afforded by a school h.all. Apart from their use in this 
particular capacity the Committee wished to emphasise the importance of 
verandahs in all types of school buildings and partieularly in those for 
schools in rural areas. In many districts a verandah will be an essential 
protection against excessive heat or heavy rain. It can also be used for 
open air classes in suitable weather. To be of the greatest use in these 
connections it -should not be less than 8 ft. in depth. Its position in the 
plan will naturally be determined by the orientation of the main building 
which should itself be influenced so far a's possible by tlie climatic condi- 
tions prevailing in the area. 

In addition to the rooms required for -actual teaching purposes the Com- 
mittee regard adequate storage accommodation as essential in even the 
smallest school, particularly in view of the increased amount of practical 
Work which is now being introduced into the curriculum, and the desirability 
of preserving specimens of the hand work done by the children. The 
accumulation of litter in the class room must on all accounts be avoided* 
and the sort of almirnh usually provided tends to occupy far too much 
space. A separate store-room, the size of which will obviously vary with- 
the size of the school, should therefore bo provided wherever possible- 
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The Committee do not regard the built-in cupboard, common in modem 
sciiool buildings in westem countries as a practicable alternative owing 
both to Indian climatic conditions and to the nature of the construction 
of most primary schools but they feel that where the type of construction 
allows, the possibility of providing recesses in the walls of class rooms 
II. which almirahs can be placed so ns to avoid encroaching on floor space 
should be explored. 

The Committee <also attach importance particularly in the larger 
primary schools to some place being provided w'here the staff can do such 
adimni-.trati\e work .is falls to their lot, interview parents and enjoy 
rea'iin.ihlc priiacy in the intervals between lessons. Improvements in 
pnman education are bound up to no small extent with raising the status 
of tht tiMchcr m the eyes of the public and it is felt that the provision 
of reisonahle amenities for teachers in the school premises will help 
tow.irils this end. - 


In the li^lit ot the loreqomg general considerations it is possible to 
huuvf'i the iniiiiiiiiiiii .i( eornmodation which should be provided for Vrimary 
Silionls <if ditlermt sires. A.s has been already stated the sizes taken by 
tlif ( oiMin tiei .ire not to be regarded as ideal units, jln any case the pre- 
iloin n int t leior in settl'iig the size of a school must be the number of 
( hiMn 11 i\ .il.ilile Xesortheless it is hoped that the units selected will 
illiistrati '..itisfaetorily what the Committee have in mind and that there 
will In little dithcultv 111 adding to or subtracting from the schedule of 
.iccommodation suggested to meet the needs of schools of different sizes. 
Sir,itir\ airangements will be dealt with separately under Sanitation (pp. 
'Willi ind the qiu ^tion of the area needed for playing space and physical 
t' ninne under Sites (pp 147-148). 


'i If the ( 'oMiin'ttee hope that in the interest of ofRcienoy the single 
1 . I le r >eli()ol with its obvious diawbacks will' be progressively eliminated, 
thi \ ir, i) lin'd to .u cept tile fact that n very large propirr.on of primary 
'■’ ' "ti.il in ii'ial .ire.ts will remain of the two teacher type. 
In \iew of iheir large number and the very limited resources of the authori- 
> UMi I'l- ii-ponsihle for creating and maintaining them, the Committee 

• it tl'i pii.imonnt need of restricting the schedule to the very mihimiim 

• ' - I ■' 1 K'ni-. of the mimnnim size already presenhed viz. 400 sq. ft. 

^ ' I Mrmdih wherever possible and a small room for storage. "Where 

t ' ' nintri lirge enough a portion of it should be partitioned off for 
T le ii-e of tile teacl ere. The next size taken is the 5-teacher school which 
I o I . -1 ^|., ir.ite class section for each of the five years normally covered 
cn course In addition to the five class room units it is 

fill "i i' ' t I’l e\tr.i unit (400 sq. ft) should be Provided to be sub- 
iT. teachers room and a store room. In larger primary schools 

■’n.l the provision in addition to ordinary class rooms 

m storage of an additional unit to be used as a 

re film: room and library. 

'If® ^"-"ested for science and handicrafts in Primary 
.* - I- '\^-® these subjects, where they are taken, can he catered 

— r- iimViu ' f ^ reasons given earlier the Committee 

fm-rv Pchooir'^""'"^^"'^ separate Assembly Halls for 
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(b) Middle Schools not forming part of High Schools. 

(N B.- Where Middle Sohoula tontiiin Primary departments the 
accommodation for the latter should be deterinined in accordance with the 
schedule prescribed for Primary Schools). 

’ The middle stage normally covers 3 yeafs and the >Conjmiltce linve 
assumed that self-conhiined middle schools will contain 0 classes or some 
multiple of 3 classes. Each class or class seciion will require a class room 
of the standard size. In a 3-class scboifl one additional standard unit (400 
sq. ft. appioN.) should suirice foi SLicnce and another for art and handi- 
craft. Bigger schools maj’ require 2 .iddit onal units for one or both of these 
subjects but this will be determined by the number or size of- classes and 
the amount of time allotted to these subjects in the time table. 

The 4'easons' which have deterred the Committee from prescribing 
separate Assembly H.'ills in Primary Schools apply also in the case of Middle 
Schools. In all these schools however, there should be 'an additional unit 
or its equivalent in floor space for office and library and another for teachers 
and storage. Very large schools wjll require a separate unit for the library 
and two more for the other purpo.ses specified. 

(c) High Schools (with Middle Sections). 

H. B — When High iScliools contam Primary as well ns Middle sections 
the accommodation tor the Pt unary department should be determined in 
accordance nith the schedule pi escribed for Primary Schools). 

bi most parts of India the High (including Middle) School course covers 
5 years. It will thuretore noriiiully contain 5 classes or some multiple of 
5 classes, though for reasons alieady given the Committee would regard a 
school with 20 classes as the largest Which under any circumstances could 
be accepted as an efficient unit for educationnl purposes. 

The tive-class High School in addition to 5 class rooms of the standard 
sizes (400 sq. tt. unii) should also contain a Science Laboratory (2 units), 
an Art and Craft Hooin (2 units), a Piuclical room for haiidiLralto, including 
Domestic Science m the case of girls, (2 units) a Library and Beading 
Boom (1 unit) The Coiiiniitleo weio strongly of the opinion that in view 
of the increasing importance attached to these subjects at this stage there 
should be sjiecial rooms of a larger size, e.g., CpO sq. ft., for Jlistory and 
Geography These may be provided in place of 2 ordm,iry class room units 
but it was felt that where the need exists to make special provision for 
language teaching, the History and Geography rooms should be in addition 
to the normal oliiss room iicconimodation. Apart from the rooms required 
for teaching purposes there should be a Ileadmaster's (or Ilendmistrijss’) 
room and office (1 unit). Staff room (1 unit), and a store room (J unit). 
Extra-curricular activities should receive special encouragement at the 
High School stage and the Committee are of opinion .that every’ High 
School should have accommodation for these including a room for Boy 
Scouts or Girl Guides (J unit). There should also be ,a retiring room "for 
girls, the size depending on the number of girls on the register. In the case 
of schools containing more tlinn 5 classes the teaching accommodation 
should be increased propgrtionntcly though the additions required to the 
laboratories and practical rooms will obviously be determined in the light 
of the time devoted to flic subjects concerned. There is a small hut 
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increaSng number of High Schools which include classes XI and XII. In 
such cases an additional small laboratory <1 unit) would be necessary over 
and above extra class-room provision, where Science is tahen. 

The Committee regard the provision of an Assembly Hah and/or Gym- 
nasium ns extremely desirable in every large High School. The very high 
cost of such provision is the sole reason which has led them to exclude it 
from the minimum schedule of accommodation. 

5. Dimensions of ]?ooms.— ‘Apart from the question of the floor 'Srea, 
the actual dimensions of rooms used for teaching purposes deserve conside- 
ration. 

Experience suggests that for convenient class arrangement and black- 
board visibility a slightly rectangular room is better than a square one. 
The standard class room unit of approximately 400 sq. ft, should preferably 
be 22'xl8' rather than 20’x20;. Moreover when it may be necessary, to 
combine two units to form a laboratory or practical room an area 22'x36' 
has obvious advantages over one 20'x40'. The importance of^ having 
minimum dimensions for class rooms and particularly for laboratories and 
practical rooms has been stressed in recent pamphlets on school buildings 
issued by the Board of Education (England). The Committee, however, 
do not overlook the fact that adherence to a uniform square unit may 
simplify the question of planning and reduce the cost of construction. In 
a subsequent section of this report (c/. Section 12) they make suggestions 
which will allow laboratories- and praeticnl rooms to be of the requisite 
shape without affeotina the economic' planning of the main ljuilding. 
Special consideration, however, is required in the case of Assembly Halls 
and/or Gvmnasia, where provided. The minimum dimensions of a Gym- 
nns um or any room which it is intended to use for physical training should 
he 60'x30'. Assembly Halls should provide at least 4 sq. ft.' par pupil 'or 
person to be nccoihmodntod and the proportion of lengtli (including stage) 
to breadth should not be less than 5 :3. A gallery is a cheap and effective 
method of adding to tho holding capacity: it can also be designed to 
improve nco’iistics. 

The Committee gave special consideiation to the provision which should , 
3 made for those pupils who take meals at school. The requirements of 
hostels are dealt with separately. (c/. Section 10). The . Committee '• 
s roiigly deprecate the prov.sion' of separate dining rooms for different 
castes. It is ossent.al to the conception of a school that pupils should take 
tneir food together, subject of course to both vegetarian and non-vegeta- 
rian food being provided where desired. The Committee recognise, how- 
ver, net economic and other considerations must largely determine the 
nature of the arrangements made for school meals. 

They contemplate that in some areas 'and particularly in schools attend- 
ed by the children of the well-to-do it may be feasible to prov'ide separate 
dining rooms in whioli pupils will take their inoals seated^ at tables in 
western fashion. Another alternative is the standing buffet or milk bar 
where pupils will be able to obtain meals or supplement food brought from 
home. Thirdly, there is the provision of a simple weather-proof shed with 
a clean floor where food may be taken in Indian fashion. In all cases, the 
Committee feel that tlie arrangements' made should be os simple and in- 
expensive as is consistent with cleouliness and decency but they emphasise* 
the fact that the value of the school meal as a meqps of inculcating 
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hygienic habits and good nianncK can hardly be 

separate accommodation is provided for dining the si e menls at 

be determined in the light of the number of pupils ^ 

school. Core should be taken to see that kitchens, pantries etc. wniic 
conveniently situated in relation to the dining room, are not so ^n^d that 
the smell of cooking nil! permeate the class or other teaching rooms. 

0. Special requirement df Technical High SchooU and Junior Technical 
Schools not accommodated in Senior 'lechmcal Institutions, lupils i 
schools of this type at any rate during the later years of the course will 
devata a macb greater proportion of their time to practical work than those 
in the normal high schools. Increased provision of workshop and drawing 
oflioe accommodation will thus be required. Since provision of this kina 
will probably be available during the day time at any Icchnical College 
or Institute, the advantage of housing Technical High Schools and Junior 
Technical Schools in senior Technical Institutions, whprever possible, needs 
no emphasis. 

Where however senior technical institutions are not available for ihis 
purpose special additional accommodation over and above that recommend- 
ed for the ordinary High School will be required. A Technical High School 
containing 860 — 400 pupils .should have 2 ndditioual workshops and a draw- 
ing otlice. Jiiach of these should have floor space equivalent to that of 2 
standard units, viz. 2x400 bq. it. =b00 sq. ft. and should .be provided in 
addition Anth adequate storage and a small room for the instructor in charge. 
In view of the large nmouui, ot time which Technical High School pupils 
spend m laboratories and workshops, it may be practicable, even though 
it complicates orgauis.ation, to make some reduction in the number of 
ordinary class rooms provided. In no case, however, con a laboratory or 
craft room be treated as equivalent to more than half a oldss-room. 

7. Special acconiviodatwn needed in Schools for Ph'y^cally or Mentally 
Defective Uhildren, — Consideration was next given to the question whether 
any special accommodation is jieeded in the case of schools, for children 
suffering from physical or mental defects. So little attention" has hitherto 
)ocn paid in India to this particular problem, that the Committee were 
loubtful whether such practioal experience as is available would be suffi- 
cient lo enable them to make speoifio recommendations. They felt it desir- 
able, however, to record the opinion that although the average number in 
I class m the special schools for these children would be considerably 
^nioller as a rule than that in an ordinary school, this should not be 
egarded as an adequate reason for reducing the size of any class room below 
prescribed for normal children vie. 400 sq. ft. 
Children lyitli physical defects require more space for movement and oftefa 
need specioj furniture, whUe in a mentoffy sub-normal class freedom of 
movement, vonety of praotioal oecupaMons and personal supervision by the 
teacher all demand ample floor space. It is likely much experiment will 

before the typo of acoommodation espeoiolly suited to Indian 
conditions can be discovered. f j ximiuu 

acrowiwodflfwn for schools ItMy to he used also for Adult 
Education. Considernlions of economy alone moke it inevitable that 
oijerpnses eonneeted with Adult Education should have T share the 

, ion ever, should not prevent some provision for 
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adult classes being made in the planning of schools, particularly in rural 
areas In all the large/ schools of this typo a separate full size room (i.o, 
one imit) should be provided for the use of adults. It is not considered 
necessary however to Jirescnbe additional accommodation for adult dosses 
in urban areas as it is felt that these would usually contain a High School 
or schools wilh a variety of suitable rdoms or even a technical institute 
which could be placed at the disposal of adult classes out of normal sehbol 
hours. The desirability of providing cultural and recreational facilities for 
adults in all teehiiicar institutions is being increasingly recognised. . 

As Adults have to be attracted to attend classes, it is important that 
' the conditions under which such classes are^held should be reasonably 
comfortable. The creation of a club rather than a school atmosphere is 
liighly' deswable and the fiunishing of schools likely to be used tor adult 
education should be considered from this point of view. , A library and 
rending room is an essential requisite in every adult centre and wherever 
possible rooms 'suitable for music, dramatics, discussion groups etc. should 
be made available. 

9. Lighting, Heating, Ventilation and Sanitation . — The need for scien- 
tilic standards in the case of lighting, heating, ventilation and sanitation, 
was discussed ue.vt. The Committee were agreed as to the extreme 
importance of securing adequate standards in these respects in dll schools. 
It was felt that even where genuine ehorts are made to provide good build- 
ings, too little attention is paid to determining what in fact constitutes the 
condil.oiis under which both teachers and taught are likely to give of their 
best. Climatic conditions in lUimy parts of India put a premium on the 
need for making certain thuc sueh iaetois as eye-strain, uncomfortable 
temperatures and inadequate ventilation are not Bubjeoting the inhabitants 
of a school to unnoeessauy fatigue. It has been ascertained by scIentiSe 
research in recent years in western countries that there is a mean between 
too much and too little light, too much and too little heat, too much and 
too little draught, the attainment of which automatically reduces fatigue 
and increases output. It has also be6n found that these standards can be 
applied to school buildings without in any way increasing their cost. It is 
a question of design rather than of materials. The Committee feel tliat the 
ascertainment of such standards fox' Indian schools 'is a matter of urgent 
importance which should be investigated without delay by an expert 
committee. • , 

Co™™iftee lay equal stress on the desirability of adopting adequate 
standards in connection ■with Simitaiy ncconimodation. Uluch has to be 
done in the wav of improving personal and social hygiene in the schools, 
but habits of cleanliness cannot be inculoated and maintained so long as 
the washing facilities and other necessaiy conveniences remain hopelessly 
inadequate. Although, hygienic -standards in this country generally are 
rising, it piust be admitted that facilities for sanitarv arrangements even 
in schools for the well-to-do usuall.v fall far below any reasonable standard. 

^\Jlorc there is a water-carriage system available every school should 
be comnolled to mnlce* use of it. There should be a generous siippl.v of 
water, soap^ and clean towels to servo the needs of pupils after exercise or 
other practical^ notivities and wherever possible showers and wash basins 
should be provided. The Board of ’Education, Kngland, prescribes o mini- 
mum of 12 basins for the first-hundred children and 4 for each additional 
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Irundred. With the growing attention now being given to games and 
physical exercises it is highly desirable to have a changing room ot adequate 
aimensions for the numbers involved. In connection with this showerbuths 
on the basis of at least one per 25 pupils should be provided. Sprays and 
circular washing fountains arc also recommended. In each washing room 
a small sink (about 14" by 9") tor filling jugs and washing inkpots is desir- 
able. 


The Committee realise, however, that at the present time dnd for u 
long while to come tlie vast majority of schools will be situated in places 
not only \\ here there is no water carriage sj'stem but also where the supply 
of water itself is strictly limited. Even so they attach so much miportaiice 
to a proper supply of water lor school purposes that they have no hesitation 
11 prescribmg that every school should be provided with a sufiiciently deep 
and pucca well. An area, not less than six feet in the width around the 
mouth of the ucll should be paved and made impervious, and the pavement 
sloped outward, should be at such a height as to allow the waste water to 
be carried through an open drain as far ns’ the school garden. A ciStern 
should be placed on a high platform- for storing sufficient quantity of water 
lor various sanitary purposes. The mouth of the well should be protected 
with a parapet of a sufficient height to prevent any water splashing back 
into the well, should anyone be washing or bathing nearby, as is the tradi- 
tional custom in Indian v linges In areas wlierc the subsoil u titer level 
is fairly high, tube wells should be provided if arrangchient can be made 
for their being kept in proper order and in others an open dug-out tank 
suitably protected may sene for washing purposes. 

Apart from water for washing nn adequate supply of drinking water is 
essential in nil schools. The best way of providing this where water is laid 
on is by drinking fountains of the bubble or spray type. There should be 
one drinking fountain for oveiy hundred pupils with a minunum of two. The 
provision of a sink with water tap-, at convenient heights lor filling jugs, 
etc. is desirable. In the n'lsence of a water ciirriiige system, tanks with 
taps and securable lids, and w th facilities for emptying and cleaning are 
recommended for drinking purposes. Jars with taps” and a siphon sj'stem 
have also been found satisfactory. • 

In sohools, where a water carriage system e-xists, the W. Cs. and 
urinals may be placed adjacept to or even in the main building. If these 
are kept struiiulotisly clr-an, as they always should be, and if the children 
are trained in their proper use from their earliest years, theie is no reason 
why this proMinity should lia\e any unjilens.iiit olTccIs, while from tho 
jiomt of View of convenience .-md discipline it will liavo obvious advnnl.ige.s. 
Wherever possible latrine accommodation should bo within casv reach” of 
the playgrounds and playing fields. Where this is not possible, some 
separate aecomiii'^dation will Iia\o to be aminccd. W. Cs. and minals 
should be well-Iighted and ventilated and so constructed tliat their cleaning 
IS an easy matter. Tho follow-ing may bo regarded as the miniqmm require- 
ments wliere a water-earriage system is available: 


*airls 6 W Cs. for first 100 and 2 for each additional 100. 

Boys 3 W. Cs. for the first 100 and 2 foi- cacli additional 100. 
Ur-nnls where pravided should be on the basis of 10 ft. run per 100 boys. 
. The size of the w’ater closets slioiiJd be about 2 ft. G inches bv 4 ft G 
inches Boors should not be more than G ft. in overall height. In infants* 
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"W. Cs. the chains should bo of a length which can conveniently be used 
by small children. The walls should he finished by some smooth, hard 
surface upon which uTiting is impossible. 

' Where a water-supply is not available, the Committee considered with 
■the advice of experts the respective advantages of the following ^systems: — 

1. Bore hole, 

2. Septic tank, 

3. I)ry ebset (as used in rural schools in England), 

4. Service latrine. , ‘ ' 

The Committee have placed these in -what they would regard as their order 
•of utility for India generally; they do not favour the service latrine when 
It can be avoided. They realise, however, that local conditions and cus- 
toms will largely determine the choice. The point to which they attach’ 
•chief importance is that whichever type is chosen, it should be used and 
maintained in the best possible way. The Committee have been able to 
•obtain from experts detailed descriptions of each of these 63 'stems and it is 
proposed that these should be included in the book which the Committee 
have in mind. 

The Committee do not wish to conclude this section of their report with- 
out emphasising the extreme importance which 'ought everyuhere to bo 
attached to the maintenance of the highest possible hygienic standards in 
every tj'pe of school. The dangeis likely to arise from inadequate drainage, 
the presence of avoidable litter and the insanitary practice of spitting are 
no doubt becoming better known biit Uioy are still far too often ignored 
in practice. Apart from the effect of clean and attractive surroundings on 
their physical well-being pupils will be found to react favourably in many 
other iiaj’s to a pleasant environment. Hygienic buildings have been 
proved by experience to be n strong inducement to the cultivation of 
hygienic habits bj' those who occupy them. 

The Committee are aware that a very large proportion of the schools 
in this country are boused in rented buildings. Mobile it mnj’ not be reason- 
able to require that all such buildings now in use should conform to the 
standards recommended in this report, the use of those which fall seriously 
abort of them should be discontinued in the interest of the pupils’ health 
at the earliest •opportunity. WTiere it is necessary ^in future to have 
recourse to hired buildings, they should in all 'cases be inspected by a 
responsible officer of the Education Department in conjunction with an 
officer of the Public Health Department. Becognition should not be grant- 
ed unless in respect of floor space, lighting, ventilation and sanitation 
they approximate closely to the requirements set out in this report. 

10. Hostels . — In considering the nature 'and omount of the accommodo- 
tion required for hostels, the Committee have taken as a convenient unit 
a hostel for 24 boarders, but the general requirements specified may bo 
taken to apply with the necessary adjustments to smaller or larger units. 

*Tho Board of Eduootion rocommondatioiu oro 
Girls ; 6 W. Os. for first 100 and 4 W. Cs for ooph additional 100. 

Boys : 4 W. Os and 10 ft. run of urinals for first 100 and 3 W. Cs. and 10 ft,’ 

run of urinals for each additional 100. 
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Sleeping arrangements n'lny consist of open donnitories or partitioned 
cubicles or separate single rooms, but in the Committee’s opinion, at any 
rate for boys ond for prls up to the age of 16 or 17, nn open dormitory is 
much to bo preferred. It is more easily cleaned and aired, it is less 
dangerous in case of fire and it lends itself better to efficient supervision. 
A dormitory with 12- beds is a very dcsiroblo size. In girls schools separate 
dormitories should be provided for all girls above 12. 

A floor area of not loss than 60 to 55 sq. ft. should ho provided for each 
occupant and the disinneo between lieds should ‘ not be loss than 3 ft. 
Where a dormitory is divided into cubicles each cubicle should have its 
own window. If dormitories or cubicles arc not furnished with cupboards, 
a separate room or rooms should be provided for beeping clothes. In 
addition to dermitorics a hostel should contain adequate living accommoda- 
tion .for use during out-of-school hours — i.a,, for study and recreation. .\ 
space of 20 sq. ft. per pupil is desirable in this respect. Proper quarters 
should also be provided for the person or persons in charge of the hostel 
ond in High School hostels bed sitting rooms lO'seS' should bo given to 
prefects. A ‘.ojiurale room should also bo provided for meals but ns slated 
elsewhere the pro\ ision of separate rooms for different castes or communi- 
ties should be strongly discouraged. The kitchen, which should be ns close 
as possible to the dining room, should be spacious ond airy. While the 
actual cooking nir.ingcmeme will nntur.illy conform to local custom, omplo 
storage space is essential. .Modern labour saving appliances should bo 
installed wherever practicable. 

Arrangements jfor washing and bathing may bo providcil wilhiu cosy 
reach from the dormitories. At Icost one shower is needed for every 10 
boarders and one closet for every 5. For boys, urinals may bo in the 
some scale as in the day-schools. Separate .sanitary arrangements should 
be made for staff and for servonts. 

In every hostel there should -bo one or two room.s acoording to ‘‘ho 
number of occupants which con bo used in case of sickness and effectively 
isolated. In a two-storeyed building, a sick room is noccfsury on each 
floor. In large hostels, a separate building will be nocesi-ory for infectious 
diseases, which should be self-contained with its own kitchen, sanitary and 
other facilities. The Committee ore of opinion that the following schedule 
would-be adequate but in no way extrovngant for a hostel to house 2-1 
boarders: — » 

2 Dormitories, for 12 each (each 600 — 000 .'q. ft.). 

1 Common Boom for recreation (480 sq. ft.). 

1 Study Boom (480 sq. ft.). 

1 .Supervisor’s (Bed-silting) room. 

1 Dining room. 

i Kitchen. 

1 Store mom. 

1 Box room (small). 

1 Fuel room. 

1 Sick Boom. 
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(1 water room where there is no water carriage system). 

Baths and closets as prescribed. 

Servants quarters. ' 

Varandahs in hostels will serve the same useful purposes as .m 
schools. ' 

11. Fumiture and Equipment. — ^In considering what furniture and 
equipment should be recommended for ordinary class rootm in Primary 
and Middle schools the Committee found themselves confronted by a more 
than usually sharp conflict between what is desirable educationally . and 
what is practicable economically. In. India at the present time the usual 
practice is for children in Primary schools to sit on the floor and for those 
in High schools to sit at desks or chairs and tables. In Western countries 
much importance is attached for health reasons to younger children in 
particular adopting a correct posture when at work and above all the proper 
support being provided for their hacks during the period when the major 
bones are in process of hardening. Special care is taken to see that school 
desks and chairs are scientifically designed with this object in view. 

In theory, therefore, at any rate the present Indian practice ought to 
be reversed. It was, however, suggested that sitting on the floor,, provided 
that the floor is clean and dry, would not be detrimental to health if some 
simple means of affording book support could be devised. Before deciding 
to make any recommendations which would entail heavy expense on the 
authorities responsible for equipping Primary schools the Committee felt 
they should seek expert advice on the medical issue involved. They 
accordingly referred the question of the desirability of providing fumiture 
at the Middle and Primary stages to the Committee set up by the Chair- 
man of the Central Advisory Boards of Education and Health in 1941, to 
consider what steps should be taken to improve the physical condition or 
school children. As will be seen ffom their report (Appendix IV) that 
Committee attach great importance to the effect of posture on a child’s 
health and growth but consider that the matter requires special investiga- 
tion by a body of experts. Without^suoh an investigatio'n it is not possible 
in their opinion to assess the ill-effects, if any, which the habit of squatting 
<on the floor is having on the health of primary school children. Where, 
however, chairs or desks are supplied care should bo taken to see that 
they arc designed to give support in the right -place. The Committee are 
of opinion that this is a mdtter which requires further investigation os 
suggested above. 

Apart ‘from this particular issue the problem of furnishing and equip- 
ping a primary school is a eomparnlively simple one. For obvious reasons 
sueh fumiture ns may be provided should be cheap and strong and since 
in the primary schools the ordinary class room %vill have to be used for ^ 
•diversity of purposes, any furniture it contains should be light and easily 
mo%’able. This is specially important in special rooms for infant or nursyy 
•classes. Bofercnce has already been made to the need for storage and* for 
almirahs, where so used, to be disposed in a way thot will occupy as little 
^floor space as possible. ' , * 

In Middle schools seating accommodation maj' or may not be prowded, 
in High schools it probably will be. Since a child who is comfortable is 
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more likely to pey ettention and ooncentrnto on his work than one- who is 
not, it is importont hero also that the seat should be made to fit the ohud 
Tather than the opposite. Small tables and chairs in place of desks will 
make an ordinary doss room much more odnptnble for certain types of 
practical work, e.g., needle work, book crafts etc. for which special rooms 
are not usually prov'ded. Specially designed tables can be placed and 
whdro necessary damped together to form work tables of a convenient 
size. Every class room in every school should be provided with a strip of 
5-ply or other suUahlo wood 18" deep or with 8 pinrails 9" apart to which 
cuttings, dinrts and specimens of children's work can bo easily affixed. 
The height of these should be roughly the child’s eye-level. 

The furniture and equipment for the various laboratories and practical 
rooms which the Committee hare recommended in the case of" Middle and 
High schools need careful consideration in the light of modern ideas with 
regard to science and handicraft teaching. The conventional typo of labora- 
tory equipment for instance is unnecessarily elaborate and expensive far 
all but the highest classes. A number of detailed suggestions for the 
furnishing of laboratories and of art and craft rooms which w’cre discussed 
at the meeting of Committee will be found in Annexure V. 

The question .of furnishing Hnlis, gymnasia, libraries, dining rooms and 
hostels is dealt with in Annexure VI. 

12. Anangcmenl of School buildings . — ^Apart from the actual accom- 
modation to be provided, ilie planning of a good school building demands 
that very careful attention should be paid to the way in which the various 
rooms are arranged in relation to one another. The Committee agree that 
in a matter of this kind finality is neither attainable nor desirable. Theory 
and practice in education are constantly changing and it is to be hoped that 
they will continue to do so. The ideal school building, therefore, will bo 
one that com bo readily adapted to new ideas, not one which will put 
obstacles in the way of their adoption. No scboorshould be built with 
the object of lasting for generations. Tlio plan must be fic-vihlc niid (he 
construction as simple and elastic as may bo compatible wi(h other 
essential requirements. As n general rule it may bo laid down, that 
those ports of the buildings least likely to change materially r.g. Hall, 
class rooms, teachers and store rooms should bo grouped together, while 
laboratories and practical .rooms should bo arranged in blocks separate 
from but reasonably dose to the main building. For flio same reason tlio 
former may if desired bo built in more permanent construction than tho 
latter. ^ Tliis^ will also facilitate labornforics and practical rooms being of 
such dimensions as may be educationally desirable witliout unduly compli- 
cating the design or increasing the cost of tho main building. A further 
advantage of such nn arrangement is tliat rooms wliioli tend to be noisy, 
e.g. craft rooms, can be isolated from tlic others. 

Certain other general considerations that should determine the planning 
of schools of all types are set out below: — 

(a) Hue regard should be had to aesthetic standards, e.g. form, design 
and colour, iii 'school building, in order that object lessons in good tnslo 
may be at all times before the oyes of tho pupils. 
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(b) Tlie quubfion of on-;, jita\i*njent, partculnriT in Inrgc foIiooU on 
more fhnn one sforcy, is* imporfnnt. f’omdon; should bn wide cnouch nnd 
Bteirensos should be btt placed a^ to avoirl ooriRMtlon when clnsns rhnnea 
and above all in tbo event of lire*. * 

(e) Sijnilnr conhideratioiis should apidy to the sitimr of cloakrooms 
clinnging rooms, bicyele sheds etc. whero protided. 

(d) Lalrincs, urinals and lavatork-.s should from tho point ofconvcuicuee' 

Mmir'hebrs 7'" T'' . *’Cl'ool, M.bjecl nlwars to 
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pose would bo ttarvnti i ” slated the Committeo fool no useful pur- 
general applicabilitv ..c'ViT'j utteniptin^ to prescribing any printiples of ‘ 
't.ypes of constnicHon 'sabcdules of aecommodnfion, planing or 

n. Tho Committee believe, however, that there are 
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certain criteritt which sliould be observed in the building of UnivorsiUcS, 
‘'Colleges nnd Technical Institutions ns well ns nt the lower stages of 
■eduontiort. ‘ . ^ 

■ The first of those is that the whole conception of the buildings should 
be dignified and harmonious. Students at thi.s stage nrc not less 
susceptible than their juniors to aesthetic influences. The educational 
value of a beautiful onviroment can hardly bo exaggerated. A beautiful 
building, however, does not mean one elnbornfcly designed or constructed 
of expensive motcrini, A Technical Tnstituic can ho ns satisfying nes- 
thelicnlly n.s any Arts College, so long ns its design is primarily deter- 
mined by fitness for its purpose. Ships, motorcars, aeroplanes nnd many 
other forms of esscnlinllj utilitarian c-onstruetion illustmte this truth 
The second criterion is the grouping within n harmonious whole of rooms 
according to function. i,e., the special needs nnd u'cs of halls, libraries, 
gymnasia, class rooms, laboratories, practical rooms should always deter- 
mine their disposition in the plan. Noisy rooms should he isolated 
Rooms whore for educational reasons exceptional dimensions are required 
should never be deprived of those simply in order that they may conform 
to nrehitectuml considerations. 


Prnctienl rooms nnd iiartieulnrly those containing heavy nmehinery 
should he so -planned that plant nnd materials can easily he delivered and 
removed. This applies pnrlieiilnrly to technical colleges and institutes, 
■where fhero should be easy ncoess for lorries to nil workshops. 

1*1. AUernaUve typen of const ritchon . — ^The Cominittcu wore strongly 
■of the opinion that tlic posbihilily of adopting iiirioiis forms of lenipotitiy’ 
or semi-penimnont construction ns .sn alternative to piirrn buildings 
should be exhaustively explored, not only in the iiitercbt of eeoiioiiiy hut 
also with a view to facilitating the adaptation of school Iniildiiigs to i-li.uig- 
Jng educational ideas. There are nl! over Itidin various types of indi- 
genous conbtructioii which wiU. local l•l;^nntie conditions. Mans of these 
could be made suitable for soiiool requirements. In a country ’like India, 
■wjiere there is so w-ide a dillerenco in elimntic conditions and mntermls 
available locnll,\, it is not pmcti^nblc to set up a eoininoii formula in re- 
gard to uc'tliods of construction. Subject to the general standards wluoh 
they liave prescribed being observed, the Coiiimittee feel tbnl (here is 
almost nn unlimited field for experiment so far ns tlie netunl constniclion 
of schools and particularly of primary nnd middle schools in rural areas 

«fion mentioned above, may be adopted to puit local requirements:— 

(i) Buildings with frame wwk of hnmhoos, walling of .split bamboos 

M with . 

straw or grass thatch over burolmo framing, mud floor, doom 

fmd umdows of bamboo. Wooden frame doors nnd windows 
may, be introiliieed ns .m improvement on this Ivpe. 

walls replacing the bamboo frame or reed 
wnlhng of (lie construction described above 

(iii) Buildings Willi niiid walls and roof of bnrni tiles or slates 

replacing straw nr grass. 

(iv) Buildings entirely of timber. 

<v) Buildings of (imhor with roof of slates „r corrugated sheets. 
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(vj) Buill.ings wit . jnixfd tiinlipr nn«l mtid w«l!s or walls o{ ta;.- 
«lricd mud cr brirks, and with hiimt tilps, plnti'e or coirugsvd 
rooliiip. 

(vii) Buildings of mipliistcnd hrick, with tlmtobi-'d roo/a or alt-- 
iiat<*K slntos or comipatod roofitip, Ijirirk or coiU’h'lo llwr I 
iitp mid wo>»dru dooM iiiid window!-, {str>)u«' or voucrtU 
wails inny take the place of brick v.-.nlls whore stone or eoc- 
Crete is cheaper or most c'lsdy obttsinoble than bricks. 

The practice of roofiiip rehool biiddhips of this pattern in the tropiesl 
area*) with corrupated iron .shcefs is not fnvotiri'd. Other forms of corru . 
gated sheeting lire now coming on the market which ore cheaper, liglittt 
mid more pleasant to the eye |!ian eornig'iltd iron. The t’omiiwttce are, 
strongly of opinion that provided the neccs'nry •-tmidards in lighlinf. 
tcmpcratiiro and vent dat ion can lie •.« cured — and they rec no reason whj 
they should not lie — the possibility ol <‘reetiii« *ntisfncloiy school*, 
partieiilnrly in rural are i-. by adopting any or all of tbeao foiins of con 
sfruclions should be carefully .explored. 

K-xperienec in Aswim iuw shown ib.it wo.al and bamlioo structures 
1 roptrly sensotud, with thatched roof and mud floors make excellent 
Mllap’ schools. It has been found that for ii really pood and stable 
hui'fnmp of this type flie cost i-. as low as He. 1 pi«r square foot. Such 
buildings, lil:t< other forms of light corislruetioii, inii't be maintniuod In 
n caiistant slate of good repair; the floors require o weekly “leap” of mud 
mid cowduiig to keep free from dusf, and the thiitrh has to be renewed 
every fourth year. For this nearly h.alf of the old tlintch cna bo used 
Over aoain and as labour and nintcriaU arc available locally at a very 
cheap rate the whole cost of maintenance is extremely small! 

_ A similar ehciip hut efllcicnt form of cojistruelion is also being used 
m tlic Central I’roviuces and Bernr. The Committee were shown a 
model of this type of coiisfruetion mid were satisfied that this was a suit- 
.iblc type for rural schools. 

In the United I'roviiiees licht feiins of conslnietion have also been 

.K*'’*’ suti^foctory Tcsults. In many parts 
of aiodrns schools are housed in a combination of yucca and temporary, 
crastniction. The yucca building usually accommodates the library, 
otliee, science Inhomtory, store rooms, etc,, whereas sheds are used for 
general class rooms. 

. While the Couunittee do not wish to prescribe any one form of light 
or tcnipornry construction ns superior to iinothcr, they are of opinion that 
” o * n 1 for economy and the desirability of making school buildings 
as flexible as possible point to the extreme importance of invo.stigating and 
txperimenfing with the pnlcntialitics of materials other than brick aud' 
Slone. They also anticipate that increasing iiife may be made of the many 
syiitlictio materials like Indinnitc wliieb arc now being placed on the 
market and may be expected to become clienpor ns tbeir use incrcnscs. 

I.''*, Site* incliidinp PlaijgrowKU and Plaging Field f . — ^Thc considera- 
tions which should in the Committee’s opinion determine the sizes of 
school sites arc as follows; — 

(i) In scicteing a site the total accommodation that is likely to be 
required ultimately rather than the needs of the moment 
should be the determining factor. 
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(ii) Sites for modem scbools should be much larger than those 

previously thought adequate. Modem school design re- 
quires much more space for convenient grouping of rooms' 
and for their proper lighting and ventilation. Apart from 
this the importance now attached to outdoor activities e.g., 
gardening and the organised games and physical training 
calls for additional space. 

(iii) The respon.sible authorities should do their best to anticipate- 

the need for new schools particularly in new centres of 
population and buy ample sites in good time. 

(iv) A school building should be hept as far as possible from the 

noise and dust of busy roads. 

(v) Sites should be reasonably level. There should be no undesir- 

able surroundings and care should be taken to avoid land 
which is damp, made up or subject to floods. 

(vi) In urban areas, school sites should be conveniently accessible 

by road but every effort should be made to avoid on excess 
of road frontage. 

(vii) It is. important that public services, c.p., sewers, water and 

electricity should be available. 

An area of one to two acres according to the design and method of 
constmetion adopted, should suffice for the actual buildings of any school 
primary, middle or high, for not more than 500 pupils. Apart from the 
actual space required for the buildings, the site should also provide room 
for a playground for recreation or physical training, in the schools above 
the primary stage for a school garden and wherever pocsible for playing 
fields as well. The size of the playground will probably depend to a 
considerable extent on the sire of the school and whether land in the 
locality is reasonably cheap and easy to obtain. It is unnecessniy to pre- 
scribe any definite amount for any particular size or type of school but the 
following limiting factor® may usefully be home in mind. As the play- 
ground will be much used for physical training it should be roughly 
rectangular in shape and sliould have a 'minimum demension of 60'. The 
surface should he smooth, dry, ns free as poesiblc of dust and capable 
of being drained. 

The following may be regarded as minimum areas: — 

For ICO children J nrre, 

,, 320 ,, 1 ,, 

,1 <80 „ acres. 

At the same time the importance which the Committee attach to all 
school buildings being ns dean and tidy ns possible extends also to the 
playground. No school will gain anything from the possession of a play- 
ground so large that it cannot be kept in good order. While the Com- 
imttec do not advocate the provision of a school garden, by whieli they 
mean an area suitable for practical iiistnietion in horiionltiire, in the 
case of primary schools they rerininly rlo not wish to <?iseoumge the pro- 
vision on primary school sites of flower hodn or even small vegetable 
gardens provided these era be kept in proper order. Kven veiy yminp 
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children get pleasure and profit from learning about flowers and vege- 
tables. Gardening. or agriculture tn. a subject will not find a “ 
the curriculum of many middle and high schools m urban areas but it 
ahould do so in those in rural areas and adequate space should be avaUaWe 
for practical work. ‘ The area required will depend on the syllabus to be 
taken and may vary from a minimum of one up to four or hve acres. 

Playin'’ fields ns distinct from playgrounds are not essential at tbe 
primary stage but should be regarded ns necessary adjuncts to any middle 
or hi^ schools whether for boys or girls No educational development 
is more to be welcomed than fho encouragement now given to organi.-e 
games in the better girls schools'. If the time-table is properly arrangea 
it will be found uimccessiirr to provide playing fields large enough lot 
the whole school to play at the same time. \Vhile allowance must be 
made for the varying amounts of wear which different types of surla 
will stand, experience suggests that with good organisation and proper 
care the following areas will suffice for playing fields ; 

For 100 children 


330 

480 


3 — 3 Boics. 


4—5 


rcctaiigulur in shape to facilitate the economic 
siting of pitclicu, reasonably Jeyel and ciipnWo 'of being properly dmme . 

* " VinrtlrAv mid fodtiinll uoal areas* Sliouid be 


Playing fields should be 


"Where the surface is grass, hookey and fodlboll goal areas* 
frequently ohniigecl. Where they arc at any eonsidernble distance no 
the school itself changing and lavatory accoinmodation should be provide . 

10. Maintenance nf School BnilHingtt. — ^Tho .Committee are^ amnous o 
Etress the fact that school buildings should ahvnys be kept m the bes 
possible stole of repair. They know of many instances where goon ouiia- 
ings have been provided but owing to tbe fact tliat adequate provisicn 
has not been made for their maintenance, they hove rapidly fallen law 
disrepair and apart from the adverse effect on their occupants their cnee 
ave life has thus been materially shortened. The Committee stmng.y 
recommend that every educational budget should moke adequate pro 
for the repair and upkeep of sehool buildings. There should be a r g ^ 
rota for external and internal redecorotion of schools, the pen ,p 
determined by the nature of the construction and local oiima ‘ 

tions. Temporary buildings, particularly when of woodi 
painting both inside and oiit and this is one of their obvious^ 

Another and probably the most important iactor in inamtaini o ^ 
premises in the best possible order is the establishment o a 
carelaking and cleaning servicer . 

Particular attention has been paid to this in western 
school caretaking cannot but be regarded as in effect ® ‘ 

The Committee wish to endorse certain remarks by the 

tion, ISngland, in this connection wliioh will be found e o . ^ 

“Schools should he planned so ns, to “able th^ 

- with the minimum of trouble and expense; Atttennou 
as the rounding off of all comers and the tiling of “t onW 

facilitate the removal of dust, will produee buildings . , fumish 
easier and cheaper to keep clean than the older school , 
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tin object lessen to the children in the importance of a bright and clean 
environment. Ample accommodation should be provided for the caretaker. 
His function has usually been under-estimated in a school. It can, and 
should in fact, assume a groat importance in the social training imparted 
by the school; dirty and ill-kept premises are a poor example for the 
teachers in their attempts to train the pupils in clean, tidy and hecltl.y 
social habits. Apart from the paramount need for scrupulous cleanliness 
in the lavatories and offices, authorities and managers will be well 
ad\ised to ensure that the floors, walls and windows of scliools are kept 
dean. Por this purpose it will be helpful. to have ot least one slop sirk 
and water tap for the use of the oaretakcr. and where there is a consider- 
able distance to walk from one end of the school to the other it may even 
be desirable to have such a sink attached to each set 6t lavatories. These 
sinks will be of eonsidcrable value also for such purposes os the cleaning 
of inkpots and the changing of water for flowers in the classrooms, both 
of which tasks arc often performed in the ordinary wash basins witli 
unfortunate results. 

Provision should also he made for cupboards for, the caretaker’s uppes- 
sitics. Where the caretaker is employed full-time, but docs not reside 
on the school preiiiisos, snnitary accommodation should he provided for 
him.. 

A covered space for dusl-hins is necessary, so contrived that they arc 
‘.‘oncealcd from view." , 

, r 

The cleanliness of the school surroundings is not less important than 
that of the actual buildings and in both these respects the pupils should bo 
trained to lighten the work ot the caretaking staff. Bins for Utter should 
he placed conveniently and failure to use them should *he regarded a? a 
nintter for discipline. Pinnlly Headteachers and Inspectors should he left 
in no doubt that the general cleanliness of the school buildings and grounds 
will be regarded ns a very important factor in assessing its officienej. 

17. The Committee recognise, ns they have stated earlier in this report 
that (he great majority of the builduigi, at present used for school pur- 
poses in this country will not comply oven with the minimum conditions 
prescribed in this report. They feci strongly that immediately circum- 
stances permit — and they trust this will be in the near future — active 
measures will be taken to replace unsatisfactory buildings. Over and 
above. this they assume that the time is not far distant when the need 
for providing education for the vast numbers of children not at nresent 
attending. school will also receive recognition. To do this will mean in 
fveiy part of India a building programme of vast dimensions. If tliis is 
to bo made possible finanoiolly, a departure from the present system by 
which non-recurring expenditure is included in the annual budget becomes 
irievilrible. The Committee understand that in Great Britain tli" fii>nn- 
oing of school constraction out of revenue except -wherp the amount 
involved is comparatively small ,is strongly discouraged by Government. 
Sites are purchased, schools built and furniture purchn.scd out of loans 
spread over periods varying between 15 years in .the case of temporary 
buildings, 30 to 40 in the caso of permanent ones and 00 in the case of 
sites. By this moans it is possible to embark on a heavy building pro- 
gramme without placing on intolerable burden on the budgets of one or 
•two years. The Committee strongly rocommond that all expendittira on 
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school sites, buildings and equipment exceeding Hs. 6,000 for any one 
item should be met from loan. 

18. General conclusions . — ^The Committee realise that in the ordinary 
way it is cohvenient to summarise the concluBions and recommendations' 
of a report. They feel, however, that the enquiry upon which they have 
been engaged covers so wide a field and necessarily, involves so many 
matters of detail that any summary to be comprehensive 'would have to be 
intolerably long. Moreover, as thejr have tried to indicate from time to 
time, their object has not been to prescribe one particular type of build 
ing as prC'eminently suitable for each grade of 'school. They have en> 
deavoured to lay donm with sufficient precision certain conditions whicb 
must be obsen’ed in any building before’ it can be regarded to fit for use 
as a school but subject to the observance of these they feel that in a 
country as large as India where climatic conditions, local .nustoirs, avail- 
able materials, resources and other factors determining construction vary 
so greatly the best service they can render is to supply the authorities 
responsible for building and maintaining schools with a number of sug- 
gestions to guide them in the planning of their buildings and a variety 
of actual plans among which they may make their choice. The main 
recommendation which the Committee wish to make is that iff this 
wport is approved generally by the Central Advisory Board, the material 
it contains, supplemented by plans and estimates which in many 
c'laes are already available, should he reproduced in book form. Tue 
Committee believe that a book on the design and construction of school 
buildings, revised from time to time in the light of up-to-date lesearcb 
and experiment, would be of. real value and is precisely the form ^of 
practical assistance which the Board is in a position to render to Brovinolal 
Governments, Loool Administrations, Indian States ond all other bodies 
responsible for building and maintaining schools. 
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ANNEXUEE I. 

Agenda for the School -Buildings Committee of the Centbal Advisory 
Board of Education. 

{N.B . — A summary of the informatiou available tfs to the standards 
adopted or rules prescribed by Provincial Governments and' 
States in connection with school buildin^^ will be found in 
Annexure EL.) 

• 1. To consider whether the Committee should confine their attention to 

buildings for schools up to the end of the high school ^tage or whether it 
is desirable and practicable to extend the investigation cover educational 
institutions beyond that stage. 

{N.B. — The agenda has been prepared on the aseumption that _ the 
Committee will not desne to deal in detail with educational 
buildings beyond the high school stage. planning of 

Technical and Art Institutions, University Colleges and Uni- 
versities and even of Training Colleges anA Normal Schools 
will be determined by the particular nature ^he work which 
they are called upon to undertake and as I’Jms will vary frbm 
institution to institution to a greater or less degree, the 
prescribing of any schedules of acoommC^Rl^DH etc., that 
would be generally applicable would api^sRr 1® be an im- 
possible task. It inay, however, be feasible to lay down 
certain principles which may be observed 1® fbe design and 
planning of buildings for institutions of these types. This 
question has been put down for discussion under item 13 of 
the Agenda.) 

2. To determine the supcrfioial and cubic space required for each pupil 
in on ordinary class room at the primary stage, and iU en ordinary class 
room, science laboratory and room for practical instruction (a) at the 
middle stage ond (b) beyond the middle stage. 

3. To consider the maximum number of (a) boys (b) giNs for whom 
accommodation should be prowded in “an ordinary (jlass room at the 
primary stage, and in an o^inaty class room, science laboratory anA room 
for practical instruction (a) at the middle stage and (b) beyond the middle 
stage. 

4. To fix with due regard to educational eificienoy cud the need for 
economy a schedule of accommodation for — 

(a) Primary Schools — 

(1) with 2 classes; 

(2) with 5 classes; 

(8) with more than 5 class sections. 

(b) Middle Schools (not forming part of high schools) •“ 

' (1) with 3 classes; 

(2) with 6 class eections; 

(3) with 9 class sections. 

(c) High Schools (with middle sections): 

(1) with 5 classes; 

(2) with 10 class sections; 

. (3) with 15 class sections. 
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(A 'FTigV' School which includes olasseB _XI and XJI will requiis 
separate consideration). 

Qj,B. — h class section means' a sub-division of a class large enoii^ 
to require a separate teacher.) ' 

5. To fix sizes and dimensions of rooms in: — 

(a) Primary Schools; — 

(1) ordinary class rooms; 

(2) rooms for kindergarten, infants or nursery classes; 

(3) halls (if any); • 

(4) rooms for practical instruction (if any); 

(5) teachers’ rooms; 

(6) store-rooms. 

(b) Middle Schools (not forming part of high schools): — 

(1) class rooms; 

(2) practical rooms; — 

(i) wood or metal work; 

(ii) spinning and weaving; 

(iii) domestic science; 

(iv) other crafts. 

(3) elementary science laboratories; ' 

(4) halls (if any); 

(6) library and reading robms; 

(6) teachers’ rooms; 

(7) store-rooms. 

(The size and dimensions of the area required for school gardening 
and agricultural instruction will bo considered under ‘Bites’). 

(c) High Schools (uith middle departments): — 

(1) class rooms; 

(2) practical rooms:— 

(i) wood or metal work; 

(ii) arts and crafts; 

(iii) domestic science; 

(iv) geography. 

(3) Laboratories; — ' 

(i) junior; 

(ii) senior, ’ 

(4)- halls; 

(5) ^mnasia; 

(6) libraries and reading rooms; 

(7) dining 'rooms; 

(8) teachers’ rooms; 

(9) store-rooms. 

6. To consider the special requirements of Technical High Sclmols or 
Junior Technical Schools not accommodated in Senior Teehmcal Institu- 
taons. 

7: To consider whether any special accommodation is needed in the 
case of schools for physically or mentally defective children. 

8. To -consider what additional accommodation should be provided in 
any school which is likely to be used for adult education purposes. 


V 
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9. To consider the possibility of adopting adequuio standards in 
connection with: — 

(a) lighting; 

(b) heating; 

(o) ventilation; 

(d) sanitation, 

and to prescribe the requisite standards in each case. 

10. To consider itho nature and amount of the accuidinodatiou required 
for hostels for 25, 50 and 100 hoarders. 

11. To consider the main issues arising in connection with furniture 
and equipments for; — 

(a) ordinary class rooms in: — 

(i) Primary schools; 

(ii) Middle schools; 

(iii) High schools; 

(b) kindergarten rooms; 

(0) practical rooms; — 

(i) wood and metal work; 

(ii) spinning and wearing; 

(IVi)' iftitr iMu’ (aiattr,* 

(ir) domestic science; 

(v) geography, 

(d) laboratories; 

(c) halls ; 

(!) gymnasia; 

(g) libraries and reading rooms; 

(b) dining rooms: 

(1) hostels. 

12. To consider the general principlc.<! which fabouij determine the 
arrangement of school buildings of different tyi«»s with a view to securing 
the maximum cfTiciency from the point of view of school organisation, 

13. To consider whnt general principles,' if any, ctm be usefully laid 
down in cpnnection with the design and planning of institutions bovond 
the high school stages. 

14. To consider in the light of local climatic conditions the possibility 
of adopting various forms of temporary or }-cmi-pormi,i,ojjt construction 
ns an alternative to pucen buildings. 

16. To consider the minimum areas required for silc<s aiid plav prounds 
for different types and sizes of schools in (a) urban and (b) rurnr areas. 

, 16. To prepare rough sketch plans and estimates for school l)ui?din"s 
of various types. 

17. To consider what steps should bo taken to mf,intnin m the best 
possible condition school sites, buildings, furniture nnq oquipinent, 

18. To consider the financial problems Bribing in connection with the 
carrying out of a substantial building programme, 

19. Any other business. 
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Item 2 of the Agenda. 



' 

Minunum floor space required 
for a pupil in a olass* 
room in 

• 

Minimum heighi of a 
class-room 
in (from floor to 
underside of 
beam). 


Province. 


• 




Bemarks. 

1 

Primory 

Schoob. 

Middle 

and 

High 

Schools. 

Technical 

Schoob 

and 

Training 

Colleges. 

Primary 

Schools. 

Middle 

and 

High 

Schoob. 



Sq. ft. 

Sq. ft. 

Sq. ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 


Madras 

H 

\ 

11 

16 

> 

10 to 12 

12* to 14 

With the 

availability 
of funds, 
floor space 
in excess 
of the 




! 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

dinimum 
should be 
provided. 

Booms in- 
tended to 
be used for 
practical 
work, etc., 
should be 
considered 
each on' its 




* 



own 

/ merits. 

Bomhajr 

10 to 12 

12 to 16 

IS to 20 

tl2 to 14 

tl2 to 14 

• Ditto. 

Bengal 

10 to 16 

10 to 16 

Hot 

available. 

.12 to 14 

tl2 to 14 

Do single 
school- 
room 

should be 
more than 
600 Sq.ft, 
nor design- 
ed for more 
than 40 
children. 

Punjab 

, 9 

12 

do. 

•(<»)■ 

(n) 


Balnohistan . 

0 

• ^ 

do. 

(o) 

(») 


^avoncore . 

8 

8 

do. 

(») 

(o) 



* QSie samo for teohnical schoob and training ooUoges. 

t ^Vhon the total door space exceeds 600 sq. ft., the height must be at least 14 ft. 
if the area exceeds 360 sq. ft,, the height not to bo loss than 13 ft.}. 

(a) Information, not available. * 
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Itom 3 of tho Agcndn, 


% 

Province. 

\ 

Maximum 
number 
of pupils in a 
clnps-room 
for vrhom 
accommodation 
i should bo 

1 provided. 

Bcmnrks. 

Bengal 

GO 

No room for iocs than 24 child, 
ren, and no infants’ room for 
more than 30 infonts. 

Punjab 

46 


Balttchialan .... 

40 in Middle 
and High and 
30 in primary 
cia88.room. 


Travancoro .... 

Not ' loss than 
60 pupils. 

Tlio maximum number of pupils 
to bo accommodated in any 
laboratory, workshop, etc., to 
bo determined by the Inspect- 
ing staff. 


Item 6 of the Agenda. 



Typo of rootn. 

Blmcn 

V 

aloQB of & ro 

rlmary Beho 

omioa * 
0 I. 

Kstlmated 

llemarlcs. 


IsCokUi 

R. 

Brcndtii 

n. 

neleht 

R. 

Its. 

Madras . • . 

Seheol for ISO 
cAiAiren. 

(a) Store room 

14 


0 


No tclieol or class. 


(A) Class I (2 rooms) 

SI 

1 

14 

D 


rootn ahonU lie 
more than 24 


(e) Class II (1 room) 

20 

1 

14 

0 


feet In TTltUll. 
In thf* ofn 


(d) Clatn lU ftntl 

17 

14 

'9^ 


r<*hool dhidci! 
intoftnumler of 

' i 

Classes IV ood V 
(1 room for both), | 

School for 100 
elaUrtn, 

( 0 ) Store ' . 

e 

IS 

1 

P 


cists riyiroa. 

the dimensions 
of nnv room 
tlionld not ex- 
ceed 2|.tt. X 
25-0. Die small- 
est els's room 


Wl Class 1 (2 rooms) 

20 

IS 

P 


for 40 hopi villi 
' dualdMLiihoufd 


20 Children In each. 

(e) CIasbII (20 child* 
rcD). 

16 

IS 

0 

Sa* 

1 he Sl'R. vide 
ftod 23<R. tonr* 


(d) Claues III and 
IV (28 clilldren). 

m 

IS 

9 

... 



•InfoimiUoa coUecM nom •usdard pUu. 
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Item 5 of the Agenda — contd. 


PtOTlBCC. 

Type of room. 

Dimensions of arc 
Primary Schc 

lomlna 

tol. 

Estimated 

Hemarks. 







Length 

It. 

Breadth 

n. 

Height 

Et, 



SetiO^ for dO 
ehxldftn. 


t 


■ 



(a) Store 

C 

12 

9 

... 



<») Glaas 1(25 child- 
ten). 

20 

12 

0 

f 



- 

(e) Glasses 11 and 

in. 

Id 

12 

0 



Pomlia; 

.Class room for 80 
childreo. 

10 

16- 

10 

", 

1. The same as 
!n Ifadras. 


1 


1 


• 

2, The size and 
dlmendona of all 
the room, to 
he the mme. 

BesEa] . 

Olaaa room for 27 
Ghlldren. 

/ 

la 

15 

j 

12 

. "■ 

The elzes of claia 
room, to be kept 
within the follow- 
ing dlmenahmit 

L. B. B. 
Min, 18* 15’ 12' 
Max, 26'2t'14' 


Class room for 30 
children. 

20 

1 

22 

j 

IS 

... 

Ko ingle class 
room to contain 
more than 600 id* 
ft. of Ooor space. 

Pnojal) . 

Fou^roomed Khool 

15 

1 

15* 

9 

... 

Each'' room to be 
of uniform sire. 

Bihnr , ^ 

Lower Primary <2 
roomed) school. 

23 

12' 

12} 


Versndeh t-ft. 

wide. 


Upper primary (8 
roomed) school. 

10 

15 

10} 

... 

mthoutTcnndah, 

Orlica , 

Irro roomed primary 
tchool for four elaea- 
ea. 

SO 

1 

■ ■ 15 

131 

... 

Verandah 6>ftr 

wide. 


Three roomed prlma> 
ry school for four 
classes. 

(а) 20 
(R>r 2 1 

(б) 30 
i(Fot3r 

15 

corns each) 

15 

d room). 

ISI 

18} 

f 

Verandah 5-A. 

wide. 

V 


Three roomed prima- 
ry school for elx 
Claeses, 

SO 

w 

, “* 

1 


Verandah 5-R. 

wide. 


Three roomed prima- 
ry school (br five 
classes. 

(o)80 

(For2i 

15 

oomseacb) 

ISI 

... 

Do, 



(N20 

(ForSr 

15 

d room). 

131 



Assam a I ^ 4 

single teacher schoOl 
room. 

SO 

10 

Kot 

given. 

... 

Verandah 0*A> 

wide. 


Two teachers school 
room. 

50 

20 

Do. . 


Do, 

Bbitli-\reat 
■ PiostlerFro- 
ttac*. 

Three teachers school 
room. 

(а) One room 

(б) Second room . 

-76 

SO 

IB'lOl' 

10 

16 

15 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

> 

Do. 

VorAndab lO-fU 

wide. 

1 

(e) Uasters room . 

12 

aior 

Do. . 
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Item 5 of the Agenda — cojifd, 


Frorlnei). 

1 

Typo of room. 

Dlmensle 

Frii 

rnsof aro 

nary 8eho 

om In a 
dL 

Length 

It. 

Breadth 

ft. 

Height 

ft. 

AJmer-Uenm* 

(a) Stoic mom , 

8 

8 

12 

la. 

(6) S Clan looma . 

18 

16 

12 


(e) Water loom 

p 

8 

12 

Balncbbtan . 

( 0 ) School at Hndda 
(4 roomed). 

24 

16 

10 


(6) Headmaster's i 
room. 

10 

16 j 

10 

/ 


(b) 2 roomed tehool 
at Karras. 

24 

IB- 

Di 


(6) Store room 

8 

16 

6} 


A general two room- 
cd school. 

Oovemnent Prtmarj/ 
SeAoolt Quetta. 

20 

16 

8} 


Trio Hlndergarten 
rooms. 

cot 

20 

15. 


8 Cbss rooms 

25 

20 

16 


ncadmsstet’stoom 

IS 

18 

16 


StalTroom . 

16 

20i 

16 

Elnd . . 

Ono tcaclicr eclwol 
room for 30 bo}B. 

IG 

10 

12 


Tho teachers school 
->two rooms -each 
for 30 hoys. 

10 

10 

12 

Baroda . 

(3. 4. 6 and 0 roomed 
school). 

Standard design for 
cheap tiltage «eAoo/«. 

10s 

10 

12 

1 


1. 2 and 3 roomed 
Bcliool (each room 
for 40 boys). 

% 

4 tmiVs tehool 

20 

to 

10 


(a) Two outer rooms 
(each for 40 bojs.) 

10 

22 

10 

1 


(0 Trro otiicr rooms 

20 

10 

10 

t 

(e) Store room nnd 
Water room. 

10 

C 

10 


SsUmatcd 

cost. 


Bemasks. 




Tcrandali 10 A* 


VcraDdali 8*fU 
wide. 


Verandah 6-A. 

wide. * 


Its. l,0lc (for Verandah 8-A. 
pucca con> wide. 

Btructlon). 


R«. 2.713 (2 
teaelicrs). 
Rs. 4.110 (3 
teachers). 


Vcrandali 
wide and S2<(t. 
Ions. 


Rs. 5.137 (4 
teachers). 

Rs. C.1G4 (5 
teachers). 

Rs. 7,161 (0 
teichers). 


roomed). 
Rs. 3X56. 
•Rs. 2,0C0 
roomed). 
Rs. 6.400. 
•Rs. 2.950 
roomed). 
Rs.S.000. 
•Rs. 4.050 
roomed}. 
Rs. 0.501 
•Rs. 6,760 
roomed). 
Rs. 11,000 
rdom^). 
Rs. 12.600 
. roomed). 
Rs. 14,000 
roomed). 


Verandah 0*n. 
nide. 


Verandah 0-R. 
uide. 

(S, 0. 7 and 8 
units sehooLi 
haTlnr; sano 
dimensions). 


\ 


•Without passage. 
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Item 6 of the Agenda — oonid. 


ProTlace. 

1 

1 ' ^!^eofroom. 

/ 

*D!inensloii8 of n room !n a 
Frlfflar? School. 

Estimated 

cost. 

/ 

» 

Bemuio. 






LeasUi 

ft. 

Breadth 

n. 

Height 

ft. 

Bs. 

\ 

' Vrion . 

A dttign. 







(a) Xvo looms 

12 

IB 

12 

... 



(i) Third room 

24 

. m 

12 

... 



B Betitn. 


\ 





(b) 1 Olass room . 

la i 

10 

Not 

glren. 

... 



(6) Open nlr ohus . 

10 

12 

Do. . 

... 



<c) Headmafiter*^ 
room. 

12 

10 

Bo. . 

\ 


TtntMBtt . 

Primani teliotl /or 
SOOpapUt. 


• 




' 

0 rooms (sepanited 
by irooden parti- 
t&u). 

20 , 

18 

8 

... 


SathsMre , 

Boifc School, 







(Type plan No. 1.) 

3 roomed school . 

20* 

10 

14 

Bs. 1.831 
(srithoot Tc- 
randOb). 

B8.2.0B1 

(niths-eiaa- 

dab). 

Venndab 8-lt.w|de. 


(Typo plan So. 2.) 





• 


( 0 ) Four rooms 

20 

10 

14 

Bs. 3,260 
(witboiib ve- 
randah). 

Do. ' 


(6) One eoraer room 

24 

16 

14 

Bs. 2.660 
(orith veran- 
dah). 

• 


(Type plan Ko. 8.) 


p 





(a) Ss rooms 

20 

10 

14 

Bs. 4,064 
(without ve- 
randah). 

Verandah S-a.wlde. 


(h) One corner room 

24 

la 

14 

Ha. 4.740 
(vltn Teran* 
uah). 



(Type plan No. 4.) 







(B) Six rooms.- 

20 

10 

14 

Ba. 6.01)5. 
(without ve- 
randah). 

1 VcTAndab 8*ft. wJde. 


(i) One earner room 

■ ' 9 

24 

16 

14 

Bs. 6^05 
(with veran- 
dah). 

. 


(e) Croilxoom 

30 

16 

14 




(d) Teaeliet'a room 

IS • 

10 

14 

HH 



( 0 ) Office room 

Id 

16 

14 


- 
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Item 5 of the Agenda— coiifd. 




Dimensions of a room In n 1 





. Hlgn Benooi. 

- 1- 


Bsttmated 

cost. 

Bomarkfl. 

Province. 

\ 


Length 

ft. 

Qrcad^ 

ft. 

Hol^t 

ft. 

Bs. 

> 

3enEia • 

( 0 ) 8 rooms— each 
for About 30 pnpUs. 

20 

22 


... 



(6) Tcachcia’ room . 

22 

16 

so. . 

. 1 . 



(c) Library and 

22 

10 

Do. . 




Offleo. 



Do. . 




(d) Central Hall . 

62 

20 

... 



(«) Ante room and 
(uoak room. 

52 

10 

Bo. . 



Panlab . 

Qoternment ^ Uigh 
SchooJ. 







(Slnple section.) 


22 

10 


Verandah 8*!t. 


(a) 4 Glass rooms . 

23 


sridc. 


(&) 2 Class rooms . 

22 

23 

10 

... 



(e) Dr.ssrlneroom . 

25 

26 

10 




<(1) Sanskrit room 

22 

12 

1C 

... 



and Arable room. 

(e) Science and La- 

23 

46 

10 

... 



boiatoiy. 



10 




{/) Headmaster’s 

102 

14 




room. 







(o) oniee 

102 

14 

10 

/ 

Vemndab IV-R. 

Bihar • 

(a) 10 rooms . 

20 

20 


\ 

wide. 

\fi) 2 rooms s 


20 

13 

... 







(c) Library . 

16 

20 

13 

*• 



(d) Office 

13 

20 

13 

... 

% 


(e) Hall 

20 

40 

Hot 

given. 


(irCorercd veran- 

JlBsaxn . 

(a) 0 rooms . 

24 

17 



dab lO-R. wide. 



32 

24 

Bo. . 


( 2 )AnoUierveran- 


((i) Science room . 


dab 7-11. wide. 


(e) GcoKtapliy and 

32 

24 

Do. . 

... 



l)ra>>ln(! room. 

(d) Manual irork 

32 

24 

Bo. . 

... 



room. 

(e) Boys* Common 

32 

24 

Do. 

... 



room. 







(/) Library 

24 

17 

Bo. . 

... 



( 9 ) OfQccrootn 

in 

17 

Hot 

given 

... 



(A) Headmaster’ 

8 

17 

Bo. . 

r.. 



room. 







(i) Teaelier’sroom 

24 

17 

Bo. . 

... 



23 

nni 

16 


Veraudal) S*fl. 

2forlh-Wcst 

(a) 8 Class rooms 



tride. 

Frontier Frc 
vincc. 

(M Dranlnproom 

31 

26 

18 

... 



(e) S.inskrlt room 

17 

221 

' 18 




(d) Arabic room 

. 17 

22} 

IS 

... 



(r) 2 Class rooms 

. 

^4} 

IS 

... 


^ t 




e of room. 


B’liirtil.tji, 


/Warivjiroon,, 

I <0 ‘'lilfroj.,, 

f «> Jl'ronl room 

f (•) a nmo'« 

^ W OroonK 


I (<*> '•l'U-(HIrf„Om 

I w •‘■•iifrMm 

I (/) Soil (,{g _ 

f <») Drawing 
I "’•‘'•W r,K„„ 




2.-J 


:i 





1C 

/ *'■ 

/ 

IS 

1 >'< 

/ 1- i 



/ 

' IS 

*• i 

1 J 



19 

“ / 

/ 

-Vcl 1 

-' 1 

nt» / 

Clvra. i 
1 


40 


Do. , 


D>. 


fiCB-a 


>rt 


‘>But il'i. , “ v"“ 

Jnst io,J oV'''”*-* ‘ 

.''indo«- iiii- „,. , . * ■''Mould be bel 

® Shops with the i:m * ‘ ConillJOiiJv ndon Ll VitJMff is ■ 

''®'" to f^„, few,,,, 


lU] 

<I1U 
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Bengal . — ^Windows serve two purposes — (a) admission of light, (b) 
/mission of air. No window should he provided merely for external 
r / chitectural o5ect. Every part and corner of the school should be well 
/ 'hted, and the sky should be vrsible from every seat in a dass-room. jTo 
I ilfil this requirement, the angle of aperture should not be less than nvo 
I egrees of an, arc in any part of the room. 

'' Unilateral lighting of class-rooms should be adopted, the light being 
dmitted from the left side of the pupils. Where left light is impossible, 
ight light may be allowed. Direct front hght is not allowable in any case. 
The whole window area should not be less than one-fifth of the fioor space, 
but in very confined sites one-fourth maj be required. The main efiective 
light, but not less than one-half of the prescribed window area, should 
be admitted from windows ifith a north aspect. Windows on the south 
aspect, if provided, should he merely subsidiary and chiefly for ventilation. 

Except in localities where the sun glare is very great, the light from the 
Qorth windows should not be masked .by any sun bonnet or hood, shade 
3r verandah. 


The windows on the north may be placed at regular distances so as to 
ensure uniformity of light. They should be placed as far to the rear of 
the class-room as possible. The edge (glassline) of the last window (the 
window fm'thest to the teacher) in the north waU should be behind the 
last row of pupils. 


The wall at the teacher’s end should be left blank or blind (window- 
less) for a length of nine feet, as this q>ace is kept between the teacher 
and the front of pupils. 

The mullions or piers between the windows should be as narrow as 
safety of construction will permit, as thick heavy mullions ' not only 
obstruct a greet amount of light, but they also use up a great deal of the 
effective wall space. To add strength and reduce width, iron mullions 
with heavy flanges or webs should be used. The window frames may be 
directly bolted to such mullions, the outer portions of which may be 
made wedge-shaped, running nearly to a sharp edge. 

The window sills should be placed not more than four feet and not 
less than three feet and a half above the floor of rooms in which the pupils 
are seated at desks. For rooms in which the pupils sit on the floor, the 
sills should come tovwithin three or two and a half feet. 

The window heads should reach as near the ceiling as possible, which 
need not be more than ten to 'twelve inches. The tops of the glass surface 
of the wmdows should-not be less than twelve feet above the floor. Unless 
the tops of the windows be more than fourteen feet above the floor, the 
plan should show no space more than 24 feet from the -window wall in 
any class-room. 


All window spaces shduld be fitted with hinged and glosed windows. 
All wood-'n-ork around the window and between the glass panes should 
be bevelled. The panes of windows may be eithfer of clear (not frosted or 
^md) or ribbed (prismatic) glass, but the glass panes should not be 
broken up too much. ‘ 


Skylights ^perlv so called .should not be placed in school-rooms or 

'venuiS^' *”■ 


"Ribpr has issued instrucb'ons similar to Madras. 
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Artiftcial lighting. 

Bengal: — If tbo prescribed rules are followed to provide the admission 
of tbo requisite amount of day light, artifioial light should not be needed 
for day schools in India. But in ovening and night schools, as well as in 
school buildings used for educational purposes after school hours, artificial 
illumination should bo provided. Direct diffused lighting should be 
the rule. Indirect light, such as light rcficctcd from the ceiling and 
coloured surfaces, should be ovoided. 

A proper system of school-room illumination should be installed to 
meet the following requirements: — 

(a) The light should bo produced with ns little contamination of the 

air as possible. < 

(b) The heat production should bo low. 

(0) The light should not be rich in the roys of the spectrum which 

are irritating to the eye. 

(d) The light should bo steady and the lamps should not be subject - 
to rapid deterioration. 

(c) The light should be well diltueod so us to secure uniform , 

illurnin.'ttion throughout the room. 

(fj The light should bo plnperU shaded so os. to prevent points of 
gicnl brillintu-y from coming within the field of vision and to 
avoid annoying and dieburbing shadow? from falling on the 
worh, . . — 

(g) The amount of light necessary varies according to the purpose 

for which it is reonired. Xforc is needed for fine work than 
for the ordinary class exorcises. The illumination of the 
work on the desk should be somewhat superior to that of the 
surrounding ohjects, but it should not be greatly in excess. 
The proper location of the lighting fixtures is of the greatest 
importance. 

(h) The cost of installation .nnd maintenance should he moderate. 

(1) Tlic fixtures should be of durable construction nnd easy tn clean 

nnd repair. 

Electric incandescent gns, or acetylene gns light is to be preferred iu, 
the order stated, ond should be used with dilTusing prismatic reflectors. 
The spacing of lights may be at intervals of six feet, measured from the 
first light, placed n little to the left of the first sent. 

(b) Heating. 

Bengal. — Krovision should be made for the worming during the svinter 
of schools looiilcd in cold or billy places. .10 feel of heating surface should, 
bo allowed for every thousand cubic feel of nir space. A low pressure 
hot water system in conjunction with open fires will be most advantageous 
The fire-place should bo loc-sted at the teoeher’s end of the room in the 
comer I'emote from the door, in order to keep space for tbo teacher’s desk 
and blackboard. Padiations should be placed under' the windows. A 
thermostat should be fixed in overv class-room heated by nn indirect 
method. 

(c) Ventilation. 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal. —TJnloss there are windows reaching to the 
top of the wall and oapable of being opened, rentflators are necessary 
near the top of the wall on both the north nnd south aspects. The 
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ventilatotB should be regularly distributed in the same way as the 
windows. Por each pupil 48 square inches of open ventilator should oe 
provided. Gratings m_ floors should not he allowed. Such a ptovisiooi 
will not, however, be necessary when the walls are short and the space 
above their height is enclosed by bamboo or other lattice work. 


' (d) Sanitation. 

Bengal . — In sewered towns where it is practicable to install water- 
closets no such closet may be located within the school building, but at a 
short distance, and be completely disconnected from the latter. The 
distance should not be less than twenty feet. 

The septic tank system may be adopted in country schools. 

Service privies may be provided only when swdepers are available; 
whose work can be supervised by a member of the school staff. Such 
privies should not be placed neorer than forty feet to any school building. 
They should be so situated that the prevailing wind will not blow from 
them itx the direction of the school. 


Separate privies and approaches should bo provided for boys and girls, 
and the same passages or copridors may not be used by both the sexes. 
Separote provision for teachers and pupils should also be made- 

No privy shall be located within a distance of fifty feet htora any source 
of water supply. » 


The number of closets for boys, girls and infants may be provided oh 
the following scale:*— {tl 



Number 

of 

pupils. 

Boys, 

4 

GirK 

/ 

< 

4 

Infonts. 

Girb 

and 

Infants. 

Under 

• 

30 

1 

2 

2 

2 

ff • 


60 

2 

3 

.7 

3 

• f • 


70 

2 

4 

4 

4 

>> • 


100 

3 

6 

6 

6 

» • 


160 

3 

(i 

6 

6 

» * 


200 

4 

' b 

t 

8 

7 

ft 


300 

6 

IS 


s 

• 

• 

600 

' 8 

20 

H 



Por boys, urinal stalls at the rate of 4 per cent, occupying 
feet of urinal spoce should be provided in addition to closets. 


10 running 
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Urinnls should be of hnpcniienblo motcriol for tbeir floors, sides and 
backs— patent stone, glazed tiles, good quality of slate, hard seamless 
marble, artificiol stone ware or vliitc glass slabs or plates shall be 
admissible for the purpose. 

No closet should be less than Ino feel and ii half, and not more than 
three feet, in width in the clear with n rabaimum depth of fouif feet. 
More room may be nlloAverl to tenclicrs and children. Only one set may 
be allowed in each closet. 

A double row of pri\ics nr urinals placed back to back should bo 3is> 
allowed. 

Every privy or urinal should be so constructed ns to be flooded with 
sunlight during some port of each clear day, and under any condition, 
should be thoroughly lighted and ventilated. 

The privy floor should bo made of some iinpehrious material, with an 
even surface capable of re.^isting disintegration and of being properly 
washed down. Tt should bo sloped inwards. 

The facing.s of the privy Avails should be of a suioolh, non-nbsorbant 
.substance, and should extend to not less than three feet above the scats 
or squatting plates. Light glazed bricks or white glazed tiles form suit- 
able wall surfaces, as they prevent the absorption of light and render it 
.easy to scrub and disinfect them, tlnglnzcd bricks cannot be allowed to 
be used for privies, ns they arc nbsorbant and may become highly offensive. 
Iron sheeting either flat or eomigntcd, may be allowed it properly attended 
to. ; - • _ 

Every closet should be provided with u Jth door short of both bottom 
and top — not less than three inches at the bottom ond not less than 6 
inches nt the top. The tops of the back walls should fairve recontgulnr 
ventilators. 

As a screen for privies, a fenestrated brick ivnll or a sheet of corrugated 
iron moy be used. 

All water-closets and urinals should be provided with proper service 
cisterns, which, together with the outlet therefrom, should be capable of 
giving a suflioient flush. 


Item 10 of the Agendo. 

. Hostels and Dormitories. 

Bengal . — In the case of single rooms or cubicles the minimum floor 
space to be provided should be 90 square feet.. Each such room or cubicle 
should be independently ventilated or lighted. 

Booms for the accommodation of not less than three, but not more than 
four, occupants should provide 05 square feet of floor space a head, and 
those for five or more pupils n minimum of 00 square feet a head. Slcep- 
ing-roomk, each measuring lOJ'xlO' and intended for the accommodation 
of four inmotes, are recommended ns convenient and economical in design. 

The minimum floor area to be piovided -in dormitories should not be 
less than 00 square feet a head. ' 

The scale of privy accommodaiaon should bo double 'of thnt_ prescribed 
for day schools (under item 9). Urinnls may bo in the same proportion 
as for day schools. ' ' ' 
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Item 10 of the Agenda — eontd. 


Province. 





Dimensions of a room In a 
Boarding House 

Estimated 


length 

ftb 

Breadth 

ft. 

Height 

ft. 

Bs. 

BoanUnq UoUsc for 



i 

• 

iOO bojfi. 





(a) 4 Dormitories 
each for 10 bopi. 

45 

18 

16 

58.500 

(6) 2 Dormitories 

60 

16 

15 

... 

eacli G)r tS boys. 





(c) 1 Heading room 

IS 

20 

15 

... 

<d} Sud Itcfldlog 

10 

10 

15 

... 

(e) Sports' Godoirn. 

13 

lOJ 

15 

m 

(/) Dathlng place . 

16'10}* 

ISi 

11 

... 

(g) Space for lavfttO' 
tics. 

ao'ii' 

n 



(ft) omce 

12 

18 

15 


(1) Saperintendent.'s 

Id 

12 

15 


Bitting room. 





(i) Superintendent's 
living room. 

12 

12 

15 

... 

(ft) Bath room and 
Kitelien for Snpdt. 
(each). 

7 

7 

n 

>»» 





(1) 3 Dining looms 

20 

12 

12 

... 

(m) 3 Kitchen soonu 

16 

10 

12 

... 

(n) 3 Store rooms , 

8 

8 

10 

... 

(e) 3 Fnel looms . 

8 

71 

10 

... 

0>] 3 Water rooms . 

0 

0 

10 

... 

( 9 ) 9 Washing plat- 

3 

5 

... 

... 

forms. 





(r) SroomsforeCriVs 

12 

B 

10 

... 

( 1 ) 4 Servants roonu 

12 

' 10 

10 

... 

(/> 2 rooms for 

12 

10 

10 


sweepers. 

Boarding Home /or 
SO boifi. 





(a) 2 Dormitories 

for 16 boys. 

18 

45 

15 

Be.OOplOO . 

• 

(U 1 Dormitory for 
18 boys. 

GO 

18 

16 


(c) 1 Beading room 

19 

10 

16 

... 

(d) Bathing place . 

(e) Space for lava- 
tories. 

Wi 

lO'lOf' 

0'71' 

7 

(opproT.) 

11 


(n Olllco 

12 

38 

15 

... 

(g) BnVorIntendent’s 
sitting room. 

10 

32 

\ 

IB 




Vcrandib O-It. 
xriile. 


Verandah 8*{t. 
■vrtdc. 


verandah 

TTlde. 


Verandnh 

wide. 
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Item 10 of the Agenda — contd. 


7iOTlnce. 

Xjrpv of room. 

DlmenslOQS of a roo 
BosrdiaS Bon 

imtna 

se. 

Estlmeted. 

cost. 

n«. 

, ItenuitLs. 

Length 

It. 

Btcftdth 

ft. 

Height 

1 ft. 


(h) Saperlntendont's 

12 

12 

IB 

* 



living room. 







(0 Sopcrlotcndcnt'n 
Satb room. 

7 

7 

1 11 

... 

< 


(1) Sttpcrlntcndcnt’a 

7 

10 

11 

...> 



Idtehcn. i 







(t) 2 ninisg looms 

20 

12 

12 

... 



(t) 2 Eltclien rooms 

16 1 

10 

12 

... 



(in) 2 Stoio rooms . 

fi 

8 

10 


.. 


(fi) 2 Fuel Oodoirn 

fi 

71 

10 

... 

‘ 


( 0 ) 2 Woter rooms . i 

0 ' 

0 1 

10 

... 

* 


(p) 2 Coolis* qdar- 

8 

ll ' 

•10 ' 




ten. 


1 





(«) 2 Servants’ 

f2 

10 

10 


Vcnuidiih B-ft. 


rooms. 





irlde. 


(r) 1 Sireeper quir- 

12 

10 

lo' 


Do. 


ter. 




1 

• 


ANNEXUHE in. 


Note oil Pisd system prepared by Mr. Sheikh Ahmad, Lahore. 

The art of building is one ol tlie three fundamental needs ol society 
for it proxides shelter from the elements. Although in many schools 
students are taught to satisfy two of the three dominant needs, that is 
food and clothing, it is a pity that not enough emphasis is given to the art 
of living, with the consequence that the .people of India are quite unaware 
of the fact that nice homes, beautiful school buildings and healthy 
surroundings will afiect the future health and happiness of their children. 
It is generally recognised that the first impression created upon the mind 
of a child and his environments, are the two factors which icfiuence' his 
outlook on life. It is for this reason that equipment and-building of schools 
along with well trained and efficient teachers are receiving more attention 
'all over the world. In a place like India which has been lor vouluries the 
' home of the finest of crafts and of industries, the iireseut deficiency of 
new ideas and designs in the industrial produce of the oouut>'y,_ can be' 
ascribed to the lack of proper home and school environment which have 
gradually cramped the growth of artistic and aesthetic appreciation of the 
people. 

In London a test was carried out to prove the authenticity of the idea 
that bad surroundings have a bad effect upon the miiid of a child. It 
showed that the children bred in the slums were dull in matters of art, 
for their background and' environment made no appe®l vto their aesthetic 
sensibility. It is for this reason I feel that along with reading, writing 
and arithmetic, the new generation of Indin and especiallv of her vffiages 
should be given instruction to build simple, cheap, appropriate and charm- 
ing houses which will satisfy the growing needs of the educated class of 
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people. Otherwise the dissatisfaction of being in ugl}’ surroundings will 
drive them out of their homos and they will not be of any service or value 
for the future development of the countryside. 

' To carry out this work to a successful issue we should commence with * 
the building of schools, for it is here that the new' generation will spend 
most of its time. Tire experience of beautifully designed, well ventilated 
tastefully decorated, cool, or easily healed, school buildings will automati- 
cally affect the home life of the people in general and their industric.s in 
particular. Where new school buildings are not necessary, the students can 
carry out repairs in the existing buildings in accordance with the scheme. 
The teachers and the students may be trained to look after the repair 
of the buildings and apart from saving a considerable amount of pioney 
for the Department of Education, they will learn a most useful craft. 
Some of them may later take up the study of architecture seriously and 
become architects and town planners, and continue to work ns a good' 
architect in harmony with the natural beauty of each locality throughout 
India- 

Using local labour and materials . — Tlio following school building project 
may appear difficult on paper but in reality it is very practical and com- 
paratively quite simple, heenuso of the folfowing fpets: — 

1. In building scliools or houses, the local materials such ns wood. 

stone or bricks and earth are employed to their best advan- 
tage. Earth is a material which is idenrified with the 
neighbourhood and when used properly will not onlj be 
cheap but scry durable, growing in strength day by day.* Tlie 
defect in the- present method of building witt mud or other 
typos of earth . carried out in some parts of Indio, is that 
it Iins neither the durability nor the beauty of Pis6 work This 
is because of the inherent faulty system in choice, treatment 
of earth and construction. This includes 'the foundation, 
actual building of the walls and their waterproof coating and 
plastering. 

2. The equipment needed for Pise work is not only very small but 

vwT ine.vpensivo. Hardly a dozen tools are needed for ram- 
ming the earth and a few types of shuttering and n few 
shapes of moulds for making Pisi blocks. 

8. In the beginning average students -and teachers under th'j 
guidance of a mislri or two, can build beautiful and airy 
school buildings in a very short time wlien the design is 
supplied by tbo Department of Education under who=c experi 
advice the entire work will bo carried out. After a short 
training the teacher .himself can take over charge of the 
construction, Eor the durability of Pis6 building, it is essen- 
tiol that it should have a' pucca foundation which can be 
constructed cither from the local stone or bricks. In ronfrast 
to an entire brick building, Pisi building needs only n nine 
inch foundation which obviously saves time, labour and 
eiqiense. 

4. Similarly the constniction of Pisi walls is a very quick proces-I 
and it is possible to build a structure in about one-tJiird of 
the usual time. 
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5. The strength oC Piai! filructure depends \ipd*' choice of the 
enrth end the special method of rnnim}*'oi whereby all the 
uir is driven from the' material nn<3 the whole building 
becomes o homogeneous unit whihh stre*^B^^®°8 “s years 
go by. I remember in. America seeing ^ farmer trying to 
break an old Pise wall for which he was using a pieik-ase *18 
one would for n cement building. ^ 

0. Another beauty of Pise building is that it i^ comparatively cool 
in summer .nud warm in winter. The ufljucp of tliese build- 
ings is iiegliphlo. Tho usual colour of building is' light 
ochre but it is also possible to give it nd.y other colour along 
with the waterproof coating. 

7. It is desirable to evolve new and suitable ddsi"us for the various 
climates of the country. In cold climcp the arrangement of 
the class rooms should bo such that _f(>ur rooms should be 
heated at once with one fire place whic^ means a saving in 
the building and heating expense as \*[oll os leaving more 
space for the classes. For the wann cliuiates cross ventila- 
tion, wide verandahs and the use of loi^Sef windows instead 
of to^inony doors is very essential. 

The furniture of the future school buildings sl^uuld be in harmony 
with the simplicity of the building. The designer should take 
into consideration the fact that it should be beautiful, useful 
and comfortable, for’it is, only when uti^*fy combined with 
beauty that perfection is reaclied. 


AKNEXUllE IV. 

Kotc OH primary school buddings in Jiural Areas by Director of Public 
Instruction, Central Provinces and fiorar. 

The various types of buildings have all the "comJ®®** defect that they 
admit insufficient light, while most of them aip insufficiently ventilated.. 
This is largely due to the obsession prevalent both among school autho- 
rities and among the villagers themselves that a s®^>oof budding should 
approximate to a villogo house,' quite forgetting that the village house 
is not used for reading or writing but only for cooP*^S **®d sleeping and 
therefore does not require the same degree of lightiPB- 3:t is also due to 
the familiarity of tho school ‘ authorities with the standard pattern 
of a four-walled brick building. In every type of b<dlding, then, whemer 
the roof has rested on the walls or not, walls have' always been buim, right 
up to tho roof either of solid mud, in oases where tl^a walls were bmlt to 
support tho roof, or thin Sindlil walls of bamboo coated in_ mud ana 
plaster, where the walls W'ero intended merely for latc^cl protection agamst 
tho wind and rain. But in every case the efiect wa® the same. ^ Ihe aay 
light was completely blotted out, except to the exteP*" / 

through the diminutive windows high up in the wallt ^ 
door, usually kept closed. The reasons usually gi^"®” 

Sindhi walls tight up to the roof are two; — one for Tnfaml 

and the other for prote'fetion against thieves. Neitb®r,»« 
protection against ram, except on tho wmd-ward sj“''> , o^fnrim edon 

«11 by WM. rfopptog *,rt o( a. Wt .-g”” a 

of tne eaves: fne intervening space betT^een tne 
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could either bo open or tilled mUIi bamboo lalticc work. As regards pro* 
tection against thieves, it is well-known that school masters place no 
credence in the power of the flimsy Sindbi walls to keep off tliicves who, 
in^ any case, could make their entry through the thatched or tiled roof 
with the greatest of case. And so, as a matter of fact, village ‘ Head- 
masters never leave anything of value in the school promises, but usuolly 
make a habit of removing daily the school registers ond the Time-rieco. 
(I have heard of only one case of theft from the village school, viz., iho 
Time-Piece, ond this only in a single instance). 

_ 2.^ It must, however, be admitted that the need for protection against 
rain is a \cry real need, and no Smdhi wall or even solid mud-wall will 
stand up to u monsoon if not gi\en lateral as well as vertical protection 
from the ram. A .solid buck nail requires, of course, only vertical protse- 
tion: but fen villages know hon to make burnt bricks; and the cost of 
importing bricks is jirohibitivc. Lateral protection to mud and Nndhi 
walls is sought to "be given in many coses by placing Tattis mode of grass 
against the null This is to a certain extent effective, hut tend*, even, 
further to diminish the scanty allotment of day-light, and in the monsoon 
the class lopms become darker thon ever. There is no doubt that the 
staggering statistics of defective gjc sight in high schools and colleges 
revealed ii\ ^Icdicul Insjicclion is mainly, if not entirely, dm. to rending 
and writing in deficient day-light in our 'primary schools.' 

0. ft is clear, therefore, that a new tjpe of school must be designed 
for iiir.d aieus and a design, which it is believed will meet all leqiiivemeiits, 
is submitted lierowitb. The following points should be noticed: — 

(i) Instead of the usual manjuce-teut-sliaped roof, a shed-sUopo has 
been substituted. This will perrtiit of indefinite extension 
ns fresh class rooms arc required. 

;ii) The school is to be orientated in such manner tlini llie shorter 
side of the oblong faces the prevailing monsoon wind. 

(ill) Uii this side « wall of weiither-hoards is designed re.sehing from 
the ground right up to the apex of the reof, thus affotiliii'; 
eomplctc lateral protection from l•lli)l. 

(IV) No liiiek is cmplo.sed at nil in the biiihling. the plinth con-isling 
of mud overlaid with cow-ilimg. 

(v) The roof projects 3 ft. on the waml-wnrd side, thus screening 
' the weather-hoard wall fiom roof drippings: it 'iKo pi ejects 

3 ft. on the loteriil side suflicieiUly to cover the sernndahs 
and afford protection from tlie wet to the mud half-walls tli.nt 
cuclosc the class rooms on the lateral sides. 

(vi) The bamboo lattice work which reaches from the mud lialf-wall 

to the roof supplies adequate ventilation and lighting for the 
class room, and nt the sunie lime permits of the lowering of 
rolled matting iii the event of e.\cessivc wind, dust or glare. 
Xatiirall.v the matting will only be let down on one side at n 
time, which will ensure adequate veiitilnlioii and lighting from 
the opposite side. 

(vii) The interior nceommodalion, ICxS-I ft., is de.siencd to suit a 

-single class of -10 pupils, allowing 8 sij. It. per pupil and a 
further frontage of 4x10 ft. for the master ami the black 
board. In the event of sinall enrolment, which is inevitable 
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in rural circunisinnccs where it not infre9U(-‘iil>ly happens that 
the ninlo popvilntion of school-going age of the centre and the 
feeder villages cotnbiued does not exceed ho possible 

to hold 2, 3 or even -1 clus«es in, this singje room without 
tuidue congestion; and according to tht^ demands of classes 
or the distribution of light at dillcrcnt. times of the day, 
classes can bo held facing in any of th<? directions. .\s 
the school expands with the growing poP>^iarity of education 
and, it is to be lioped, the gradually ine’^‘ 2 *<sing aitondnnce of 
girl pupils, the class room space can IjC onsily extended by 
prolonging the roof in the direction away' horn the irind-word 
side and prolonging the lateral linlf-walls to the same extent, 
(viii) Since adequate light and ventilation arc provided by the lattice 
work it is not necessary to provide the*o through the class 
room entrance, which has therefore been couiined i«i the plan 
to u single entrance on one of the latertil 'sides only at rhe 
end of the class room failhest from the wind -ward side. 


(ix) All the materials employed in the construclio*!! "’ith the excep- 
tion of the weather-boards are such as available to'th# 
villagers free of cost, or can be so iniidc available by the 
Malguzar or the Porest Department; ancl the lobour required 
for their utilization in the erection ot school buildings is such 
as the villagers themselves can supply. Even nails ^e.xcept 
for fixing the weather-boards) are not ufjeessary, as jointures 
can be effeotod bv the simple method of citseper lashing'*, as 
the villagers use In the construction of their own dwellings, 
{x) As regards the weather-boards, at 2 >>’o®ont i** many villages of 
the Central Provinces and Bcrar there is no carpenter. The 
only implement tlie villager uses in dressi»o his wood^ is the 
axe. Consequently it is not to be expected that the.. villagers 
will be able to fashion their own weather-boards. Here again, 
nails would be required to fasten the woei-i'er-boards to the 
ballis (vertical wooden posts) and these the villagers will iwt 
be able to supply. It trill therefore ba ilioumbenb on the 
school authority or the Government to supply the weather- 
boards and the requisite nnilR. It should not Ixr unduly 
optimistic to hope that the Forest Departiuout will supply Jie 
necessary weather-boards and that the school authority wiJ 
supply the necessary nails, until such time as the mtroduc- 
tion of Manual Training into the PrimarV School Currioulnm 
will secure in each village nn adequate knowledge of the use 
of the carpenter's plane, the sow and the hammer. 

(xi)'It is estimated that the cost of erecting a sigle class room, 
16x24 ft. on the jilan submitted will uot exceed Ks. 

(the cost to the Forest Department and the scliool nuthonty 
for weather-boards and nails) assumihS ihet the other 
moterials are provided by the villagers, that the Foresj Ile- 
partment or the Molguzor makes no chfirgc for tlie cutting 
of the timber and bamboos necessary, and that the villng , 
as they have already done in many instnaces, , , 

labour. However, even if this is not the i 

is erected by a contractor it 'is estimated thet the Join 
should not exceed Bs.' 162. 
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4. In cities and municipalities where the population is rolatiTolj^ 
constant and the demand for primary schools permanent, >we may continue 
to build solid buildings of brick or stone. But in rural areas the popula* 
iron is far more fluctuating; villages become deserted, schools have to bo 
closed and rc-opened nt new centres: and this is un additional reason for 
urging the adoption of primary school buildings of the type set forth in the 
plan (placed on the table). Such n building, with annual repairs to its 
roof and annual renewals of its cow-duirg floor covering and annual plaster- 
ing of its half-mud walls, should last for nt' least SO years, which is looking 
srrfficicutl}' far ahead in the case of village schools. And if nt the end of 

' that time the village still remains ond the school-going population is ‘suffi- 
cient to justify a continuance of the school, it can' be rebuilt for the samo 
infinitesimal cost. 

5. The building of such schools is of course without prejudice to the 
'desirability of holding dosses in the open under the shade of n big tree 

when weather conditions are favourable. 


ANNEXUBE V, 

t 

Furniture and Equipment. 

Rooms for Nursery and Infants Classes . — ^Espensivo and elaborate 
equipment is not necessary. Simple well-designed toys will do much to 
stimulate a 'child's imagination aud sonic educationists oonsidcr that 
scientifically designed pluy-inaterinl covering the progressive stoges from 
2 to 7 is essential. Where this is provided, special storage will be required. 

The following articles inuy bo found useful in equipping a Kindergarten 
room: — Swing, Climbing Hope, Bings^ Slide, Balancing Board. Block- 
boards should cither extend coutmuousl} along three sides of the room 
or should be in frames 4 to 0 led long, fixed low on the wall so that 
children can draw on them easily. As furniture in these rooms should be 
easily movable, nesting tables and choirs arc recominunded. Chairs 
should be so designed as to eusiite good posture: a number of diilercnt 
sizes should be available. 

Science laboiatories . — ^Tlicro should be three suspension beams running 
the full length of the laboratory for demonstration purposes. These should 
be 3 inches wide, 0. inches deep below the ceiling and firm enough to 
support the head of a ladder. Ordinary jilastcr walls are not suitable for 
laboratories. Walls should be surfaced with some form of internal facing 
bricks or with plastic paint over u skim coat of plaster. For the lower 4) ft. 
of the wall, wherever possible, erosion-proof panels should be provided. Ceil- 
ings should be painted to avoid nbsorjition of moisture and gases. 

Up to and including the normal High School sfajje there is no need 
for heavy or clabornlc furniture. A bemonslrntion bench oboui 8 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 2^ ft., provided with a flap nt one end to increase its length to 
lO ft. and with n sink nt the other end is recommended. Drawers and 
cupboards should be fitted on the teacher’s side and the teacher’s plat- 
form should be raised by 6 inches. A blackboard npprovimnfely 12 ft. 
by 4 ft. should bo fixed to the wall behind the tcnelicr’s desk. Where ft 
lontcrn or epidiascope is used, it should be projected from one end of the 
teacher’s bench and. part of the opposite wall should be left free and 
suitably treated for use as a screen. 
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^ TJio old tjpu of boiifli ii ijo longer ii'gurded as necessarr; ordiarl 
firm tobies with drawers and scnsonotl teal: tops arc quite adeqai'*! 
Whothcr these sliould bo doublo,7.c., broad enough for pupils to woAc 
iwo sides or single is o qiie.Mion %thjch will hnvo to be settled in relaSr 
to the dimensions o£ the laborotoo- nud the maximum number likclT b 
use it at nny lime. The usunl dimension of double benches are S h 
long, 3} ft. wide, 2J ft. liiph. A wood nnU metiil work bench should b- 
provided for the repair of equipment. Two sinks, in addition to the one to 
the douionslrntion honch should also bo provided. Gas and electric points 
nt jntciTnls tire a p-cat Fume cupboard*; are onlv neecssarv ^hta 

aavniiccd worl: is done 


Praclwai Jiooms— Middle and High .SV/iool*.— 1‘raelical instruction to 
being incieusingly recognised ni, a desir.ible feature of flic eurrioulums even 
m schools without any ollocliu- indtislrinl bins. Schools of the modem 
type iNunlly provide practical rooms or sheds where wood work metal 
wort, .spinning, weaving. lino-cutting, nrcdle-work, leather work and other 
**'"?***; sehooK mn> be able to afford n separate 

practicnl room for each craft, but in small schools each room will almost 
"V'' PtirposcK ami must be equipped and furnished 

*^ ***^* ■ s(ora;:o pitfcnibly in Hu* form of a pcpirnto room 

* 1 , fy.v piaetk-al loom and (he dimensions of (he store-room 

s nulfl )(• delerrnitied hj (he mituie of tin* muterial to lie stored, t.g., wood 
s ore- s loiild he long enough to take the lengths of timber normally used. 
«toie-iooins Miouhl al-o he easil.i aeeessihle from the pmetien) rooms. 
!! provided in the practical room itself, should not be allowed 

I rojoet too far from the walls or to cneroaeli unduly on floor space. 


"i**®!' suppJy exists, one or two sinks should bo provided in every 
p tieal room. Electric or gas points are also most useful but it is realised 
a in a Rveat many eases tin* necessary supplies will not be available. 
®i fixed beneh which may be eombiuod with built-iiu cupboards 

should be placed under the main windows. 


q I worl :, — most cuinenieiif sire for a wood woik bench for 

haii'M** 2 ft. 0 inches. Tlicre. should be elonranco between 

et ^ rovlies in cncli direction. In determining the 

flirm,. regard sliould-be had to the size of hoy likely to use 

fni-ot,* .. ^ rov hoys between 11 and 14, and BO" for boys over 14, may be 
' vnvtne vxeept in (hose nren.s where the average stature 

of flin vn ^roro tlic iioimnl. An additional bench along one side _ 

j _ room will also be useful. The floor of tlie wood work room should 
1 V, ™‘^®ronnnt and of a material which will not blunt tools if they are 
®’®ro .should be plenty of blank wall-space and .sufficient 
blnckbonrd.s. A small first aid cup lioanl is desirable. 


(h) Metal Tl^'ork.— Equipment for light inctnl work may be provided, at 
a moderate cost. Most of tlic work can bo clone with vices and benches 
round the room or down the centre but a solid floor must bo provided for 
forges, mulHe.s^ etc. Additional equipment in tlie shape of lathes or 
rtnuing and grinding machines will be needed for the senior classes in 
Teehnicnl High Schools. An adequate course in Wocid and Ifetal Work 
con be ^provided in Middle and High Scliools witliout the use of nny 
power-driven maehinerj*. 
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(c) Spinning and Wcavhig. — No special iurnishing is required for 
spinmug. For weaving, the furnisliing will vary according to the sue and 
pattern of the looms. The tj'pe of loom in which the leg space is dug out 
of the floor, is most suitable for the drier ^arts of the country. In placing 
the loonjb 'roughly the same clearances will be needed as in the case of 
wood work benches. • 

(d) Art rooms. — The walls and ceilings should bo treated, in light, 
neutral tints in order not to confuse colour judgment. Free waiT space 
is valuable tor hanging children's work and exhibiting collections of draw- 
ings and paintings. 

Furnishing may be of two main types, either in Western or in the 
traditional Indian style. Furniture in either case, shoulcT be light and 
easily movable, so that grouping may be varied as required. In the Indian 
style, the child sits on the floor on a piece of matting or board and works 
at a desk with a flat top. An alternative arrangement is to furnish 
Art room with chairs with sloping backs and light trestles. Tables with 
adjustable tops are, however, sometimes preferred, particularly where 
light crafts are done in the Art room. The following equipment is also 
recommended : — 

1. One long bench with teak top under the high windows of one 

wall. 

2. Cupboards under the bench for uncompleted work. t 

3. Two sinks not less than 2 ft, by 1 ft. 0 inches, 

4. A small blackboard for demonstration. 

5 Shehes for display of models and pinrails for drawings. 

There should be a store, not less than 90 sq. ft, in area, preferably 
with a window at one end and fitted w'ith a large sink and draining board 
and Bhel\es of varying heights. In addition, there should be built-in 
cupboards along one wall preferably fitted with sliding doors. 

(e) Domestic Science — Cooleery and Laundry. — ^Floorg should be of a 
material which allows them to be kept scrupulously clean with the mini- 
mum laboui'. Many suitable types of patent flooring material are on the 
market. Wolls should be lined with tiles or with mosaic to a height of 2 
ft. above the sinks, cookci-s and work tables, so that splasues can be 
readily cleaned ofi. The cooking and laundry equipment provided should 
be similar to tha't which the girls will be likely to use in their own houses. 
In places where water, gas and electric supplies are already or are likely to 
become available in the near future, there is much to be said for teaching 
the use of gas and electric stoves, irons, etc. In such' oases the placing 
of the points n^eds nareful consideration. Other equipment should be She 
sinks with draining boards, 3 ft. bv 1 ft bv 10 inches, one floor sink in_ 
.'mother mrt of the room and a refrigerator, wherever possible. 

For laundry work in addition to an adequate provision of rinks, — there 
should be .at least two ironing tables with flaps Other tables 'of a movable 
tvpe, at least 5 ft. 0 inches by 2 ft. G inches, with working spaces on either 
side may be provided. They should be fitted with drawers to take utensils. 
Stools of the nesting tvpe are to be preferred. A blackboard of 6 ft. bv 
.3 ft. in two parts'hinged to form cupboard doors should also be provided. 
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Uninic Shit: ami Dari: iiaom . — Ample hioruge s-hould be provided 
bcbiiid the teiieher s doinoiistiatiim bench. C'ujiboardb 1 ft.idLcp should 
be plaimed under the blnchbo.irJ with n eiipboiird at Ir.isl “2 it. (> jiicbca 
deep .it Olio bulo, loi ‘tonii'; lit-Il',- jtiis, t oUhs, oio. 'I'iic store room, should 
run the i'di vidtii Ot the Seitnoe looiii mid slmiild ue direciiy ncc.S'iblo 
hoiii il. tine i nd 111:1,' hi* ii.iilhu.n'-d oli :t d.iil: ro'uii so thiit'llu ^to^c 
ji oi’i 0...1 still hi iivmJiiblo Mhoii i'‘f d"ik room i, ui.tisi'. Tlteio-jooni': 
should i.ot litivi v’l'iduw.. h"l ...lioitld be eiiunillj , Viiililat. d. .vdccjiiutc 
.si.L'hos lov inuloriiils mid (qiiipincnt must be provid, d .'iiitl there should he 
11 sink wiili bo( mid lold .1 •• m the kuuo. In •■(poo' ihtrj 

Jjs; ">v -u.d Iholo'v 'vo till n. hioilitie. !/),• Mii(l_\in; rlmn c’ d anin.al 
life :iioiild 1.0 ■l•.l.t^lb^■ ‘A ;••. I iiiioii'-e o” U'lirlnii c'l • s jhir giowlng 
bot.inio'il speibno'is i'ro Os 1 iif-il eu ] jirrai t,onienls for how-in.-' li\o 'iii'infils 
are desirable. 


.\\'Xr.xi 5 i;K VI. 
rtnni'.vrc f'ml L'ljiiipm'itl. 

Hull . — Xc'lii'i; oliis'is or wood ioldiiig ciimr.s of xmiiii: si^e- ibotiid 
be {iiovith'd, so tiuii tbs -hiui cui i.j tusiji o'liiisd lor > iich jdufo-o- iis 
plij.ical ti.'iii.n , iiijlhiiiK.ll (Ki.ti uo. The proioioii 01 •>, .logo with 
vi pro-cmuiH )- u eoiiiiiio'Hlc d. ^^o^lgc emi bo eoii\ oniently mraiiped under 
tile sl.ice. S. et.wii.il 01 r<H'>>*,nhie plat orwis mo i,ot leesimiicmlod. J..c'' 
stelio.', me no! t .s_ to lion •..•l.oii not in ti-> mid such jiL'iioiin- ar mu h 
lc‘s usi.,'’nl Kir dr.ini.usc . 

— 'li.e t’jiii’i.i-iutii jVor h o! rut iii’p' it 'Heo n li.w it 
the wear it roeoites. An open ri.nnt 1 tiii.l>i.r is !•' he pn 'o.ic.l, soft 
Wo .Is ie'id t.» - I oi i ' 1 d h dim I- b'to'n. lij'p n. ’llii pi euu' both 
of li'.cd mid moiuble (.qiiipiiu nl must bo emofidl;' l'l•^K^'^cd m the 
I’la'ii'iu;' .Hid eim-t’iKiyji r: e sri'ioi!' ir.m. The niaiu .ipp 'iiitii.* will 
eoi'.si t (11 vail b. Is, bo ms, plin oui^, ruit-, ar. I iiin hiw ladikri;. 'Tins 
niipai.i'iis slir, 1)1(1 bo obi aim ,1 ircn mid fped bj a s; eci li-t. Th" 
st’CMCllii nine of {'’o walls mid codiii" belli I'l support apparu’is and to 
resist ihp effeel of eonslani vibanlion is of ronr-o a iiiatlrr f.ir the architect. 

Jji'liTorirs. — ^Book shelves aliovild be at right ancles to the longer walls 
and there should be a window to each of the alcoves so formed. Metal 
shelves are to he profeired to wooden ones bnl where metal is not available 
some hard wood iinperviotis to weather and insects should be used. Two 
important considerations in planning n libr.trj- are that the books sboiild 
be ns accessible a® possible and that the lighting, natur.'il or artificial, 
should 'be adequate. 

Dhiing rooms . — The dosirabiUly ol arranging for piipils to take a meal 
or meals at school has been gencr.Hlly accepted. Wliero a cooked meal is 
provided, tho dining room and the kitchen will linvo to bo on a more 
elaborate scale' than where milk and light meals only are served from a 
buffet. The equipment oi the kitchen will depend on tho ^ nature of the 
meals to be provided and' local requirements. ^ _ 

The floor of the dining hall should be capable of being o^ily wnsned 
and cleaned. Wooden chairs with rubber tips to .. l 

provided for children to sit and if tables are provided, the top may bo 
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of took or of 'patent stone' or luiirbie slabs ■whele^er such inatoiials tire 
cheap. Where coohgd meals in Indian style are served, table tops of 
patent stone or some metal aie iireferablc as they ai’e not .susceptible to 
stainiiipr and aic easily cleaned. Sepnr.ite tables for not more than JO 
children each should be pio\ided Sint iblc cupboard space should be 
piovided for sioriu" jdates, cups .ind phwses. ' 

Uti'-leh . — Whh repard to tlio eiticles of furniture in the hostels, the 
folloivinp siippeslions are madej — 

JJeds should he eonsti'm ted m s-inh a way (either of inelsl or wood) 
(o allord htth ■'cope loi h irboiirins; buys and other vermin. 
I’lir tn'di bed !*'<«* slwilil one small bed-side t.ablc, one^ 
<h.ur a miivnr fl\ed to the Mill at a siut.iblo heipht, a shelf 
loi hooks and, a deep fiiphoard hnilt into (he wall or an 
.ihi’ii'.sh , 

The icadmy i-oimi and the rommoii room may be furnislud in the sime 
wni as the' re i* thi> ouh" ir\ dax schools. Kitchen end (]ininp loorus 
may also bo similarly furnished. 


a 

' AXKEXXJRE VII. 

Scuoon PtixNiVG. 

(The following suggestions, arc c\tractod from "'Pho Design of Xuisery 
and Element.u'j Schools, .sirehiUctur.d Press, London, S W. J, 19-‘J3 ") 

Classrooms . — ^Thcro aie many oppos.ing ideas about the planning and 
disposition of classiooiu^ At j>u ~ent ideas me in an i-spcrimeulal st.igo 
and many- experiments aie still on paper. 

In describing the possible disposition of classrooms, arguments ,sio 
given tor and against e.ich txpe, based on mfoi inatioii collected horn 
recently built schools. As a general i>imciplc, classiooms should be 
grouped together as a sopawte unit of the plan ussmriblv liall, lihraiy, 
clas-srooins-, Fcienee rooms, practical rooms, domestic science looihs, work- 
shop) — these are distinct dcpaitmcnts and should bo planned so that they 
can be appreciated as such. And for all types there .ivc two warning 
signals' fiistlv, tlm ultimate objective is not merely to provide the 
mavimiim sunlight and air, but to gh’c every child the maximum oppor- 
tunity for health and interest in bis work. Secondly, in the cntbusinsm 
for "freer planning" it must bo remembered that the most free plan is 
not necessarily the most attenuated, but rather the one which functions 
most cosily and pleasantly, having coherence in all its parts. 


A. Courtyard. 

The grouping of classrooms round a courtyard became a habit as a 
I result of confined sites allotted to schools in built-up areas. Though 
jmtirely unnocessarj’ on generous sites, the habit still persists. Tlnanoial 
stringency is usually the first cause of this type. 

Advantages , — Compactness of circulation. Economy. 
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Dhatlruntnijtii , — Itupn-'-ihlf for nl! ((>?!<! prncticnl room*} io 

l)c pvi>n good orii'ntMtiim. 0\Tr-*>!>ndfnvtn(» of fj; ‘hig fotitlvird. 

jnrtioulnrly if btiildin" li'i‘ two or rnoti* f-tor-'v . Ctnr.i’‘'r-orm' 
shui-in fodirifT. Difiictilfii'^ of nd* qiiiito Kound ■.fj'iintlion. Ijirt xi!)>li{v. 

I), fihipir Sfrirf. 

Thin in boeoiiiing <h<' iiioht #^intino» tjpo for e-iiooU Imilt t,n ijdrquste 
pitr-.. It in iDO-t su''(-i iffol qdt.jw d .'w h '-inrlo floor vriih not rnorp 
thnn ripjit flpnn.rooii'n. Witli niorr fliJi!i ('irltt <•!«'• roonin the oonl’nuou^ 
corridor heronv tediou- . \Vh' n tf ore i - o'i!\ oi:-' floor. piij)plntn'‘ntn’y 
lichliiip nrul orosn veritilnlion cnn !»*• pmx-idcd ly forming n conlinuaoe * 
rnnpe of v.’indnnnh nU'iVt- tho forridor toof ii-^cl 1 »hI vhrn them nro t-vo 
or morn fitorejn nnpplf me (it'iry liriilini' to lowi-r floors crtn only 
provided Jiy incai;*! of n\indov,n on lio*h ••idi". of the rorridnr. cro'n.venti' 
intion by me.nTm of duet iiMov. floors of upper c>>rri'lom, tVp.lln betnrpen 
rliit.>.rooinn cnti I." mdd" nufiicientlv pr'Of by plnnning ciJpVo'Tdn port 

of the wny np {lie nrll mid pninr inviiletion ho ml n= lining for the 
remninder. Mo«! *oii!id lenhnre in lil.dy to |i.* tbrnnch of-'ii mindo'A'. A 
plfinn lofinddfflle. projectitiCT .oliOiil four feet h'tnreen window, of cln»n- 
roomn, wiil defleef o eon> ider.nlde ntnnunt of round, nnd v.indov” them, 
selves, if mode to np'n in the right direefion. prnWde n rertoin nmoimt 
of deflection. Low '.lirtilm rdro hifn to nheot'h round nnd nf the rom" 
lime form vlsiml rlflelds for outdoor tenehinp spo«es. 

/Idronfflpf^. — SimpliciU. rosy ctr-uktm, rronotnic.ol conefrurtion, 

Dirndeonfojr".— -Pifliculties of onrr’ouiine round lealaice. Only one^ 
full nindow-wnll. 


r. SepBnifi d S.'nyfe f?eriVj. 

This type is onh 'oiitr.hle for i-inrle-siorey hiiiljinp'. It providci out- 
door tciichiu" ftpnc'.' In-lwe-u tdoo-> <oms. A vftriiitbn is to Imne tno 
clasif-rooins sharing one outdoor {•••lehiug r.[i.it'e. 

D. Doiihh ScrU 9. 

Planuiiig with ccntrid corridor^ i notici'ihle in romp recent "moJtd’* 
schemes. It is only po-sible in -inpl -'torey buildinps, the corridor roof 
being hept low in order to net light sutd vinlilafiou in the uppsr parts of 
inner walls. Domestic service timins, nrt and jieedle-work rooms are 
usually pi von the less sunuy asjH’ct. Corridor- can he lipbleil and 
venliluts tt b> the fiuiiilia” dome n.-tbod. 

/Idcni.fnpc/ ; Ih'diiced lfU"llt|*n s'osridor. llcduccd cost of construc- 
tion. Variety of outlool:. 

Disadeniitaprs. — Tnerensed width of corritlor (to cope «ith_ .pcater 
congestion). Sense of eoiifinement in corridor (in spile of increased 
width’,. Wrong orientation for some classrooms. 

L, Sfparnlrd Datihlf Scrief, 

This type covers the same length ns typo B, while prowding the- 
intormediatc outdoor teaching spaces of type C. K works .be.sl when- 
classrooms arc orientated with window-avails facing cast nnd west. 

I ' * 
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Advantages . — Sound sepnvAtiou. Sheltered and shielded outdoor 
teaching spaces. Adequate lighting and ventilation. Varietj- o£ out- 
look. ' 

Dhadvanta'gcs . — licduced sunlight in half of classrooms. Occasional 
"west sun in teachers’ ej'cs. Expensive. 

F. Parallel Series, ‘ 

An arrangement which has been succeasfully used in several American 
Schools. It is partieularh simahle where a large number of classrooms 
have to' be planned on one floor. If the spaces between each series are 
wide enough, an attractively planted playlawn can be prorided for eveiy 
four or live classrooms. -It is rcnsouablo to make the main comdor a 
covered way, or, if attached to a covered play space, screened by windows 
on one side only. 

Advoniagre . — Easy and pleasant circulation. Opportunity for plan- 
ning covered way, uloalnooms and lavatories along side main comdor 
without taking away light and outlook. Good orientation and variety of 
outlook for all classrooms. Avoidance of monotony. Double window 
wall in end classrooms. Easy to add additional classrooms. 

» 

Dtsaduaufagcs. — Dif&oulties of overcoming sound leakage. Only 
one full window wall in most classrooms. Additional lengths of corridor. 
Expensive." 

G. Elbow Access, Square. 

Its object is to got two parallel window-walls in each classroom. The 
planning becomes more feasible if minor corridors arc widened out and 
used as locker rooms for each pair of classrooms. 

Advantages . — ^Adequate light and ventilation on both sides of class- 
rooms, w’hether planned on one or two floors. Extension of class outdoors 
in either direction. Classes Undisturbed by circulation in corridor. 

Disadvantages . — Sound leakogc through windows likely to be exagger- 
ated in small courts, particularly if two storeys high. Small courts dilfi-, 
cult to keep attractive. Disturbance of main circulation by constant 
elbow bends. Extra lengths of corridor. Additional expense) including 
cleaning and upkeep. 

H...EZ601C. Access, Diagonal. 

'■ ^ I 

Xol So suit iblo for Iwo-storey planning as type -G. -Another variation 
of this tvpc is to hove classrooms in the same formation hut directly 
connected with. main corridor the triangular space forming a bay for 
lockers. This cuts out the second ^vindow-wall but» cases circulation con- 
siderably. 

% 

.ddvantagee . — Same ns tvpe G plus good insulation betw'een class rooms 
and between outdoor teaching spaces. ^ 

Disadvantages . — Even smaller courts than in type G, awkward in 
shape and difficult to keep aitmctlve. Breaking up of main circulation* 
extra lengths of corridor, additional expenses. 
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AIH'EXDIX III. 

1ti;m XllJ or thi: Aoi.xjjv. 

Report of the Uniform Braille Code Committee of the Central Advieori; 

JJoaitl of Kihuatitliif lVJJ. 

At llio si.xth meeting hold in, iru(lni .5 in Jamuiry 1911, the (Vnttiil 
Advisory Uoaid of Edueiition cousidevod the question of the adoption of 
n tliiiform Braille Code in the schools lor the blind throughout Jndi.i. 

‘The Boaid while reeognisihg the de-siiability of this and it practienWe 
felt that the que-.tion was one wliich requiied oxanihiation by expert-. 
It accoidiiigly asked the Ivliicational Coiinui-sionor with the (joveinmeiit 
of India to appoint a ••m.dl Coiuinittt c to go into the qiiosiion and pre- 
pare a rciioit for the Boaid at its next incctiug. In consultation with the 
Provincial Govtrnnienls. tlie Edneational Counnisi-ioucr set up a Com- ' 
niitteo to consider the question of a linifosiu Buille Code with the 
following meuibeift: — ‘ ‘ , 

1. John Sargent, Ilsqr,, M.A.,. C.i.E., Educational Connuitsioncr 

with the Covcimncnt of India, — Chan man. 

2. Col. A. If. Dick, liwm Hospital, Xew Ilclhi. 

!3. J.t.-Col. JC 0.‘<.1. Kuwv’i, C.I.lh, I.M.S.. Piofossor of Opthal- 
inologj, Ifodical College, Caleuttji; 

4. Mr. S. C. lioy, M.A., B.L.. Lecluici, Calcutta Unhci-itj. 

a. Mis. Evelyn lloj, Ilony. liecording Secretary, Lighthouse for 
the Blind, CHleuila. ‘ • 

0. Air. A K. Shah, Lhincipal, Caleulta Blind School, Behale, 
Caleutta. 

7. Bov. W. G. Speight, Principal and lliuinger. Schools for the 
Blind, Palanicoltnh. 

5. Air. ]}. AI. Haider, AI.Ed., Piincipal, Dadar School for tlie Blind. 

Bombay. 

9. Air. II. 1). Clduitrapeti, H.A. (late Principal, Vieiiria Alemo- 
ri.il School for the Blind, Bomb.ay), Eamclnindra Afansion, 
Girgauin, Bombay. 

10. Aliss Georgina Bateman, Superintendent and CJiiof Te.aehor, 

Blind School, S. P. G. Alission, Eanchi. 

11. Ifao Salicb W. X. Wadegnonkar, Supciinteiident. Blind Boys' 

Institute, Nagpur. 

12. Afr. J?. AI. Advani, ALA.. B.Sc., Principal, School for the Blind, 

Karachi. 

13. Alalmmnliopndhynyn Pandit Lachhmi Dliar, . AI.A., AI.O.L., 

Shnstri, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

Dr. D. AI. Sen, AI.A , Ph.D. (London), Seenotary, Central Advisory 
Boai'd of Ediieation, 'was Secretary of the rommittoe. 

This Committee met in New Delhi on the 17(h and IStli November, 
1941. 

2. The Agenda and the other papers circulated with it to the niember.s 
are set out in Annexuros I and ’H respeotively. Tn addition. 
Air. P. AI. Advani circulated liis pamphlet, “A Dniform Braille Code for 
Indian Languages” to the members. ''A paper on the “(Hindustani 
Uniform Braille” by Air. Knlidns Bhattacharjee, Principal of the Lady 
Noyce School for the Deaf and Dumb, New Delhi', was placed on the 
table. 
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3. In opening the proceedings the Chairman welcomed the members to 
Delhi on behalf of the Chairman of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation. ' He referred briefly to the previous attempts to solve the problem 
referred to the Committee (c/., Anncvure II) and while paj-mg 'tribute 
to the pioneering work of those who have been responsible lor evolving 
the seven codes at present in use in India, was strongly of opinion that 
the absence of ’a uniform code prevents eSeolive co-ordmation among 
institutions for the training of the blind in- India, isolates the Indian blind 
to a considerable extent trom the literature available in other parts of 
the world and raises economic obstacles against increased production of 
Biaille literature in Indian languages. He, therefore, expressed the hope 
that^lhe Coniniittep on this occasion would bo able to reach an agreed' 
solution even if it meant, as it was bound to do, mutual concessions by 
the protagonists of e.xi.sting codes. 

4. The Coiiiinitteo while lully conscious of the practical dilJiculties lu 
the way considered it an essential pie-requisite to, auy comprehensive 
scheme for promoting tho education and general welfare of the blind that 
tlieio should be a Uniform Braille Code for all Indian languages, so that, 
as far as possible, each Braille sign should lupresent the same sound in 
all" Indian languages. The printing of literature for tho blind on a com- 
mercial scale would only bo possible when such a code was in general 
use. Tho Committee also agreed to appioach the problem, m the first 
iiistauco, by lajmg dovii ceitaiu scientific punciples on which the uniform 
code should be based rather than by discussing the claims of existing 
codes to be accepted as tho uniform code. The Committee then pro- 
ceeded on to discuss the essential principles on whioh a unifoim code 
should be based. 

li was generally accepted .is desirable that thiougliout their education 
the blind should be segregated ns little ns possible and that consequently 
the methods employed in teaching them should approximate closely to 
those used in the case of the sighted. The unifoim code, therefore, must 
confoim to the general lines followed in teaching normal children to rend 
and vviite. 

Tl.e Committee further agreed that though the education of blind 
cliildien in India should be primarily through their own languages,, there 
would be definite advantages in maintaining a close relationship with the 
Standard English Braille w'hich has been adopted by so many other coun- 
tries that it can claim to be regarded ns the intei national code. It was 
accordingly decided that the original arrangement of the Braille sign.s in 
seven lines should ho maintained in the code to be framed for Indian 
lon^iagos. Indian students would thus be familiar with the standard 
Braille system and in the event of their learning English or one of the 
other Innsciiages for w'hicli this code is used, they would at any rate be 
helped by familiarity with the sequence of dots or cells. 

The Committee next considered the arrangement of letters in the pro- 
posed code. They felt that tho determining factor should again be that 
of a scientific approach. The alphabet system of most of the Indian 
languages, unlike European languages, is based on phonetic 'principles and 
letters are grouped according to the phonetic .sffinitv of the 
sounds they represent. Since the phonetic order has definite advantages 
compared with the non-phonetio, the traditional arrangement of alphabets 
ought to he refisined so far ns possible. The Committee recogriised that 
this would mean generally the separation of vowels and consonants but 
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,felt that it was essential to maintain os far as possible the scientific 
grouping of alphabets in Indian languages uhile adapting them to the 
JSraillo arrangement. Careful consideration was given to the argument 
that it would not be easy to meet' the divergent needs of some of the 
languages in India witliiu the rigid frame of the hex'en ling arrangement 
wliiic maintaining conformity with phonetic principles, but since certain 
moflificatioii'. in ilu' hilL-resI uf ■•ecuring niiifoiniity hmi b en ..'•(■'pted as 
inevitable the Comniittoo came to the conclusion that some rc^ndjiistment 
in the traditional arrangements of alphabets of some Inngimgc'- would be 
ziocessary if this particular dilliouHy were to be overcome. 

Proceeding upon their decision that tho Uniform Braille Code appli* 
calile to all Indi.'i) InnenjiiK s '.hnuM have as its basis the Htundatil Knglisli 
Braille, tlio Committee next decided that tho first line consisting of ten 
signs of the Binille should be .>«signed to the ton vowels common to Indian 
languages and the next two and a half lines to the accepted grouping of 
consonants, and the remaining 28 signs (o special letters, i./*., vowels 
and consonants, peculiar to one or more languages which cannot be 
•aecoinmodaled elsewhere. In this connection the Committee realised 
the special difficulty nhich may arise in the case of languages of Perso- 
Arabic group, such ns Urdu, Sindhi, and other related languages, but it was 
agreed that a solution could be found by some rearrangement of the 
letters of alphabets of these languages with duo regard to phonetic consi- 
derations. 

It was further decided that tho phonetic relations between tho letters 
of the nlphnhets should be represented as far as possible, willnn tho 
decisions already reached, by some simple relation between the signs 
allotted to them. 

It was also agreed that in order to economise tho use of signs, a two- 
cell arrangement should ns far ns possible be avoided, and that sounds 
from diffcrcnt languages should be accommodated by assigning tbo same 
signs to different but related sounds. 

Having thus defined the fundamental principles on which the Uniform 
Bmillc Code should in their opinion be based, the Committee proceeded 
to consider wbethor any of the codes in current use would satisfy the condi- 
tions prescribed for an all-India Code. C^inion was general that none 
of the current codes fulfilled tho Committee’s requirements for a common 
code for all tho languages of India but that it would be practicable to 
invent a new code, based upon the accepted principles which would satisfy 
all tho reasonable needs of Indian languages. 

<*>. Tho Commiitcc felt that tho possibility or tho desirability of incor- 
porating^ contractions and abbreviations in an all-India Code was a ques- 
tion winch could appropriately bo considered during the actual working ^ 
out of on all-India Code. 

0. The Commiltce next considered wlint machinery .should be set up _ 
to prepare the code w'hich they had in mind. They realised that in a 
matter of this kind anv code formulated must be subject to revision during 
the initial stages in tbo light of esperieneo gained from its actual use in 
different parts of' the country. ' As the results of such experience must 
clearly receive expert scrutiny before any approach to finality can be 
achieved, the committee decided to recommend that a small Committee 
consisting of experts in tbo ediieation of the blind, together with philo- 
logists with the requisite knowledge of Indian languages should bo 
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appointed to work out a uniform code in the light of the principles already 
enunciated, it was considered desirable that any philologists, appointed 
on this expert Committee, should be familiar with the Braille signs. 

The Committee was also of the opinion that it would help^the proposed 
expert committee if members of the present committee would prepare 
independently a code based on the principles laid down and submit it for 
their consideration. ' 


The Committee further expressed the hope that they would be given 
an opportunity to examine and comment on any code framed by the 
.expert Comnjittee whose appointments they have recommended. 


Even after a Uniform Code has been formulated in accordance 'both 
iv'ith the principles and the methods winch have been already outlined, the 
Committee felt that a Central Board of Beferenoe would be required, to 
whom problems of general application could be submitted. Probably 
the expert committee entrusted with the framing of the Code would form 
a suitable nucleus for tins purpose. The scope and personnel of such 
a body might alternatively be enlarged so that it could advise the Central 
Advisory Board on all questions affecting the education and training of 
blind persons. 


7. The Committee next considered the steps which should he taken to 
ensure an adequate supply of suitable literature for institutions for the 
training of the blind in India. It was considered desirable that there 

-should be a Central Press for embossing literature and a worl^hop for 
iiianufacturing special equipment for all the schools for the blind in India. 
'Since, however, the Committee realised that owing to war conditions it 
^ay not be possible for the Government of India to undertake this liability 
in the near future, it was suggested that the possibility of utilizing one 
■of the existing presses and workshops for the purpose should be explored. 
In additioja to the central press and workshop there should also be a 
Central Libraiy like those already existing in most -western countries. 

8. The Committee appreciated the fact that the adoption of a Uniform 
Braille Code by all the schools for the blind in India would throw a 
substantial financial liability on the managements of these schools, since 
they would be involved in the eventual replacement of their entire library 
cf books embossed on old lines. , With a view to enabling the authorities 
concerned to effect the necessity change within a reasonable period the 
Central as well as Provincial Governments, should, in the opinion of 
the Committee, afford such financial assistance as may be required. 

In the absence of any All-India body authorised to deal wdth the 
■education of the bhnd the- Committee felt that there were a few matters 
m this connection to whi^ they might usefully call attention, even though 
they did not come within their terms of reference. Accurate statistics' 
^th regard to blind persons are essential before a comprehensive scheme 
for their education can be prepared. The Committee regretted that it 
the CeMUS^ 1941*”*^ possible to include tlio enumeration of the blind in 

It IS recommended that the Board should call the attention of the 
desirability of taking a special census of blind 

« not feosible statistics with 
regard to the sightless should be included in the next Census. It w-as 

&r'S as a wS''” 
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The Committee urged that the Cenlrnl and Provincial Governments 
should promote m the general interest of the blind legislation on the lines 
of the Blind Persons Act in Groat Britain. The Committee recognised 
the difficulty of persuading the ignorant parents of blind children to send 
tlieni to school nhcre the necessary facilities exist and the need for 
propaganda in this connection. 

The Coniinittec were generally in favour of the establishment of an 
All'India Association for tlic welfare of the Blind, which would hold 
meetin"', .it legiil.ir inten.iK, although it uas realised that the financing' 
oi sulIi an oia iinsation woifld present serious difficulties, particularly 
under existing circumstances. 

Piiiafiy the Committee wished to place on recorij their comdetion that 
the subject thej had liad under coiisidoiation,’ like all other measures for 
amehoi.iiiiig the conditirui ot the blind, served only to einpliasisc the 
fundamental inipoit.uue ot the prevention of blindness in this country. 
Expoit ojanion holds tliat .it le ist 50 per cent, of the blindness in India is 
pie\entibic \\hili \ iliiable woik in this connection is being done by a 
few voluiitan agencies n stands to reason that co-oidinatcd efforts on a 
laigc scab will bo nc d' d it tb • pioblcm is to be cflectively tickled. 
Money spent on prexention is obviously much more useful and remunera- 
tive than that '•pout on nioMdmg inslilulions for those whoso sigfit might 
hnic been ‘■ni.d it pice nit o'.s hid been taken in lime. Thr Committee 
hoped that it would b, possible for the Ccnti'.il Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion to take up this mutter in conjunction with Central Advisory Board 
of He '1th at an early date. 

Mam coacluniovs and rcconivicndaiions. 

I. That in order to promote the development of the education of the 
blind in a svsteniatic and co-oi'dinated manner, it is essential to adopt a 
Unifoiin Braille Code for Indian languages as a whole, each Braille sign 
representing as far as possible the same sound in all Indian languages. 

TI. That the Uniform Code proposed should be based on the following 
fundamental ' principles ; — ' • 

(i) As far as practicable the blind should not be segi-egated from 
the sighted in the pi-ocess of their education. 

(li) The original arrangement of the Braille signs in seven lines as 
in the Standard English Braille should bo maintained in the 
code to be framed for Indian languages. 

(lii) In the arrangement of alphabets in the code, the phonetic 
order of gr-ouping in the Indian languages should, as for as 
practicable, be retained. 

(iv) Phonetic relations botw'een the letters of the alphabets should 
be represented, as far as possible, within the decision already 
reached, by some simple relation betw'een the signs assigned 
to them. 

(v") Two-cell arrangements should as far as possible be- avoided and 
sounds from the different languages be accommodated by 
assigning the same signs to different but related sounds. , 
III. That none of the current codes can reasonably be accepted as 
satisfying the needs of a common code for all languages of India. 
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IV. Tliat the question of ineorpoMting contractions and abbreviations 
can onlv be taken up after the all-lmlia Code lias been fonnulated. 

V. Tliat tlie Central Advisory lio.ird of Kducation should set up a 
fnnal) expert Committee, incliiflins li.iguibf-, wlio .shall — 

i()) uork out a Uniform 13ini le Code in n>.cordance with the piin- 
ciphi icconiinended in ibis rcpoit; 

(ni serve a Central Ktiml of Hefereuce to xthom any spedfic 
is'-iies tli.st may mi', during the trait'. tioml period nifn bo 
t.ubniiltcd , 

(!' ' him the mi mbers of im idtisory body to the Central Advisory 
Hoard of 1 diication op the education of the b’ird. 

VI To I I '’ire •'flcq'n.f prodi.ition of suil.tlilo liUtature for the blind, 
a Central Picss with an up-to-date embossing plant and a voil.'hop for 
imii'if.i t .ii’''- ip-rcssai . iducitiopi) app.ar.itus should he est.‘iht''hLd : and 
a Ctniial I.ihiaiy to serxe all fie mstitnlions in India shotild aKo he 
founded. 

Vir 'Ih.’t in onl, r to eii ihle the sehoo!= for l!ie blind to adopt tiu- new 
code and rrii’ace tin !>• eM^tipj ‘'(oek of lifer, itnre piiiitcd on old lines, 
the Conti al and the I’rovineitl Governments should nrovidc such fintncitl 
nssistanco as (be oirounisfanecs mav dcTU.'”fl 

VITI. That for the isicut'on of any pi 'Piled iiroarantine of education 
in the mteest ot the hlind aceiirnte statistics are ess.'ntial and tlic 
onunicration of the bind population should he taken up h\ the Got cm* 
ment of Tndi.i as eirl> as pos'ihle, and at nnv rate pot later than the n'*\t 
census. 

TX. Th.e( the (Vntr.il and Provincial Governments sliould he urged to 
pi'onmtc le!rislnt''on for the special benefit of blind persons 

r 

X. That the Central .Vlvisoiy iJoards ot Education and Health should 
jointly eonsklT the pioblem of the pievention of blindness in tliis country 
at an eaily date.. 


(Sd.) .JOHN SARGEVT, (Chairman)^ 
„ A. M. DICK. 

„ E. O’G. KIRWAX. 

„ S. C. ROY. ' 

., EVELYX ROY. 

.. A. K. SHLVH. 

. „ tv. G. SPEIGHT. 

„ R. M. HALDER. ■ 

„ H. D.. CHHATRAPATI.*' 

„ GEOGRIXA BATEMAN. 

„ It:. .N. WADEGAONKAR. 

„ P. :jr. ADVANI. 

.. BAcnmriDJTAE. 

* Subject to note of dissent. 
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Kotk of Dissi;xt i»y iln. H. D. Chuatuavati. • 

While I am Jiiippy that frietuls avIio till now condoinuud lir.iille as 
aiiscicntific and recast it liavo all acceptod the seven line Br.iillc and all 
its details, I regret I eannot aceopl the hteond principle, — to iimi.e and 
to teach the Unitoini iirnillo on the S'lndirit Oi thogruphic lii-e- it is 
■wTong in principle, iiariov.’ in its scopi, so iliilieiilt to adjust, n) deii.iAcd 
of its virtues, if any, by poijHtu.il limitation and that cveiy time repeated, 
as far as possible, seattvred all owr the iie’d, — iill over the a on ids and 
consonants and all their detail, of pairs, >.Toitp~, etc. — details so'u’im.Mous 
‘o uork, .ind so taxiii,? for nieniory and hr.nn of the poo! blind, uls, must 
bo between the ages of G and 8 at the best. 

Again the fears, tlmt inilo-s the nlphnhol is langlil on R'ni'knc oitlio- 
giaphj the blind would he eiit off from the seeing aic n wher.- st.jn, 
A single instance would have supported their theory. The 12 out of 30 
Bohools hero recorded, with their 80 per cent, of pupils, all taught 'Uiortho* 
graphically- challenge its coii-cctness. And (hat experience covti> .'0 
years. 

Talking of the seeing nowhere arc they lunglit on ortliograpbic lines- 
Why then have it for the blind? For the last dO ^venre- are the blind out 
•of schools mix with the seeing, work ns teachers oven in Hipli Schools. 
They tench music to men, women and children in tlieir pulilio clns>.ee and 
even in homes. They travel alono on tram, bus, rail. This experience 
•of Indin'e Blind Schools has never been challenged. 

A uniform Braille code to bo ideal should (1) be fiillv Braille, (2) the 
ensipst to lead and write, (11) by the largest number of The world's blind, 
and should last for ages. And if that Braille again enjoys iho additional 
advantage of being wider and more universal than the Uniform Brnillo 
wo are forming it shall not bo its demerit. Again, heenuso such a eode is 
not on Sanskrit ortliograpbic lines, it shall not be less scientific. If an 
alphabet is wrong we cun mend it, oven end it. But to reject a thing on 
mere presumption that the next thing offered is lieller seems to be a 
•dangerous doctrine. There is no' room for hurry. Not tlinl we are 
less eager for uniformity. But in matters nciidomic, mere compromises 
need never end in compromising n correct nltiludo. Tn rejecting 
Dr. Nilknnthrai’s Braille and otlier.s of tlmt type, without proving that 
they are on wrong lines, tlmt they have done positivo injury, or have 
ondiingored the welfare of (he blind in spreading among tliem, I fear we 
may bo charged with lohlnng them of an alphabet with which they were 
making fair progress in life. 

Here arc two schools of Ihonghl. The so called scientific looks at 
evciything through Sanskrit. The other scliool stands on the rntcrnationnl 
platform and looks at the question of the blind and their alplinbois fiom 

higher basis. With them languages are groups of sounds labelled to 

represent peoples. Thus worked Jfrs. Shirreff, Dr. Uilkhanthrni and others 
of tbeir fold. Like countries in the west tliev too studied "Braille, and 

adopted it ns others had done. Their alphabet was •Brninc. i.e,. it was 

a point nlplmbet on the basis of touch and readable by it. "Vnicn 
wore once assigned to signs in France, country after country nocepted the 
■oripnal and made its own arrangement for ijs extras. _ Mrs. Shirreff om 
the same for her "Urdu and Hindi and Dr. Nilknntlirai the same, 

■for his local Gujarati. And Dr. ZJilknnthrni used Dr. Armitnge s 14 
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sound signs. Throughout it was the Eoinan characters that interpreted' 
the sounds and permitted the some Braille signs to represent similar 
sounds in all lang;unges. But finding fault with the Braille arrangement, 
for want of a correct understanding ot the line of Touch, those sighted 
friends had to devise a new plan. Their studj- induced them to look upon 
Sauslcrit as ideal.' They thus recast their Braille on Sanskrit ideal. With 
thein Snnskiit and Braille signs had got linked up. But as India was 
a vast Country and as it had some 250 languages and som'e 50 alphabets, 
the pioneers who wished to have wider service had to go beyond the 
Sanskrit lange. Those ever varying calls of various languages deft ihe 
alphabet question always in ferment. What was thus an entirely erro- 
' neous idea, because based on sight, was a very learned and honest attempt 
at giving India an 'Ideal Braille. Thus, ill-conceived though it was, 
evolved the Oriental Braille. Mr. Shah being blind first saw how wrong 
it was. But he had like Dr. Nilkanthrai to work alone. The work of 
such learned scholars, backed bj Government as novel experiment in 
fields untapped, naturally received its warmest ’ welcome in 
Mysore, Katancliintala, Bombay and Calcutta. But ot Calcutta the blind 
Mr. Shall had to alter it much. Similarly after some years of serious- 
trial Mysore too gave it up and adopted Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille. 
By 1017 the Bombay Government evinced its sympathy for the English 
Braille In 1920 Mr. Advani and friends revised the Oriental and Calcutta 
Brailles and developed « Uniform Braille, wherein he had fully nfihVed" 
the experiences of workers.' But he had sight. Again his predilections 
for Sanslmt were great. Thus though he went a great way with Braille, 
he could not understand his tactual experiences, and he could not be 
weaned of his Sanskrit disposition. Thus the Soiehtifio schools throve 
not. the others spread. Why’ 

Where two opposing schools of thought take their stand on science, 
there is the time for learned men in the land to understand the situation. 
It has he*'!! rightly said somewhere that "All war is Civil War, for all' 
iHumanitv i'' one. Wherever wo find Civil War we want n higher synthesis 
which shall include the opposed unities in a larger Eederal unity ....The 
oiilv was. to reconcile differences is to include them. This is-.-Erecdom.” 
How correct 

In 1023 met all schools and friends of the Deaf and Blind at a public 
Coiifevenre where Mr. Advani and Mr. Shah and alt friends of the blind 
were present With Mr. Advani’s paper — ^this alphabet ”■ question — ^wns 
discussed lliread-bnre. After full three days study, the resolution was 
• dr.ifted bv friends of tbc Oriental Braille who led. It said- “That in the 
preparation of all codes for the different lancruages ot India, it is desirable 
that the same signs represent similar sounds which they represent in 
Enalisli Braille as far as possible”. And that resolution was confirmed 
at another similar Conference of the All India workers for the Deaf and 
Blind, in 1023, where they reaffirmed it. 

Or Inrn we to the early pioneers— 'Mrs. Shirreff and Dr. Nilkanthrai. 
And unknown to each other each produced an alphabet ujhich is so popular. 
Both were great students. Both understood Touch, and Dr. Nilkanthrai 
was blind. They both condemned the Oriental Braille quite at the start. 
Thev equally condemned the linlring of Braille signs ^fo Sanskrit or 
anr’lndi.an Orlhography os it would make it univcrBally Indian at the 
best, while with no greater effort, but rather tvith greater ease it was 
possible to des-ise an Tndion Braille which would not only sen-e all India 
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languages again clcmnud otlier and new modifications. Willi coinpiomises 
all over the field, and tbe ever leady bieuks of, as far as possible, unspar- 
biglj' provided lo avo'id every danger, I do not know if we prepare n base 
tbat maj be ortbograplucalli Satiblcnt, to be reallj scientific as our friends > 
liove conceiicd. Onij tiling seems csitein that neither tlie seeing nor 
the blind child who has already ticquiied anj idea of his own aliiliabet 
will find in it an order whieh he oidniarily e.\pccts m lus oriliograplij- 
Sausbrit, Senietic, Dra<idian. , Under .so many cuinpioinises, coinpelling 
brains, lioin eveiw qiiaitcr, 1 fonr we v ill e\ol\e soinelliing novel, wlneh 
nicy or may not satisfy Put on tin top of tbat hangs the ta\ on nieinon 
and btain "whiLh all these dot sisns t-iirupg their own tncautng-fiill alli- 
uitics. Ag.iin ehanging their connottu"'' lo iiiilc •them willi new iriLiids, 
they menu a load on kuldus of G — S wnieh may prove loo teiriblo to con- 

templalo. Either these things ate to l>o taught in scltoo's or not, is what 

exjiericnces will decide. It the'y .in not to be tanclit, tlip.e iioublfs are 

iieedle'-s. it ihiv ate to be taught t‘it l(».>d seems too heavy for the 

blind child's bi.nn 

And here is the plan for any one who cares to have .> Biaille oi bis 
own It' is worth a look. limijily lake Dr. NilkantbraiV Indi.in liiallle' 
Cliail H( ,id o'llv the last p.mmaph, at tb. b ul jin. on the iiglit You 
need nothing moie. As veiy hw si'fin to h.'* . s. ^n it .ind is teinpte'd to 
eojiy it. ' 

“Would you have youi Dr.iilU* for your p.nt ' Tiien _ fi >in Talilc II 

pick up all sounds ai'd si/iu vviia b you nee I iiul win h seem similar to 

yoiirowj , .tnd w’.i-h iti . ^pi •—< d thf'e m tin* oidiiicry oidei .'•.'id m iiidiaii 

<ound' . nd 1 ? iie ' ii oetiiN 131011 ’vi'i' J ib'e 1 which ha-- the si'iie 

sounds .’’id suns, all an in <1 vv fli com ^ptuidii'" Biaille eieiu in tli- 
English make' vfur < iti I’.i nil. .\i'd it wil' In vonr own Hi.nl'a >i'd 
Dr. "Silb.’.ntluai's !• d. c’ Dr idle, and tin ii"ui>is,.il; ae’c pt'ii St'i'diivd 
Enclisli Dr'ille m lie u’u time.. .And slio'dd von have > dN'.n il ir 
or evfra sound or -oends iinpiovided for in the (t.o tihh-, tlic liid'in 
D’.i lie "ivps vou irinp’ote* lilierty to utih-e' its n inainine -.11:1.^ as vou 
choose". If with the' Clicrl, from out of thr ;V 2 pajms wiitlen on tins 
Eubjoct bv the writ' r, tbe cspirint for the nev all babet simply t.skes Iho 
trouble lo carefully lead only two, — ^I An undivided Uniform Itrnlle for 
India, inid IT Intomalioiinlism in India's Br.iille .alphabets or The 
Triimip’i e>f To’ieb . — J feel certain he will sec Jiis wav sira'sht to Inter- 
nationale m. and slop not there hut point it to every blind man that needs 
it and lo evc'v sijthtcd man tjuit has a soft he.srt for the blind, that ho 
too ma\ rondf life for on afflicted brother ns useful nnd happy ns Provi- 
donco has prov idod for him. 


AXXEXDEE I. 

Agend.v fob the UxiFOBvr BnviT.uE Cow: Covtvtinr.E or the Cextbvi, 
AnvasoRY Board of Education' jn' Ikdia. 

1 . To consider whether n Uniform' Braille Code should he adopted for 
Indian languages as a whole nnd if so 

(a) what should be the fundamental principles on which .such n Code 

should be based, 

(b) whether any of the current codes fulfils all the conditions requi- 

site for an AlMudia Code and 
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(c) if none of the Codes is considered adequate for the puipose in 
view, whether it is iiraeticable to invent one which will satisfy 
all reasonable requirements? 

» 

2. To consider whether it is possible or desirable to incorporate contrac- 
tions and abbreviations in the Code to be adopted. 

8. To consider whether the Central Advisory Board of Education should 
set up a Board that will be authorised to work out a Uniform Bmille Code 
in accordance with the 2 n'iaciiiles recoininended by the Committee uiid to 
modify the system subsequently, if necessarj', in the light of practical ex-" 
perience. 

4. To consider what steps should be taken to ensure an adequate 
supply of suitable literature and equipment for institutions for the training 
of the blind in India. • > 

6. To consider any other matter that may be raised at the meeting. 


ANNEXUEE U. 

Mbmohajidum PliACEn Bei'oke tub Sixth Meetixh of the Cextbal 
Advisory Board of Education. 


Uniform Biaillc Code for the schoolii for the blind ‘in India. 


W'bea the question of the education of defectives was considered by the 
late Central Advisory Board of Education at its fourth meeting held in 
January 1922, the following recommendations with regard to the establish- 
ment of a uniform Braille System in, India wore made: — 

(i) That 'a committee should immediately be appointed by the Cen- 
tral Government to go into the subject of the possibility of d 
Uniform Braille for all Indian or all Indo-Aryan languages and' 
frame such a uniform system. 


(ii) That at least one up-to-date embossing plant should be establish- 
ed somewhere in India to embosp literature for the blind; also 
1 depot and workshop, where apparatus for the education of 
the blind could be produced and made available. 


The Government of India, while in full sympathy with 'the proposal, uere 
unabie to accept the recommendations on account of the financial string- 
ency prevailing at that time- In view of the non-acceptance of the proposal 
by the Government of India, the then Educational Commissioner^suggested 
as an alternative that the Board itself might tackle ‘the problem with the 
help of one or two deputed experts, but the Board, at its fifth meeting held 
in ilay 1022 came to the conclusion that no action wasjwssible that time. 
Purlher consideration of the question was deferred as the Bnard was 
abolished in 1923 as, a measure of economy. 

2. In 1932, the National Institute for the Blind, England, also raised 
the question of setting up a Braille Printing Press m 
the variety of Braille Codes followed in India. In this c 
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tute suggested the formation of an Advisory Committee on the lines, of tho 
Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind in England. As the 
majority of the Provincial Governments, to whom tliis matter was referred, 
were not in favour of the proposal, it was dropped. 

I 

3. in 1984, the Government of Bombay foruurded a proposal regarding 
the adoption of Dr. Nilkantlirai's Indian Braille m ‘ill schools for the blind 
in India. A copy of this proposal is given m Annexure ll(a} to this memo- 
randum. This proposal was forwarded to Provincial Governments for in- 
formation and they were told that the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, when constituted, would be consulted in the matter. 

t 

4. At the first meeting of the resuscitated Central Advisory Board of 
Education held in December 1985, the proposal of the Government of 
Bombay mentioned in paragiaph 3 iiho\c was placed before the Board, but 
it was not considered owing lo lack of time. The general question of the 
education of the blind, deaf and dumb children was again referred to the 
Board at its second meeting held in December 193C.- The inadequacy of 
the provision of cducntioii.il fnciiitics lor defective children u.is recognised 
and it was recommended that the education of these unfortunates should 
not be neglected. At the third meeting of the Board held in J.-muary 1038, 
r was pointed out on Qie strength of the reports received from the Provin- 
cial Governments that the general attitude of the provinces was that what- 
ever funds became available should be spent in extending education among 
normal children and that these should have the prior claim. Accordingly, 
the Board decided that no further action could then be taken in the matter. 

5. The National Institute for the Blind again raised this question in 
'1930 and auggested that if some of the teachers of the principal blind 
schools in India could meet and confer, it might bo possible for nomo 
measure of ngreemonl to he reached hi Iho matter. 

6. If the education of blind children is to be undertaken on the right 
lines and wilh due regard to economy, it is desirable that o unified Braille 
Code should 'be evolved for adoption in all the blind schools throughout 
•In^a. At present, the position is extremely anomalous. In order tt> 
satisfy local needs, different adaptations based on the Standard English 
Braille system are used ns Braille Codes for rending and writing the Indian 
■languages. Tlio following are some of the codes in vogue: — 

(1) "Urdu Braille” commonl.v called "Shireff” Braille. 

(2) “Indian Braille"' known ns Dr, Nilkonthrni’s system. 

(8) "Oriental Braille” adopted by Enowlcs and Gnrthwnite, com- 
monly known as Marathi Braille in Bombay. 

(4) "Sindhi Braille” by P. M. Advani of Karachi. 

(5) "Shall Braille”, by the Into Lai Bchnri .Shnh, founder of the 

Calcutta School for the Blind. 

(6) "Tamil Braille Alphabet” Hy Miss Asquith, founder of the 
. Palomcottah School for the Blind. 
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i3r. Nilkanthrai’s system appears to be the code most used .in schools for 
the blind. 

7. As Indian alphabets are more or less completely genetic in their 
nature' and the dialects derived from a common parent stock are, on the 
^rhole, very similar in their alphabets, it seems to be possible to standardise 
most of these for the purpose of a Uniform Indian Braille Code. If this 
' were done, it would then be possible to have an up-to-date -Braille Printing 
Piess in India for printing books in Braille. So far, however, the 'problem 
does not seem to have received the consideration it merit? and the attempts 
to solve it have been too sporadic to lead to any general solution. 

t 

8/ The following extracts from the letter, 'dated J uly 1, 1940, addressed 
to the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, by the Principal, Dodor 
School for the Blind, Bombay, indicate how important it'is to secure uni- 
toimity in Braille Codes for educational use: — 

"We dimly believe that standardisation of Indian Braille should be 
completed as early as possible in order to be able to i further 

the cause of the blind We find it hazardous to 

- change to any other oode lest we should have to .change over 
for the second time. We do not mind if we have to destroy 
only once our good collections of books in Marathi Braille.. ._... 

We are keenly interested in seeing that a Uniform 

Indian Braille Code should bo standardised by a competent 
and impartial All-India Committee so that it may be accept- 
able to all the provinces in India. We are not biassed for or 
against any particular code, devised by any pnrticulor indivi- 
dual. But we have kept ourselves open-minded to accept 
any particular code or combination of codes which may bo 
decided upon as the Uniform Indian Code by a competent 
and impartial committee.” 

■9. The question of the desirability of evolving a Uniform Braille Code 
■for the schools for the blind in India is again placed before the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. ' If &e problem is to be tackled at all it 
needs to be' tackled in a sustained manner. Moreover since it is largely a 
technical matter it would appear to be necessary to refer it in the first 
instance to a small committee of experts as wos.suggested by the previous 
Central Advisory Board. This of course takes it for granted that a share m 
the responsibility for providing educational facilities for defective children, 
a burden which at present in India unlike many ;other countries is borne 
ahnost entirely by private individu.als and voluntary assodotions, will mti- 
mately be assumed by the public authorities concerned with the provision 
of education. . x 


' 10. A statement showing the number of schools for the blind provinCe- 
•wise with enrolment is given in Annexure II (b) to this memorandum for 
the information of the Board. Also a copy of letter, ^ted the 9wi Jmy 
1939, from Mr. H.‘ D. Chhatrapati, late Principal. Yictona Memoriol 
■School for the Blind, Bombay, addressed to the Educational 
Bombay, which has a direct -bearing on the question before the , i 

•enclosed as Annexure H (c). ' - 
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ANNEXURE II («). 

I’jlOrOSAL OF THE GoVEKJCMEXT OF UoMEVV llEGAEDIXG THE ADOPTION OF DB. 

^ILKAXTIIRAl’s IXDIAN BbaILLE IS SCHOOLS FOB THE BUND IS ISDIA. 

Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 1411-11 jF., dated the 

ath May 1934. 

1 am directed by the Governnienl of Bombay iTransfcrred Departments) 
to, refer to the correspondence ending with their letter from the Gcnenil 
Department, No. 8661-B, dated the 31st May 1938, on the subject of the 
representations made by the National Institute for the Blind, London, 
regarding blindness in India. In ilr Hydari’s letter No. F. 78/32-H.., 
dated the 16tii/‘23rd Hay 1932, the views of the local Government were 
asked for on the proposal for the adoption of a common Braillo system and 
leicrences to this question also occur in the memorandum by Mr. W. G. 
Speight which accompanied Mr. Hydari's letter. In reply, this Govern- 
ment suggested that tlie aspect of the problem which 'at the present stage 
could be considered as requiring all-India action was the production of 
''tcraturc and provision of libraries for the blind. 

2. It .seems to the local Government that to, achieve the purpose above 

forth the adoption of a common Braille Code will be of great importance. 

and they are accordingly forwarding for the consideration of the Govern- 
iiicnt of India a letter on this question from the Principal of the Victoria 
Memorial School for the Blind, dated the Idtli November 1933 with its 
iircompanimonts, together witli a copy of a loiter from the Director of 
Public Instruction, iSombay Presidefioy, No. S.67 (e)-216-A , dated the 
17th April 1934. 

3. I am to add tliat the local Government cntirel.v agree with the 
Director that the problem raised in Mr. Chhatrapati’s letter is of an all- 
India nature and that if can onh be handled adequately by the Government, 
of India. 


Letter from IF. Grieve, Eeq., I.E.S., Officiating Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay Presidency, to the Government of Bombay, No. S.-67 
' (e)-Sie-A., dated the ITth April 1934. 

I hove the honour to send herewith a copy of a letter, dated 14th 
November 1933 (together with the accompaniments to it) from the Principal. 
IHctoiia Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay, in which he advocates 
that’ Dr. Nilkanthrai's Indian Braille should be uniformly adopted for all 
the Blind schools in India, He says that of 29 institutions for the Blind 
24 are in favour of Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Braille Plan. In the Bombay Prosi- 
denev 11 out of 13 institutions support it. He. therefore, rcque.sts that Dr. 
Nilkanthrai's Indian Braille may be sanctioned and adopted as the Depart- 
mental Braille for this Presidency and that it may also ho recommended 
to the Government of India for its wider and .411-Tndin adoption ns the 
Departmental Braille for the various provinces. 

2. The problem of the education of defectives was investigated by a 
special Committee appointed by Government in 1017 — vide G.O., E!d., 
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No. 2518 of 13th October 1917. In paragraph 14 of their Peport the Com- 
mittee mads the following observation: — r 

i t 

“In the Victoria ileinorial School Dr. Nilknnthrai uses a system 
called the Indian Braille Alphabet. It is the English Braille 
alphabet as regards lines, signs and sound airangement and 
it is claimed for it that with the modification of a few signs 
ii also meets the needs of all Indian vemuculars. His arcioles 
" ' on the question are printed in an Appendix. Which of the 
two systems is si’iierioi is a question for experts to decide.”- 

It will be seen that Dr. Nilkanthriii’s Indian Braille has already come 
under investigations by a special Committee which has left the matter for 
further expert examination. 

3 Hr. Chhatraiiati in his Jetfer'' under reference says that Dr. Nilkanth- 
rai’s Indian Braille has already been brought to the notice of. the National 
Institute for the Blind in London with a request to support its general 
adoption in India. In this connection a reference is invited to -the letter, 
dated the 26th January 1932, from the National Institute for the Blind to 
the India' Office and the note of Mr. W. 6. Speight, Principal of the School 
for the Blind, Palaineottah, aceonixinnying it, sent to me with Government, 
G.D., No. 8661-B.; dated the 13th/18th June 1932. It will be seen that 
'Mr. Speight has expressed the opinion that he does not know that any single 
code has yet been tested in more than one or two languages and that whe- 
ber or not it will ever be possible to secure universality it is imjiossible to 
sav He has made a suggestion that there should be one code for the Aryan 
and another for Dravidian languages. 

4. The question raised by J£r. Chhatrapati is complicated and is one 
which requires expert investigation. It is also a problem of an all-India 
nature and I consider that it can only be handled adequately by the Gov- 
ernment of India. - ' 


Letter from Mr. H. D. Chhatrapati, Principal,' Victoria Mejnorial School 
for the Blind, Bombay, to the Director of Public Instruction, Poona, 
dated the 14tli November 1933. 

I have the honour to foru-ard herewith for your kind perusal a copy 'of 
the letter I received from Mrs. Thomas, Superintendenf of the American 
Mission School for the Blind, Dadar, Bombay, dated the 17tb Pebruary 
1933. It shows that she is quite willing to adopt Dr. . Nilkanthrai’s 
Indian Braille. 

(r 

Years ago, Mrs. Shireff, the Author of Urdu and Hindi BrniUe ^ whose 
alphabet is popular in Upper India, wrote to Dr. Nilkanthrai, pwinting out 
to him how his alphabet was superior in several respects. Then as became 
a true Educationalist and sincere social worker,- with the -larger nll-India 
interest of the Blind before her eves, she wrote to all Christian wiwlrers in 
India about the merits of Dr. Nilknnthrai's Braille and recommended that 
/ it may be tested, tried and adopted for its many merits. Sha a^m put the 
-alphabets before her friends in- the West and requested the British aim 
Poreign Blind Association, now the National Institute for the ^ Dlind, 
London, to consider its claims and to support its general adoption m India 
for its many merits. 
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Now, Mrs. Thomas, whose school is using the Oriental Braille for the 
last 32 years, comes forward and referring to Dr. Nilkantlirai's alphabet, 
writes to me “If Government will join us in recommending this system as 
the best, because of its adaptivity to many of the Vernaculars and its like- 
ness to the English Braille, and if it will do nil it con in urging upon other 
Schools to adopt this system, the unity of the sitiiation will carry all the 
schools a long way”. 

A.nd if I request you to kindly, couple that with the resolution given 
below, which Miss Craddock and Miss Blenkarn of the Buknm.abai Mission, 
Bhedgnm, Poona, moved and supported at the Conference of the All-India 
Workers for the Blind and the Deaf, of 1923, the situation will be still 
further simplified. 

Resolution, 

• "That in the preparation of the different codes of India it was desirable 
that the same signs represent similar sounds which they represent in 
English Braille, as far as possible." 

At that Conference met all the schools for the Blind m India, excepting 
the one at Lahore. Again, but for one teacher, the Conference unanimous- 
ly passed thiit resolution. That same vas coMfirmed, again, five years, 
at another Conference of the All-ludiu Workers for the Defectives, which 
met, again, in Bombay, in 1923. 

As 1 survey the situation today, I feel that my ten yearb| labours are 
more than paid at this opportunity nhich God puts in my way of moving 
you, in such company, that you may not only award your sanction and 
adopt Dr. Nilkanthrai's Indian Braille as the Departmental Braille for this 
Presidency, bub you may recommend it, again to the Government of India 
lor its wider and All-India adoption as the Departmental Braille for the 
various provinee.s. In company of friends, foreign and local, 1 urge this 
point, as not only the Gujarati, AEaratbi, Hindi, Kaimrese, Urdu and S.ndhi 
languages so largely used in this Presidency, but e\en the Devanngari, 
Bengali, Oriya, Telugu and others have ten vowels and thirty -two conson- 
ants which are common to all, besides the Anuswar, punctuations and other 
languages signs found all over. All that may rcinain to do is perhaps to ' 
accommodate -lome peculiarities' of some of the languages, and Braille's 
33 signs give a wide berth for them. I feel sanguine that as Dr. Nilkanth- 
rai's Indian Braille is the only alphabet that fully accords w'ith (he views 
expressed by the Bombay Government in their resolution of 1917, and ns 
it is backed by 11 out of 13 'institutions for (he Blind of the Presidency, 
Government will grant this joint request and adopt it ns their Departmental 
Braille for this Presidency. 

I urge again that Dr Nilkanthrai's Indian Braille is {he only alphabet 
that has so closely and yet so successfully adopted the English Braille, 
now so universally adopted as the International Braille for all 'the English- 
speaking Blind. ‘ 

And thaf Alphabet is actually favoured and accepted by IS institutions. 
Again its systematic arrangement to secure for itself worldwide unitv is 
regularly upheld in daily practice by 9 institutidns, 7 of Upper India which 
follow Mrs. Sbirreff’s Urdu and Hindi Braille and 2 of the south which 
follow Mr. Speight's Polamcottah Braille. We have thus in nll'2f4 out of 
India’s 29 institutions for the Blind, all arranged -in favour of Dr. Nilkanlh- 
'rai's Braille Plan. Believing that such a strong position will he better 
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backed by p.\tnic(« from tlie lftlpr> of Mr"!. Sbim-fl imd of Mt. Spuight i 
npj'p»>d Uic i.!iniu for ready referciiep. 

J tlius feel saiij,'uinp tliiit llie popularity uJiiidi Dr. rvilknuilirai'.: 

Draillp and if*) plan enjoy all over the coniUry uill indnee the Uo^fninur.t 
of Doinhay to fully feel their u-.»y to a;;aiii fidv.up-' it^ plain;., hi foie t}|.' 
Government of India for it- ei'iitrul adopliou of llie one mtifonn undivla <1 
Drnillu for nil India. 


Uemi-official IcllcT from ilrr. G. Rom Tlwtnat, Hupcrmti'uihtit, .Ivh'iiniK 
Maralhi Mii,>,ion Scltonl fur Ihr Iilin‘1, tiombaij, lo Mr. 11. D. t'hhuirii. 
pali, J’icinnii .Mnnoriitl Sihiml for the Dliiiii, Ilumhay, dattil lllh 
Rcbniarij 1033, 

In pursumicc of our Inll: together suiue luoruing.. hai-U, let ini’ slate my 
position in regiinl liist to the •[{iiiille. 1 imi <)uite wilting to adopt Dr. 
Nilkuntlirui's (iyatem of Hraille, working with you nud ol!iPr>. intcri'.tpd in 
the blind lo find a way to solve v.hat Imineeil pmlitpms will iiri«p fiuin a 
change of hooks 1 nm witling to do this, if 1 pan fe.-l assured ttmi in a 
few jears, or even sooier, iheie will not cnuie unother mine frotu sou’" 
other angle urging the adoption of roine other HVetetn, wliii-h might U> 
taken up on such a largo «eale tliat wp vonid ugain have to ehange. I’h" 
way out of this s-pems to me to he to get the approval nnd hieking of the 
Doparlinenl of Udueation. If they would urge all schools using Dr.iillc for 
Maralhi, lo adopt this .eyrtem (im<l T believe there are very few left who 
would need to elintino) we would all feel u inneh surer fooling in discarding 
our old system, l-'rotn the heginniug wc could all work towards the adop- 
tion of this system for fhnse sphivds using other veruactd.'irs lo which till- 
system is well adapted. Or better than this, we could ask Government to 
urge schools using Marathi, (Siijr.ili nnd Hindi, to use this ..vstcin. ft>r 
a set of vcnmenhir-. which you tuichl suggest, as you arr nmie familial with 
them.) 

What we all in woik with the Idiiid in India need. !'• .iii embossing 
press for our hooks. With a iiulied system of TJr.iille this wuuld la’ miieh 
more possible and pracUcaWe. 

Therefore, if Governnienl will pin us in rpcommeiiding this system a« 
the best, beeiiuse of its adaptivity to so many of the vernaciilnrs. ami it- 
likeness also to the English Braille, and if it' will do all it can in nrg'ug 
other Schools to adopt this sycteni, the unity of the situation will carry 
an the School; a long way.' 

Then perhaps even before diseanling our other Braille system books, vve 
will bo in n position to worl: hard nnd ask for help in getting an embossing 
press. This would then solve a lot of the difTieuHy of the new hooks^ wliieh 
wo would need, from the standpoint of lime, required in nmkinc them, ard 
in their nccnracy. Hand made hooks aie not eeonomieal, for they are so 
shortlived. We must look for flovemmenl co-operation here. Certuiiih 
the blind slioidd have faeilities for hooks. With a unified system of Brafile 
W’c should he able to do a great deal. , Vour sysleiu. arrntigen liy Dr. 
Nilknnihrai seems lo suit, the demands, heenuso of h** nd.spiabihty lo 
vemnciilnrs nnd its likeness to the English. , 

1906. Extract from flie leUrr of Mn. Shirrrff, author of fhe Tlinili 
XJrdu Braille. — "1 wusti X had known of your aiTangemoTjl sooner, for it is 
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particularly suited to the Sanskrit alphabet. It seems n pity that the same 
should'not be used for Hindi. Your acrangcmeiit of Braille has interested 
me very much. It has I think three great advantages — ^its simplioUy, the 
small number of signs allotted to the alphabet which leaves u larger number 
for contractions, the close resemblance to English. In these points, I 
think, it has some advantages over ours. It seems to me to be well 
adapted for use for Tamil, as that has not separate signs for hard and soft ' 
consonants, aspirates, etc. It is rather strange that an arrangement which 
is so simple and sp like the English should be the work of Indian Scholars. 

I pointed out to the Blind Association (now the National Institute for the 
Blind, London), that your Code' was well worthy of consideration for ■ the ^ 
three reasons I have given and also as being the work of highly educated 
Indian Scholars well qualified to judge of what is necessary and suitable. 

I also asked them to consider that it is spreading and likely to spread 
among Hindus. I have told the Reverend Mr. H. Pegg, Madras, of your 
Code, and suggested that as it is in use in Mysore, it might be the most 
suitable for use as a Uniform Code in South !tedia'’. 

1921 — "It was most kind of you to mterest yourself in the presentation 
of our Braille adaptation of Urdu to the Bombay Educational authorities. 

I am still of the opinion that ^lessrs. Knowles "Oriental Braille" is not 
on good lines, so far as Braille is concerned and for Urdu it has no 
advantages, as regards alphabet arrangement whatever may be said for its 
following of Sanskrit alphabet. It has always seemed to me, that the 
arguments advanced in his pamphlet only go to prove that Sanskrit alphabet 
arrangement is scientific, — ^not that his Braille adaptation is. and that after 
all is the main point. 

v * * •» i« t 

I thinlc it would be well to point out that your Code trould also be used 
for Urdu, and that there might be advantages in its nearer approximation 
to English Braille, as also in having one code for both classes of Indian 
Alphabets. I do Icnow how far the use of our code has spread, but if there 
is uniformity the sooner It is established the better". , 

1930. — Extract from the letter of Mr. W. 6. SpeigM, regarding Tamil 
Braille, used at Palamcottah and to which Mr. Speight has added punctua- 
tions and composition signs. — "Uniform type has been introduced in this 
institution because it has the following advantages: — 

1. Since the alphabets 'are no longer taught by o repetition nothing is 
lost by the re-arrangement, but facility in learning is gained bv the use o! 
the seven-line system. ■ 

2. The system was possessed of a very good set of rules which could be 
adapted to meet the needs of any language without much difficulty. 

3. By this usage it is.possible to maintain world-wide uniformity. 

4. It is equally adaptable to other Indian languages, or at any rate, to 
the Dravidian languages of the South. - 

5. It simplifies the study of foreign languages for any, who wish to do so. 

It will be noted that the adaptation follows the principle of equivalont 

sounds wherever possible, and.in this connection it should be borne in mind 
that the some principle applie's not only to English, but to all European 
longuages. I am given to understand that this principle has also been 
.applied in the case of Arabic and other languages in Africa.” 
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Letter io all local Oovemvtcnte {except Bombay) and all Adminietrations 
{except Aden and Andamans), No. F. S-16/3i-B., -dated the S9lh 
August 1934. 

In continuation of this Department letter No. F. 78/32-H., dated the 
5th July 1933, I am directed to forward, for information and such action 
as may be considered necessary, a eopj of a letter No. 1411-n/F., dated 
the 8th lilay 1934, from the Government of Bombay, together with its en- 
closures. I am to add that the Government of India propose to consult 
the Central Advisory Board of Education in the matter, if and when it is 
constituted. 

Letter-to the Secretary to the Government- of Bombay, Educational Depart- 
ment, No. F. 9-16/34-E., dated the 31st August 1934. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No 1411-II/34-E., dated the 8th 
May, 1934, and to say that the Government of India propose to consult 
the Central Advisory Board of Education in the matter, if and when it is 
constituted. Pending the formation of the- Board, however, they have for- 
warded a copy of your letter referred to above, together with its enclosures, 
to other local Governments and Administrations for information and such 
action as -may he considered necessary. 


ANNEXDRE H (&). 
Schools for (he Blind, 1938-39. 


Province. 

f 

Number. 

Enrolment. 

Madras 

4 

164 

Bombay ........ 

2 

101 

Bengal ' . 

1 

87 

United ProWnces 

3 

97 

Punjab 

0 

. 83 

Bihar 

I 

4 

Central Provinces and Bcrar . . ' . 

1 

41 

Knd 

1 

48 

A}nicr*Merwara . • . » . i . 

> 

1 

16 

British India 

16 

■ 031 


K.B. — So far as informafion is availabie, there are no schools for the blind in 
other provinces, and the figures given in the table relate to recognised schools ordy. 
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ANNEXUliE n (c), 

Lbttek from Mb. H. D. Chhatbapati, late Principal, Victoria Memo- 
iiTiT. School for the Blini),_ Bombay, to the Eduoational Inspector, 
Bombay, dated the 9th January 1939. . 

In oonneclaou irith my intervieiY witli you on the 4tli instant, I beg to 
invite your attention to the special need that now arises in this Presidency 
in particular for the Departmental recognition of Dr, Nilkanthrai’s Indian 
Braille as the universal Braille for its schools for the Blind. 

I press this claim as schools multiply, and every delay, however unwarily 
made is fraught with danger which swells with the ever increasing number 
of boys, learning the same language through more than one alphabet for 
one and the same language in eadi school. 

I do so the more because this problem of the needless multiplicity or 
our Braille Alphabets troubles us the more as we have the largest number 
of schools, teach the largest number of languages, and claim pupils from all 
over the copntry, so far south as Comorin and so. far north as.Eashmere, 
North-West Erontier Province and Bengal, Bihar and even Assam in the 
east, as Bajputana in the Centre and all West and South as Baluchistan, 
Sindh, Cut(^, and the Ghats on either side. 'And boys, when they go 
home and try to write to friends in local schools, find that though they tM 
write Braille for their own tongue do it so differently. They have thus. to 
teach their alphabet to others or to learn theirs. And they tell me that 
their fnends find our alphabet so agreeable. And yet they are reluctant to ■ 
adopt it because their school books are written on a different plan. 

Eor this Presidency at any rate we have plain sailing. And I learn from 
the Commissioner of Education that the Advisory Board to whom the 
Bombay Government had sent my letters .together ivith, that of Mrs.' 
Thomas’ have all considered them, and the Advisory Board of Education 
have forwarded their recommendation to the Provincial Governments who 
are responsible for their education, .^nd he has added that the Board has 
realised the necessity for the adequate provision of educational facilities 
for such children and recommended that the education of these unfortunates 
should not be neglected. 

' 0 

And for Bombay we have so many reasons to lead: — 

1. It was my brather Dr. Nilkanthrai's 'Blindness that gave us Blind 

Education when he started his first School for the Blind, in 
our home at Ahmedabad. > 

2. That School led him to devise this Braille alphabet. 

3. That Alphabet is the result of the patient study of five Bombay 

Educationists who have .studied tho various wants of the .411- 
India Blind. 

4. That Alphabet is accepted by all Schools of this Presidency. 

5. The two Schools which do not use it to-day have joined me in 

movmg Government to give their sanction without which it 
would be difficult for them to induce their people throw 
away their present books ond incur new expenditure on new 
books. 

6. The Indian Braille Alphabet has met with the apprOTal th® 

successive Directors of .Public Instruction, and Educational 
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Inspectors of this Presidency at least. The Director of Public; 
Instruction, Bombay, so early as 1017, issued a resolution 
su 2 )porUug tbis Braille for all Blind Schools that taught 
Sindbi, Urdu and even the Druvidimi Languages ns they had 
practically the same letters to deal with and because the 
Indian Braille was so similar to the English Braille. 

7. And Bombay had, in its two All-ludia Conferences of Workers 
for the Blind, in 1023 and again 1928, unanimously resolved 
that Connnou Sounds in all the Jndiuii Languases .shall be 
expressed by the same Common Braille signs ns in English. 
And that, that first resolution was moved by Miss Craddock of 
the Khedgam School, and supported by the vote of Miss 
Millard of the American Mission S.chooi, Dadar, who though 
both willing to accept and regularly use the alphabet, cannot 
do so for want of adequate provision of booirs in the new 
nrrangeinont. And you have in your files the letters of the 
two schools showing how they are for the Departmental 
sanction. 

8' And we hare in all 17 out of India's some 29 institutions, which 
actually tench Dr. Nilkanthrni's Indian Braille, and 7 more, 
whose alphabets differ only very slightly from it. And they 
represent all the languages except Sindhi and Bengali. 

9. And the 17 schools teach Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and 

Sanskrit. 

10. And the Indian Braille is applied to 21 of the leading languages 

of India, including Sindhi. 

11. And we want our Alphabet, for our present Presidency wants 
t for Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and Kanarcso to which it 

already applied. 

I have thus to request you to kindly oonsider, if we are going to seriously 
consider the question of the education of our Blind to decide if Govern- 
ment will not let Bombay again lead the country. 


ANNEXURE H (d). 

Extract from thr Phoceemkgs of the Sixth Mbetirg of the Cextrae 
Advisory Board of Edcc.atiox held in' Xanuarv 1941, reiatixg to 
the question of AD'bPTiNG A Uniforai BnAnj,E Code for the Schooes 
FOR THE Blind in India. 

«**«** 

15. Item XV . — ^Tlie Board felt that the question of adopting a ‘Uniform 
Braille Code' in the schools for the blind in India is a matter which calls 
for expert adi'ice. It .icoordingly asked the Educational Coirimissioner 
with the Government of India to appoint a small committee of experts to 
go into the question and prepore a report for the Board at its next meeting. 

« « « • .« 
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and 80 on. The Shirreff Code, the Dr. Nilkantlu-ai Code, 'ihe Tamil 
Braille Alphabet, and the Aljsore and Kannada Code come within this 
.group. Though all these are more or less based oh the Standard<I!nglish 
Braille and arc phonetic in their arrangements, they cannot take care ade- 
quately of the poculiaritie£"of sound, the numerous letters in the -alphabet, 
and the phonetic and grammatical relations of the alphabets of the Indian 
vemnculnrs. ■ 

Fundamental licqvisilei of Diuillr and ifg Adaptation. 

A Uniform Braille Code Jor Indian vemaciiinrs should satisfy among 
•others, the following conditions-j- 

(1) “The Braille ^ignsmustbe arranged according to a definite plan, 

which makes it easy to remember them and olso makes it 
possible to udapl it so as to represent the common characteris- 
tics of the Indian Vernaculars. 

(2) “The phonetic and ^grammatical relations between the letters of 

the alphabets should be represented, *^if possible, by some 
simple relation between the signs assigned to them. 

(3) “The alplinbets of these languages should he taught as far as 

practicable in much the same order in which they are taught 
to students possessed of sight. At any rate there should be a 
definite grouping of the five vargaa or closscs of the con- 
sonants possible. This is .particularly important, as in the case 
of most of the Indian languages, the alphabets are phoneti- 
cally arranged ' 

(4) "ProTOion should be made in the system for incorporation with- 

in it of the peculiar needs of each language without disturbing 
that portion which is common to all.” 
and (5) It may be added that the first principle of Braille “that the 
' least number of dots should bo reserved for the most fre- 
quently used letters” should bo followed as far as possible. 

Indianieed Codes 

The Indianised Codes namely the Chatterjee Code, the Knowles and 
■Garthwaite Code, the Shah Code and the Advani Code satisfy the obovo 
conditions to a greater or lesser extent. Of these, the Shah and the Advani 
Codes follow the above principles more closely than the rest. Of these 
two, the Advani Code seems to be more suitable for adoption ns a Uniform 
•Code, provided Advnni's arrangement of the firet line follows Louis Braille's 
arrangement of the first line. 

Advani’s arrangement of the first lino is as follows: — 


St 1 


^ 1 


*3 ! 

3 

P, 

a. 

’al 1 

StJ 


& 

■■ 

t 

U 

J 

a 

0 

ai 

0 j 

au 

■ 


I 

■ 

B 

•• 

1 




H 

— 

H 

H 

B 



-- 

I, 


B 

E 


H 

1 F 

0 

B 

H 

1 

'X 

1 

J 


Dropped. 
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while Louis Braille’s orrangement is us follows: — 


■ 


c 

B 




H 

I 

B 








^^BB 




B 










■ 

— ' 

B 

D 

B 


B 

B 

B 

H 

H 

— ■ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 


One must admit that Advani’s arrangement of the 'first lino is mathema> 
tiool, and the symmetry intellectual. But this arrangement presupposes 
the teoohing of ‘how to read Braille’ or better still how to road the first 
line or a part of it by memorising the dots. ' This process is rather out of 
date. Modem methods* advocate learning and' reading the Braille charac- 
ters, group or groups of characters by forms recognised by to.uch. Their 
syminetry should, therefore, be tactual. 

I am, therefore, in favour of, Louis Braille’s arrangement of the first 
line for the following reasons: — 

1. It has a definite tactual symmetry which is more easily recognised 
than any other arrangement by the blind reader. The symmetry referred 
to is shown below: — 


B 

B 

0 ’ 

B 

B 

F 

S 

a 

H . 

I / 

j 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

*• 

•a 






B 


B 


•• 



• • 


fl 

B 

Eb 

B 

— 

— 

— 


— 

B 

■ 

9 

B 

B 

r 

□ 

L 

/ 

.-1 


2. If this arrangement is^followed, it becomes easier than now for the 
blind child to learn the numerals in the order of the proposed arrangement 
of the Indian Vowels st, sii, %. etc. standing for 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 

By this adherence to Braille’s first line which I consider fundamental, 
the first line in the Indian Ycraacular will be as follows: — 



SIT 


i 

3 

3! 


B 



Bi 

BB 



BB^fl 


■B^B 

SB 

;||BB 

bbbb 


B 

B 







* • 

Bi 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

^B 

B 

• • 

B 



B 

B 




B 

— 

fl 

B 

B 

i 1 

' u 

c - 

B 

ai j 

B 

au 


" iuo Blmd Chad and Hia Reading" by Dr. Mias Kotniyn 
n>, R.— Publiabed by the American Foundation for the B 
Street, Now York. - _ 

“Touch Beading by the Blind” — ^by Karl Burklon— ;Trnn 
Frieda Kiefer Merry, Ph. D. — Publiebod by tho American 
Blind — Address ns above. 
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I£ the principles and orrangeracnts advocated by Mr. Advani are 
ed altering it to the extent of changing hia first Imo to 
Louis Braille, the Code thus obtained will observe almost all the pnncipli-s 
of touch-reading and still adhere to the rules of Indian 'Vernaculars men- 
tioned previously. 


ANNEXURE H (/«). 

A aOMM/tEY OF THE SOTE SUBMITTED BY Me, H. D. CnHATEAPATl, LaTK 
Peis-cipal, "VicToniA Memokiae Schooe foe THE Bmnd, Bombay, ov 

THE ADOPTION OP A UXIFOEM BeaILLB CoDE FOE THE SCHOOI.S FOE THE 

Bumd in India. 


All the Indian Braille alphabets number seven. They are: — 


(1) Mrs. Shirreff’s Urdu and Hindi Braille. 

(2) Dr. Nilkantbrai’s Indian Braille. 

(3) Messrs. Knowles and Garthwnite’s Oriental 

Braille. 


VAll origin jl. 


(4) Mr. Shah’s Calcutta Braille. 

(5) ^fr. Advani 's Uniform Bmilic. 

(G) The ^[ysorc Braille, and 

(7) The Palameottah Braille of 3Ir. Speight. 


vAII modituntii)!.- 


2. Mrs. Shirreif's Urdu and Hindi Braille and Dr. Nilkanthrai'h Indian 
Braille and its two modifications, the Jfysorc and Palameottah Braille^ nil 
like Braille’s plan, order, arrangement and adopt the Braille base. /Tho\ 
have similar signs for similar sounds ns in the English Braille. Tlie\ li‘"-*i- 
'loir work on tondh< 


3. The Uniform Braille at Calcutta and the Advani Braille nteept 
Braille’s point, his cell and his 63 signs They seem to have no regard for 
if beyond They find its arrangement arbitraiy and haphazard. 'J'hcj 
recast the Braille signs on their scientific Sanskrit model. That iiinl 
their work visual, ^at taxes touch. 

4. Mrs. Shirreff's Urdu and Hindi Br.iille and the Orienhsl Braille .ir<> 
both Christian efforts. Supported by Missions, which started Blind 
Schools, they spread. Mrs. Shirreff's Braille in its present form, though 
based upon the English Braille, ba« been altered to suit the needs c>f 
Sanskrit languages. Thus their three long vowels and aspirates are nlt< red 
IJore it suffered. 


o. The soeond populii’- Braille wa^- tho OrionLal. It went to M.aso>- . 
Batanchmt.ila, Calontta, Bombay. It gave India an ideal Braille ‘t 
assigning the -rnalleit number of dots to letters of the most freqm m, 
oecurrence. The authors belie.ve it to be their Inliour and time saving 
arrangement, but it really confers no advantage It causes the nihhing off 
of signs, and confusion and hcsitancc. Its second principle was to use 
two-cell signs. To the Blind, it seemed pedantry. 
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6. Mr. Shah o£ Calcolla, himself blind, desired to start a school for 
•the Blind at Calcutta. His touch could neither tolerate his two cell cj-nss 
aior his arrangement of classes. He altered all that. Their details wcre too 
tedious to study and yet the laboum of the .scholars were- great, and will 
.ever remiun helpful to students. Mr. Shah brought touch* into its limeli^t. 

7. It was reserved for Mr. Advani to'lead Blind' Education more towards 
the English Braille than Mr. Shah could do. But he was too deeply in 
for Sanskrit symmetry and Science, and more than all for classes and the 
ordered arrangement of letters. But their too strong insistence for Sans* 
krit order, etc. led them to run on their own line of sight . ' The uniform 
■Code thus became visual rather than tactual. 

8. Thus turn we to the alphabets of the English fold. The Indian 
BraiUe of Dr. Nilkanthrai spread. TVom it developed the Gujrsti, the 
Marathi, the Telugu, Eonarese, Tamil. Then came in Urdu. And 'it is 
-4hown to be capable of aerying 21 leading languages in India and with 
Braille as the baae to join it in unfurling the standard of an International 
Braille for all the languages of the world, through Lingua the Tongue~the. 
soul of languages, irrespective of all its limitatbna. 


ANNEXDBE H (Q. 

.A SROfiT ARAnYSIB OF THE PROPOSED UkIFORU BRAIIXS BY K. BHATPAOBAEJEE, 

PRiNotPAL, Lady Noyoe SoBoot. fob tbe Deaf abd Bdmb, New l>Ei.m. 


Uniformify in Braille Code at present used in various schools for differ- 
•emt vernaculars in India is essential. ' Its absence has resulted in lack of 
•co'oraination amongst the schools leading to a great disadvantage in tbs 
progress of education of the blind in this country as 'h' whole. 

i 

In devising a Uniform Braille System for all vernaculars of India a few 
'factors deserve careful consideration and scrutiny. They are as follows: — 

. (1) Ite-arrangement of all the alphabet systems of the Indian verna- 
eulam for a common basis. 

According to the phonetic qualities .and arrangements of the letters they 
may be grouped as (i) Indo-Aryan, (ii) Dr^vidian and (iii) Perso-Arabic. 
In fact, excepting the Perso-Arabic Group, the alphabet systems of the 
former two have closer affinity and based on purely phonetic principles. 
Since the phonetic order has a 'good deal of advantages over the_ non-phone- 
tio, it is preferable that'the alphabet systems of the Perso-Arabic 
suitably re-arranged to make a common alphabet plan e ^ * 

Uniform Braille Code for all the regional vernaculars of^ India. ■ a 

common plan baa been dewed with 86 letters in its.system and according 
to the need of respective vernaculars neoessaiy letters may be use . 

(2) A' study of -the existing Braille Codes for a basis of a Uniform 
'Code. , • . • ' 
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So far ns is knonii tlicrc arc 8 Braille ndaptatrions of which, excepting 
Hr. Challerjce’s ndnpiaiion which appears to be* the first nd.tptation in 
iudia, remaining 7 arc in vogue. These 8 codes may bo divided into two 
groups according to their nature of adaptations. 

(a) Adaptation on Phonetic Owlor: — ^This consists of R codes of 

Messrs Chntterjee, Knowles and Gnrthwnitc, Lol Bchnri Shah, 
the Tclugu Braille and P. Af. Advani. 

(b) Substitution on sound basis on tbo Bnglish Braille Order: — ^This 

consists of the 8 codes of Dr. Nilknnthrai, lilrs. ShirreiT and 
the Tamil Braille. 

Those three systems of the later group arc, so to eay, just a rcpiico 
representation or a transliterated form of the Knglish Braille and thus 
•cannot be helpful (o meet- tho needs of n common plan of alphabet system 
hnsed on phontonio principle. 

Out of the R adaptations of tho former group, practically the d systems 
•of Messrs. Chntterji'c, Knowles and Gdrthwnitc, Lol Bchnri Sbah and tho 
Tclugu Braille, arc bused on the same principle; so they may be again 
•divided into two groups: — 

(i) Special Adaptation on Phonetic Order: — This consists of tho 

above four systems. 

(ii) Tho English Braille Plan adapted to Phonetic Order: — This 

represents Mr. P. M. Advaui's System, * 

In Mr. Advani'j System, changing the orthographic amtngcincnt, letters 
tlinvc been ollottcd phoncticolly on the English Braille plan, but it would 
have been better if orthographic arrangement would have l)ecn retained ns 
far as po.csiblc to facilitate learning Braille sipis. The next chief point 
arises whether the English Braille armngement would really be suitable 
to be adopted for the letters of the Indian vernaculars. Its distribution of 
dots in seven lines is well planned and since there is no phonetic relation* 
ship in the arrangements of the English letters, say addition of dot Ko. R 
to the signs for a, b,<c ho molco k, 1, m respectively it is quite sufiicient 
to justify the formation of signs as such independent of letters either 
following or preceding, while in cose of letters of tho Indian alphabet 
systems a distinct rclniiouslnp exists throughout and thus a kinship in tfa** 
shape of Braille signs should also be maintained. The blind children in 
learning Braille depend more upon tnotunl perception of shape of Braille 
signs than on the syinmctrical decrease or increase in the number of dots. 
If a closer analogy in the shape of Braille signs be thus maintained it 
w'ould be more beneficial to the blind children, ^fr. Advent’s adaptation, 
therefore, docs not seem to be liclpful to solve this problem. 

Tho four, systems, «is. of Jlcssrs. Chattorjee, Knowles and Gnrthwnitc, 
Lai Bohnri Rhah and the Tclugu Braille nro based on two most c.ssent'nl 
principles — ^Phonetic onlcr of the letters and Bniillc facilities with distinct 
kinship and analogy in the shape of Braille signs, so they have bren 
adopted os n basis for the Proposed Hindustani Uniform Bmille. 

A 'close study of tho proposed Zlindusiani Braille plan shows how 
symmelrionlly Brnillo signs have been allotted for 80 letters arrived on 
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a oompromiBO of all the letters of the Indian vernaculars. In it a distinct 
relationship in the shape of Braille signs has bceh maintained throughout; 
to facilitate easy .learning and constructing the signs. For example it 
ma.v be seen that if one learns the Braille sign for *fc’ and remembers a- 
few simple points, one will be able to remember and con'struct easily 33‘- 
letters — 23 of the five vargas, 2 additional nasals and 0 of the somi-vower 
group. So should it not be considered a great advantage in relieving the- 
blind children of the tiresome process in learning and embossing (Braille 
signs? 

In deciding the problem finally a few controversial points may arise- 
which require due clarification. They are os follows: — 

{11 Wliy not the original order of the alphabet system of the respective- 
vernaculars be retained? 

This affects mainly the vemacnlar — ^Urdu of the Ferso-Ar.nbic group. 
Urdu, so to speak, is noi a separate langitagc but a mixture of vocabularies 
Of Persian, Arabic, Hindi and some other dialects of Northern India, keep- 
ing the Hindi grammatical form intact. It will generally be evidenced that 
the language used in the Northern and North Western part of India is 
almost one and may preferably be known .as Hindustani. Thus it is seen 
that if any uniformity is required it is primarily for Hindi and Urdu. 

It is an accepted fact that the Phonetic Order has greater advantage for- 
which the International Phonetic Association is striving to phonetically 
rearrange the letters ot the long established Boman Alphabet System, so. 
there cannot bo any reason why the alphabet systems of the Perso-Ai;pbic- 
group cannot be converted into phonetic order. 

This noble effort for uniformity is mainly to disseminate knowledge 
amongst the blind children and it primnril.v concerns introduction and' 
development of printing ot Braille books. To. achieve this end, avoiding 
duplication and bulkiness in books, it is very essential that the Urdu- 
alphabet system bo brought into phonetic order, simplifying the process 
of spelling. 

(2) Should it not be worthwhile to adopt the English Braille signs for 
Indian vem.sculais as it ma.v bo easier to learn such signs while learning 
l.'.nclish language? 

Certainl.v.not, since at the time of teaching Braille signs for vernaculars 
the easiest process should bo adopted to teach the tender blind children, 
which should not 'be sacrificed only having a future objective in view to- 
impart English education which n few only can avail of. The Engh'sh. 
Braille signs can be learnt easily later on when necessary. 

In this connection it may be mentioned here that even the English 
missionaries, Knowles and Garlhwnite. who were well conversant with the 
iTtorils of the Engli.sb Braille, in devising a suitable system for the Indian 
vernaculars, contrived the plan -on phonetic order keeping in view the main 
feature — ^kinship in the shape ot signs. " • ' 

(8) Should not a particular Braille adaptation be adopted as a basis for- 
Uniform Braille, wliioli is at present used in majority of schools in Bidin? 



Gortainly, if that potticular Braille adaptation satisfies the needs to 
'Solve the problem on a scientific basis, otherwise not, since the same trouble 
'Will nob be mitigated. 

'My 'main paper on the subject — ^“The Hindustani Uniform Braille” 
•is just an humble attempt' to solve the problem. To bring this stupendous 
•work to a perfection linguists and educators of the blind should work con- 
jointly. Above all the verdict should come from 'the blind children after 
a fair study of the system. 

.hidianised Codes. 


ANNEXXJRE H (j) 

Slalieliee of JRecognised ‘Schoole for the Blind’, 1939-40. 


Province. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Enrolment. 

Ifodras .... 



. 


4 

210 

Bombay .... 



• • 


3 

122 

Bengal .... 



4 4 


1 

80 

United Provinces . 

4 


• 4 


3 

07* 

•Punjab .... 

• 




*> 

' 70 

Bihar .... 

« 



. 

2 

73 

’Central Provinces and Borar 





1 

43 

Assam ..... 





. 4 

, . 

North-West Frontier 





4. 


.‘Sind .... 





I 

53 

■Orissa .... 





• , 


Ajmor-Menvara 





1 

• 10 




Total 


18 

701 









•Enrolment figures for the j-oar 1030-40 hnvo not yet boon tccoivod from 
•tho Government of the United Provinces, honco the ^gurcs for 1038-30 have been 
given. 

N-B.— Tho total population of tho Blind atcording to tho 1031 Conans comes 
ito 601,370, of whieh on tho usual basis of 12 per cent, tho soliool-going ponu- 
-ation is 72,164. o r i- 
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APPENDIX IV 
Item XTV of the Agenda. 

Report of the Joint Committee appointed by the Central’ 
Advisory Board of Health and the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to investigate and Report on the 
Dual Question’ of the Medical Inspection of School' 
Children and of the Teaching of Hygiene in Schools^ 


CHAFER L 

INTBODUCTION. * 


The agenda ior tlie third meeting of the Central AdriEoiy Board of 
Health in July 194U included .the consideration of a memorandum -from 
the Government of the Punjab on Jbe teaching of hygiene in schools, 
two memoranda from the Governments of Madras and the Punjab on the- 
medical inspection of school children and a combined memorandum on 
the two subjects by the Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India. 

The Board considered that, oiving to the magnitude and importance of 
the questions, they required fuller consideration and in a resolution ashed' 
the Chairman to appoint a committee to report on the subject. The- 
resolution of the Board is as follows: — 


"The Board, having considered the memoranda submitted by the 
Governments of the Punjab and Madras and by the Educa- 
' tional Commissioner with the Government of India, on 'the- 
teaching of hygiene in schools’ and. on ‘medical inspection, 
of children in schools’, considers that the two subjects are^ 
closely related. Systematic attention to the health of 
children is an essential pi'eliminary to any really remunera- 
tive system of instruction, whether it be on hygiene or other 
subjects in the curriculum. Where the physical condition 
of the child is unsatisfactory the money spent on educalang' 
him is largely wasted. Kie foregoing involves regular- 
medical examination of school children, the treatment of 
illness and physical defects and the provision for under- 
nourished. children of such food as may be necessary to raise 
them to an average physical standard. Teaching is not 
likely to be a success if the general school environment does 
not conform to reasonable hvgienic standards, mformataom 
is necessary ns to what extent these requiremerits are' met- 
in the different Provinces and how best existing defects may 
be remedied at the least possible cost. i 


The Board therefore recommends that the 

a special committee to report on the dual question of the 
teaching of hygiene in schools, primaiy as well as secondary, 
rural hs well as urban and of the medial 
children and their treatment and, in the primary stage, also 

their nutrition.” 
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At their meeting in Januot; 1941 the Central Advisory Board oE Educa- 
tion were informed of the decision of the Central Advisory Board of Health, 
and they passed tho following resolution: — 

"The Board considered the memorandum submitted on behalf of 
the Central Advisory Board of Health as the outcome of the 
discussion at its third meeting held in Poona in July 1940. 
The Board noted with satisfaction that their Chairman, who 
is also the Chairman of the Central Advisory Board . of 
Health, proposed io appoint a Joint- Committee to consider 
the stops which might be taken to improve the phvsienl condi- 
tion of school children. The Board decided to leave to the 
Chairman the selection of the educationists to serve on the 
proposed Joint Committee." 

As a result the Hon'hlc Member for Education, Health and Lands, 
appointed the following Committee* — 

1. Major-General Sir Gordon Jolly, K.C.I.E., K.H.P,, I.M.S., 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 

2. Lieut.-Coloncl E. Cotter, I.M.S., Public Health Commissioner 

with the Government of India. 

.9. Major-General IV. C. Paton, K.H.P., I.M.S., Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Bengal. 

4. Bai Bahadur Dr. A. C. Baneijea, Director of Public Health, 
Dnited Provinces. 

1 5, Lieut, -Colonel C. M. Ganapathy, C.I.E., I.M.S.,' late Director of 
Public Health, Madras. 

a. .Tohn Sargent, Esq., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India. ' 

7. S. N. Moos, Esq., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 

Bombay. 

8. Dr. W. A. Jenkins, I.E.S., Special Officer in tho office of the 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

9. Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maib'a, M.L.A. 

Tho Committee met in Hew Delhi on the 3rd and 4 th November 1941 
under the Chairmanship of the Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
All ^ were able to attend with tho exception of Pandit Lalshmi Eantci 
Maitra who was unavoidably prevented from doing so. 

Before starting their deliberations tho Committee decided to co-opt 
Dr. Joan Orkney, W.M.S., Director, Maternity and Child Welfare- 
Bureau, Indian Bed Cross Society, as a member. 

The terms of reference to tho Committee were sufficiently wide to- 
include the examination of all those foctors which hove a bearing on the 
health of the school child. As health is to be interpreted in a wider sense 
than that of freedom from discose, the main points .for consideration 
appeared to the Committee to be (1) tho medical inspection of school 
children, (2) the treatment of tho defects discovered, (8) tho improvement 
of the nutrition of tho pupils, (4) the provision of a reasonable standard 
of environmental hypono, (5) tho teaching, theoretical and practical, of 
the principles of hygienic living, (6) physical education and. (7) the deve- 
lopment of healthy habits through the medium' of corporate activitie.'s such 
ns school camps ,nnd scout oiganisations. 
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In order to obtain information about the extent to which provision 
now exists in the Provinces and States for these activities, a questionnaire 
was sent hy the Secretary of the Central Advisory Board of Health to 
Directors of Public Health asking that it' should be completed in consulta- 
tion with Administrative Medical Officers and Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion. The information received in reply to the questionnaire was .Available 
' for the members of the Committee before and during their discussions. 

HISTOEICAii. 

As the movement to develop a school medical service in India has 
(been largely influenced by the corresponding work done in England it 
■nill not be out of place to give a short account of the development of 
this service in that country. The foundations of the school health service 
in England were laid towards tlie end of the last century by a few local 
authorities to whom the high mortality rates during childhood had become 
a matter of concern and uneasiness. The schemes were at first local in 
nature and limited in scope. Impetus was given to the movement hy 
the outbreak of the South African ‘Wnr. The medical examination of 
recruits disclosed a high incidence of .defects, sufficiently serious to 
necessitate* the rejection of a large number of men as unfit, for active 
'Service. The publicity given to these findings quickened public consebus- 
ness to the necessity for improving the physical fitness of the nation's 
manhood. 

A Eoyal Commission was appointed in Scotland to consider, the question 
of physical training in schools. The Commission took a ■wide view of 
their duties and reported not only on the 'i>hysical training and physique 
of the children but also on the unsuitability of many school buildings,' 
the defective hygiene in schools and poor nourishment of the children. 

The publication of this report greatly stirred the public mind and 
resulted in the appointment in England of an Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration which was soon followed by another 
Inter-departmental Committee on Medical Inspection and Feeding of 
Children attending Public Elementary Schools. The recommendations of 
the latter were published in 1905 and they formed the real starting point 
for the legislation directed since then towards the improvement of the 
health and life of the school child. 

A big stride forward was taken in 1907 when the Education (Administra- 
tive Provision) Act was passed making a system of medical inspection of 
children in public elementary schools a statutory obligation on every 
local education authority. In this way a new branch of the national 
health service was brought into existence. That year also saw the 
appointment of Sir George Ne'wman as Chief Medical Officer of the Board, 
•of Education. He lost no time in drawing up rules for the conduct "of 
medical inspection and these rules were later issued as a memorandum. 
He also began the publication of reports which were the foreranners of 
the long series of admirable reports on the health of the sehTOl ch ild 
published . annually by the Board of Education. Sir George Newman 
undoubtedly gave to medical inspection its breadth of outlMk and its con- 
ception of the essential unity of the home and school life of me child, 
and he laid the foundations which have given the school medical services 
in England the high position which they hold to-day. ' , ■ 

The Education Act of 1921 went a step further and made it compulsory 
for all authorities to make adequate arrangemerlts for the treatment of 
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■children .attending public elementary schools. It required the Education 
Committees of Counties and County Boroughs to extend the arrangements 
for medical inspection of boys and girls up to the age of 18 years 
attending municipal schools and gave powers to provide for their treatment. 

The development of public health services in India has been of more 
recent origin and Provincial Governments hove been largely concerned 
with the urgent problems of providing medical relief and of controlling 
the incidence of epidemic diseases which occur on a wide scale. 

In the ne.xt paragraph a brief account is given of the development 
■of the school medical service in Provinces and in certain States. 

In the F. Province a scheme for the medical inspection of 

school boys in Peshawar City was started in 1927 and in the succeeding 
ten years was extended to five other towns. In 1937 the medical in.spec- 
tion of school girls began in Peshawar City and later was extended to 
-certain rural areas. In 1941 owing to the lorgo number of doctors joining 
up from the Province for service in the Army the scheme has been 
tempororily discontinued except for school girls in Peshawar City. In 
the Punjab the medical inspection of school children and the inspection 
of school premises started in 1915 and was at first confined to secondary 
-schools. No arrangements wore made for treatment. In 1925 n revised 
scheme was introduced in five districts, medical inspection and treatment 
being provided for primdry schools and colleges within a radius of three 
miles from a hospital or dispensary. The inspection was carried out by 
the hospital staff and the inspection of buildings and premises by the' 
local health officers. In tliis way the work was 'divided between the 
medical and pulilic health departments of the Province. The dual control 
was found to work unsalisfaetorily ond the whole scheme was; transferred 
to the Medical Department in 1938. In 1037, there was another change 
•of policy. In the tomis m which wholetime health officers were employcu 
the work was handed over to them. In the rural areas it continued to 
be under the supervision of the Medical Department. All the schemes 
applied only to school boys ; the medical inspection of school girls has been 
carried out since November 1932 in certain areas under the auspices of 
the Junior Bed Cross. In Delhi Province the medical inspection of school 
boys and girls was started in 1927 with wholetime inspecting staff for the 
urban, and part-time staff for the rural areas. The part-time services of 
■an oculist and a dentist for New Delhi and the Notified Area were secured 
in 1937. The scheme is still limited to a certain number of schools in the 
Province and includes 16 girls' schools in urban areas. In ihe Vnitfd 
Provinces a scheme wos staitcd in 1919 -with the part-time employment of 
private practitioners and dispensary doctors to do medical inspection. In 
1926 the Education Department appointed ten wholetime school 
medical officers for ten of flic larger towns. At the same time municipal 
and district health officers were being appointed in different areas under 
the Public Health Department so that in 1930 there wore three separate 
agencies for school health work, namely (n) local school committees, fb) 
the Education Departinent and (e) the Public Health Department. In 
1931 the control of the seiwico was brought under the Public Health De- 
partment and at present w'holetime school medical officers are employed 
in 33 large towns. The municipal health officers do the -work in 21 
smaller towns and in 27 still smaller towns the district health officer is 
the school medical officer. Tn Bihar medical inspection sfnrfed in 1920 
.-and a school medical officer with an assistant school medical 
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oiiiccr was appointed for each division in the Province. A woman' 
doctor was appointed for the whole province. At first the school! 
medical officers were under ,the Inspectors of Schools, but in 1931 
were brought under the control of the Public Health Department and this> 
organisation exists up to now. Medical inspection is limited to high and 
middle schools in places where high schools already’ exist. Orissa follows - 
the same lines as Bihar from which it was separated and has one school' 
medical officer uith an assistant medical officer and they work in high 
and middle schools. In rural areas the part-time services of dispensary 
doctors are utilised for the medical inspection of middle . schools. A 
limited amount of medical inspection of school girls is done in three towns - 
by women doctors. In Bengal a school hygiene branch of the Public- 
Health Department was created in 1^0 and inspections were carried out in 
municipalities where a ‘health officer was employed. In 1928 a' scheme for- 
Calcutta came into force and three doctors were employed on a part-time 
basis with the voluntaiy services of an oculist and a dentist. In 1932, 
owing to retrenchment, the scheme was drastically reduced. In 1940' 
additional doctors were sanctioned and the school medical service was- 
plaeed under the Director of Public Health. Tri Bombay a scheme was 
started in 1921 but was abandoned in 1922 ns a measure of retrenchment. 
In 1938 the Government introduced physical education as a compulsory 
subject and required that satisfactory arrangements should be made to 
examine all pupils at the beginning of each year in order to determine their 
•physical fitness. It is stated that in Government schools medical inspec- 
tion is carried out by Government medical ‘officers and secondary schools 
under non-official agencies make their own arrangements while local 
authorities have been asked to provide for medical inspection in prinlory 
schools through private practitioners or Government doctors. In Madras 
a scheme applicable only to recognised secondary schools was introduced 
in 1925 and was extended in 1928 to colleges and to elementary schools 
for hoys in those areas in which compulsory edpootion was in force. The- 
scheme was suspended in 1932 owing to financial stringency and has riot yet- 
been rerived and medical inspection is now confined to schools in tho- 
city of Madras and in the Poonamallee Health Dnit. In Hyderabad ^ 
medical inspection wa* started in 1935 in middle and high schools and* 
wa.s extended in 1937 to the primary sections ‘of such schools. In 
medical inspection of school children in the city was started as far hack 
ns 1909 and has continued up-to-date on a limited scale. ^ In 1925 tncdioal 
irispection was extended to other places in the State with hospitws and 
dispensaries. In Mysore a scheme for medical inspection of school children 
was sanctioned in 1926 for Bangalore City. The scheme was confined to 
Government high and middle schools and was extended in 1927 to priina^ 
schools. In 1928 all the boys schools in the State were brought witlnn 
the scope of the scheme wherever medical men were available to undertoKC 
the work. At present medical ‘inspection is ‘carried out in the two cities^ 
of Bangalore and Mysore,, in the headquarter lowris of five districts, in- 
80 per cent, of taluk headquarters and in a few villages. 


From this brief summary of the development of sdiool medical , , 
in the difrerent Provinces and States it will bo seen thirt tlm nwo , . , 
by the service varies widely as well as the types^ ot Umited 

medie.nl inspection is done. Medical inspection i” 

The schemes seem to cater more for middle and lupfi schools than for- 
primary schools. 
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Thi’ Committee wi«h to di-iiw s>pechil attention to tlic frequency with' 
•which a system of medical iuspection has been started in a Province, only 
to be abandoned after a slior* while ns a measure of economy. There 
have also beoi> a number of insinnccs of change in policy which seoin to 
indicate that there has jjol been n clear appreciation of the fundamental 
necessity for and the essential charnctcrisUc« of a school medical scheme 
calculated to promote the henUli of the school child. The Committee 
emphasise that sjifisfnelory arrniigeincnts for school incdic.al inspection 
and treatment form an essential pnit of jmy efficient system of public- 
education. 


CHAPTER n. 

AIMS AXD OB.IECTS 01-’ A SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE. , 

In liis annual report for 1020 Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer- 
of the Board of Education, England and Wales, stimmaiiscd tho functiona- 
of a School ^Icdicni Sendee as follows: — 

1. To fit the child to receive tho education provided for it by the 

State. But this intisl also mean to- adapt educational 
methods to the natiirnl physiological cnimeity and powers of 
the clii>d. This involves a study and understanding of tho 
sphere and compass of a child’s physiology. 

2. To detect any depaitiircs from the normal pliysiologioal health and 

growth, any impainnenfs, aberrations, detects, or disease 
{physical or mental), .md nd\-isc the retnedy or amelioration 
of them (at the school or otherwise) lest wor.se befall. 

h To seel: tbc enusoN iiinl conditioiis (c.xtcrnal and interna! to ilio 
body of tlic child) of such defect and disease, and, ns far ns 
may be, prevent them. 

4 To teach and pr.ictisc personal hygiene in e\cry school, so that 
.1 li.ihil of hygiene may be contracted by the children, and the 
way of physiological lift may be followed by each coming 
generation. 

Xeunian furthci- stated that the purpose of a school health service is “to- 
prepare tlie cltild for education and for citiaenship". To entry out tliis 
purpose a system has been devised in England by svhich a speoinliy njtpoint- 
ed doctor visits each elctnenlnrv school at least once a year and examines 
every child at least three times during his school career, namely, ns 
early as possible aftei joining the school, at eight years of age and ’lastly 
at twelve. This medical officer also examines nil children referred to him 
for special examinations during the inters'ols by tonehen! and parents. 
Provision has been made, on n wide scale, for tite treatment of tbc defects 
discovered during medical exnminnfioii. Tho essential unity of the child’a 
life in liis home and in the .school has been recognised and the school 
health organisation seeks to remedy or ameliorate ns far os po.ssibIo, the 
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CHAFITBR in. 


AnSDlCAL INSPECTION. 

'Ilic lepHcs to the questionuaira show that the porccatago of childrcu 
with one or more defects discovered during medical inspection in 1010 
varies from 20 per cent', in Jodhpur to 87 per cent, in Coorg. The con- 
clusion which the Committee feel justified in drawing from the figures 
before them is that probablj' fifty per cent, of the children attending 
school would be found to require medical attention or medical obscrratioii. 

Aoi; ur AUMissiOK to Kciioon. 

That the provision for the citie of the child in tlic pre-school period is 
far from adequate was hlion-n in the report of the Mutemity and Child 
Welfare Committee p'escnlcd to the Central Advisory Board of Health 
at its second meeting Even in those ureas where maternity and chila 
welfare centro.s are functioning, it is rarely that children after the ago of 
three receive any special ntlciition and at this period of their lives they 
are easily liable to develop defects. For this reason it is important that 
the gap between malcrnitj' and child welfare work and the school medical 
service should be narrowed as much ns possible. Where maternity and 
child welfare work does not exist, the need for bringing the children under 
an inspection scheme at the earliest possible age becomes even more 
urgent. 

TIic Committee consider that too much weight cannot bo given lo health 
considerations in determining the age ni which children should be admitted 
lo school. Tlie Committee are of the opinion that the age of school entry 
which will enable a child lo emne under medical inspection should be not 
more than six and prefcrnhlv five. 

NcMiicn AXD -VATcnn or nxAMi.xAXioxs. 

Three types of modienl inspection arc required in n scheme, namely 
(1) the full routine medical insiicction at specified ngc-i, (2) the rc-inapee- 
tion of children found defective at such routine inspections and (3) the 
special inspections of children selected by the parent or tlio teacher for 
examination by the doctor m the intervals between the routine inspections. 
The extent of these special inspections will depend on the nhility of the 
parents, and still more so of the teacher, to recognise those children who 
are failing to develop satisfactorily either physically, mcntnllv or soeinllv. 
The basis of medical inspection of school ehildrcn in England is their 
routine examination as early ns possible after joining the sehool. at eight 
years of age and again nl twelve Tn that eountrv there has been 

considerable disfiission iis to the most desirable number of snoi, 
routine examinations. Rome eiitics .argue that they are .a w-aste 
of a doctor’s time lieeniise they involve the evnminntion of large 
numbers of ehildrcn who are found quite uonnnl in order to select 
n minorilv suftering fioin defects. The orities urge that the defects 
discovered iro geuciallv of such u n.ilui. fhal Ihev e.in he dcleeied In .an 
ohcervani patrni nr le.aeliei .nid Inoiifhl to the noliee of (I.c doctor 
ITowevereven the inos( eiiMuisiastie piyitagonisfs for rediieiii" llir frenuenev 
of school medical inspections in England seem lo regard fwo exnminn 
tinns ns the minimum; one .at the heginning and one nl Ihe end of Ihe 
school career. In India tlic frequency of roulinc c.xnininnlions has varied 
considerably from as often ns eveiy three months to three times in (he 
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-.school career. The Committee consider that many rhubine examinations 
now carried out in different parts of India are unnecessary and recommend 
' that the routine exatninaiions of a child should take place; (a) on entiy 
• into a primary school at approximately its 6th year, (b) at the 11th year 
and (c) the 14th year. For children in high schools when leaving at tho 
age of 17 a final examination is desirable. Children who go from a private 
-school where they have not been under a medical inspection scheme to a , 
secondary school should be given a routine examination as soon as possible 
after admission. 

The Committee realise that, with the routine inspections in a child's 
school career limited to three, responsibility is thrown on the parent and 
the teacher for bringing the defects in a child to the notice of the doctot- 
in the period intervening between these examinations. 

Bate at which rodtinf, EXAjtnrATiONs cak nn carried oct. 

The Committee had before them figures showing the number of routius 

- examinations which are carried out in different parts of !&idia in relation 
to the fulltime staff employed. These figures varied somewhat and the 
-consensus of opinion of the Committee eventually was that 28 routine 
. examinations a day is a suitable number for a wholetime doctor who is 

also responsible for treatment. Taldng the number of working days per 
annum in schools at 175, twenty-eight inspections per day will give a total 
of approximately 5,000 inspections^ in the year to be performed by a 
wholetime doctor. Taldng a population of primory school , children of 
~25,000 spread over a period of five years between the ages of- 6 and 11, 
there would each year be 5,000 entrants and 5,000 at 11 years of age for 
examination, making 10,000 routine examinations. In all probabiliiy a 
total of 10,000 re-examinations and special examinations would be required 
■ in the year for tho 25,000 school population. ‘ Such e-xominations are likely 
to occupy about half the time of a correspondisg number^ of routine 
examinations.' The total time required for medical inspection in a 
scheme covering 25,000 school children would thertefore correspond to that 
of 15,000 routine examinations. "With one doctor for 5,000 examinations, 
three doctors ate considered necessary for the school population. These 
calculations are however of a general nature and the number of doctors 
required will depend on local conditions, especially on the proportion of 
-re-examinations and special examinations which will have to be done. 

, FbEQUBNOY of a doctor's visit to a SCHOOI/. 

A doctor should maintain touch with the staff and 'children in each 
school throughout the year and his return visits for special inspection 
should enable him to do this. It is desirable that routine inspections 
should be timed so as to cause a minimum of interference with the routine 

- working of the classes. 

> / Mcdicai. Becord. 

A medical record will have to be maintained fo>^ child. - The 
schedules used in the various Provinces for recording tho results of mcmcal 
inspection were placed before the Committee. The Committee consider 
that it would be advisable to have a standard record and a suggested 
• schedule for the purpose is given ns an Annexure to this Eeport. 

The Committee consider that it is most important guidMce_ of 

"the new head master in a_seeondnty school that- a child, should brmg 
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'with him from tho primary school an up-to-dato medical record'; similarly 
.in the cose of a child going from one school to another. It is understood 
that in the United Provinces tho transfer ccrtificato, which a child 
.receives on leaving one school for another, is accompanied, where medical 
inspection exists, by the medical record of the child. The head master of 
:the school which the child is leaving should he made responsible for trans- 
ferring this record. 

In tho maintenance of records, to avoid the doctor’s time being taken 
'up with clerical work, the head master should cooperate in filling the cards 
■ and he would of course be responsible for their safe custody in the school. 

The Committee consider that tho height and weight fignro.s recorded 
at the routine examinations arc not lilcely to prove a valuable index to a 
■child’s progress and thol they will bo of much greoter value if lieight 
and weight are taken, at regular intervals of not less than twice a ycor 
and recorded preferably in the form of graphs. This work should bo 
•done by the teacher. Any child showing material variation from the 
normal progress should bo brought to the noUco of the doctor. In view 
• of their recommendation that routine examinations should bo limited to 
three, the Committee desire to stress tho value and importance of the 
regular maintenonce of these height and weight records. 

QuAMFlCATlOKS OF IKSPEOTINO STAFF. 

Medical inspoefion should only be carried out by a quab'ded doctor and 
'by this the Committee imply o registered practitioner of modem scientific 
medicine. He will require some special training, especially in eye rcfrac- 
"tion tests ond in tho detection of the early signs of malnutrition and olso 
"in ear, nose ond throat conditions. In view of the increosing part which 
physical education is playing in tho life of the school child, it is considered 
•essential that he should be well acquainted with the physiological basis of 
modem physical education. 


PrAcE OF iKSPEorrox. 

Medical inspection should bo corried out on tho school promises during 
•school hours. It is very desirable that if possible a parent' should be 
■present at the timo of inspection. Tho doctor should always go through 
•the inspection results with tho head teacher and if ncecssaiy with the class 
-teacher also before ho leaves the school. In those schools whiob have a 
•physical instructor it is also dcsirablo that he should as far as possible 
‘bo avmlable during the inspection. In this way the three persons who are 
mtunately connected mth the child, vh., tho teacher, the parent and 
physical mstruotor will have tho opportunity of hearing the doctor’s view 
” W h® UH ^ “““ obtaining ony special instniolions regarding tho 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TEEATACENT AND FOLLOW UP OF DEFECTS. 

Tho Committee cannot emphasise too strongly that a scheme for medical 
inspection without provision for treatment and follow up ig of little or no 
use. 

Tho table focing this page shows tho nature and incidence of tho 
principal defects found >at medical inspection in certain Provinces and 
States. AVhilo the divergciieios in tho figures suggest that the examina- 
tions have not been carried out on a uniform basis, the disabilities from 
which the school child mainly suffers appear to bo enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, dental caries and pyorrhoea, malnutrition and defective vision. 

Since malnutrition affects n considerable percentage of children, 
schemes for treatment will have to include provision for supplementary 
nourishment for such children. Special arrangements will bo necessary for 
the treatment of dental defects, for tho enucleation of tonsils and adenoids 
and for tho correction of the more serious defects of vision and hearing. 
Simple errors of refraction cun be dealt with by the school doctor as can 
diseases of the nose and throat which do not reguiro operation. 

The tohlo does not provide any complete picture of the extent to which 
children suffer from passing ailments of tho eyes and skin or other short- 
lived departures from normal health. Tho season of maximum incidence 
of conjunctivitis, for instance, may or may not coincide with the routine 
inspection of tho school children. The vast bulk of these temporary defects 
can bo treated in the school. Many of them arc of such n nature thot they 
can and should bo effectively treated by n careful parent with domestic 
remedies. At present, however, owing to tho indiftcrchcc and ignorance 
of many parents provision for treatment must be made by the schcol 
authoritic.s in the interests of the child. Tho important thing is that the 
child should receive trontment; treatment which will hot only euro the 
defect in the shortest time and with least interference with his school 
attendance, but will also aim at preventing recurrence. 

Eeplios to tho questionnaire show that not only is the provision for 
treatment inodequate in most areas but that the fociliiics avnilohlc ora 
unlikely to fulfil tho requirements set out in the previous paragraph. 
Exceptions are the N. W. F. Province, United Provinces and Delhi whoro 
school clinics or dispensaries have been established. In the N. W. F. Pro- 
vince 80‘8 per cent, of the 14,401 children found with defects were treated. 
In Bihar 59'9 per cent, of 7,080 children with defects arc said to have 
received treatment at hospitals and dispensaries. Most provinces gave no 
figure from which the percentage of defective ehildrcn who octually received 
treatment can bo calculated. . 

Generally spcoking tho child in order to obtain treatment has to toko 
his chance at the out-patient deportment of tho general hospital or dispen- 
sary which is usually overcrowded and where his minor ailments seem a 
matter of small moment to tho doctor overworked in dealing with serious 
illness. There is small chance that any attempt will be made to explain 
to tho child or his porents tho circumstances and agencies through which 
tlic detect arose ond how they con bo modified to provont recurrence.* There 
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{nay bo no timo oven to do inore tban prescribe treatment to be carried 
out at borne by unskilled and ignorant parents, u method which oxpericnca 
has shown does not ^ve successful results. 

' The Committee oro of opinion that the solution to the problem of 
/iroviding the right kind of treatment in urban areas lies in the establish- 
ment of school clinics. The clinic should bo conveniently placed to serve 
n number of schools. In many towns buildings suitable for the purpose 
already exist, for example maternity and child welfare centres, ond in 
organising, a scheme of treatment advantage should be token of these, 
fiimilarly in the plunuing of new buildings for health activities the advisabi- 
lity of grouping welfare centres, school clinics, etc., should be borne in ' 
•mind. 

The Corhraitteo consider thtit, whenever his duties will permit the ted- 
■chor^should be present at the clinic with .the children to sec what is being 
■done'' dhd td receive an^ instructions for treatment which is to be carried 
•out iti tho‘ school in order to relieve pressure on the school clinic. Failing the 
■est&blisbincnt of special school clinics stuffed by the school health service, 
the next bes't plan will be to arrange a sptciaf session for school children 
•daily at the local hospital or dispensary. This may have to bo oironged 
Id the afternoons when the doctor has 'got to attend other patients in the 
mornings. 

Whatever may bo the arrangements for providing treniment by n doctor 
for the child, a large amount of minor elementary treatment of children 
can arid will have to be done at the school. Much of this work in other 
countries is done by the school nurse, but conditions in India at present 
make it essential that the duty to a large extent should fall on the teacher. 
It is recognised that the overage primory school teacher cannot be regarded 
ns the ideal person to carry out the daily treotment of a number of minor 
ailments. But until the necessary number of .school nurses is nvnilablb 
this is the obvious altcmativc. The teacher should be told by the school 
doctor the type of cases ho may treat and what treatment should be given 
and ho should be made to recognise the dangers of undertaking treatment 
beyond his scope. Given such training, a tcnchor who is interested and 
endowed with o fair degree of commonsenso can do much for the health 
of his pupils. He \rill of course require the necessary dressings and drugs. 

' Follow to woiik. 

it .is important to keep in mind that treatment should be directed 
towards the care of the child os n whole and not merely of the partioulor_ 
defect discovered. The susceptibility of the child to disease is lo^ly 
determined by bis nutrition, his persohol cleanliness and the hygienic 
condition of his environment. 

The school itself where it is insanitary or overcrowded, or where tKe 
ourriculum is not in conformity with the physiologipal oopaoity of the 
ehild, ploys & lofge part in causing disease. In spite, of this it remaiTO 
trtio that d broponderant role is played by the home environment, and the 
eatti^dign for the reduction and prevention _ of disease must therefore be 
cataddd into the home if any sound progress is to be nehieved. 

T^e mdsk eflSoicnt ogent for Ibis purpose iS the hMlth'vWljte who is 
ilreddy m Idueh ^th the parents thtbugh the mateimte and fuli wetim 
'sdivices. She is in the best position to win the eonEdence of the mother 
and to make her receptive to new ideas. Traditional oustoms and habits. 
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particularly the observance of purdah, militate to a large extent against 
the attendance at medical inspection of the mother who is after all the 
chief determining factor in the home environment^ Wherever a maternity 
and child welfare service exists every effort should bo made to secure the 
interest and cooperation of the health visitors in following up the defective 
school children in their homes. However, as the number of health visitors 
is inadequate, any large scale employment of health visitors for the work 
though desirable is not practicable and therefore alternative methods of 
influencing the parents must be tried out. 

Attention has already been directed to the value of having the parents 
present at medical inspection to hear firsthand the doctor’s odvice regard- 
'ing the heolth of the child. In the absence of the parents the teacher is 
once more the agent on whom the onus will foil of trying to improve homo 
conditions. At present very few teachers oven in high schools have ever 
been inside the homes of the pupils. The lack of contact in every typo 
6f school between teachers end porents is a regrettable feature of school life 
in India which the Committee feel should bo remedied ns soon as possible. 
Teachers ought to realise that it is their duty to know the parents of their 
pupils and to become welcome friends in the homes of the children. 

The Committee recognise that 'it is difficult to create any real interest 
in many teachers for the welfare of the children so long as the)r status, 
salaries and prospects remain at their present low levds. Hven under 
existing circumstances a good deal can be done to secure increased 
assistance from teachers, but the desired end can only be ochieved when 
the condition of service of all teachers are such as to command their nUe- 
giance and cooperation. As the teacher is the solution to so mony of the 
problems of school health, the Committee urge the vital importance of 
vemoving the sousccs of discontent and of making the conditions of employ- 
ment more 'attractive to the right type of man and woman. 


OHAFTEB V. 

NUTRITION, 

In the majority of the Provinces and States schemes for supplementing 
Ibe nutrition of school children ore stated to be in force, although their 
working in many cases is restricted to particular types of schools and to 
certain localities. Further evidence of the recognition by provinoiol autho- 
riities of the value of a midday meal for the school children is available 
from the fact that in certain Provinces, of the total budget allotment for 
the school health service n high proportion is for school meals. Examples 
■are Madras city with a provision of Bs. 67,000 for supplemcntoiy food and 
•an allotment of Es, 12,000 for the school medical staff, and Bengal with 
a provision of Rs. 45,000 for food and Rs. 7,800 for medical inspection and 
treatment. 

Certain details of the Bengal scheme were described to the Committee. 
The scheme has been in operation since 1034 by which a midday meal is 
given to the children of all aided high schools at a cost of four annas n' 
month per child. This meal, although it is not substantial, is stated to 
"have a marked effect in improving the working capacity of the children 
in the afternoons. In the initial stages the cost of the scheme woe borne 
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on half and half basis by Government and the parents. The sehome is now 
more extensively adopted and the division of cost is as follows; — 

Parents .where they can afford to do so pay the whole 4 annas per 
month. The headmaster is allowed to give free tifBn to 10 per cent, 
of the poorest children and the cost of this 10 per cent, is defrayed from, 
the Government grant. 

The small amount of four annas per child per month fully covers the 
cost of the food and its preparation in the school. 

The Central Advisory Board of Ilcaltli in appointing this Committee 
drew particular attention to the ptoblcm of nutrition in primary school 
children. The replies from the Provinces and Stales show that the children 
of primary schools arc not generally included in the schemes for midday 
meals. One reason for this is tiiat the primary 'school population is much 
larger and that the financial problem of providing supplementary food for 
them is therefore more difiicult. The Committee were informed that in 
Bengal there were five million primary school children 'and that the cost of 
giving them supplementary fo^ would be about Bs. IJ crores. On the 
other hand, the effects of malnutrition on primary school children arc not 
loss serious than on children of higher ages. 

In many parts of India it is the custom for children to have a meal 
before they leave for school and have no more food until they return home 
in the late afternoon. Such children cannot bo cxpcct'<d to have the 
necessary energy to devote themselves to their school tasks. It is essen- 
tial, both from the point of view of education and of health, that all the 
ohildron should bo given a midday meal, wh.ether it is brought by the 
children from their homes or provided at the school by the authorities. 
Whore food is provided by the authorities, parents who arc able to pay 
should contribute their share to the cost of Ihe scheme and in the case of 
ohildrcn whoso parents arc too poor to pay no charge should be made. 
There is increasing recognition of the necessity for extending the facilities- 
for primaty education and for making it compulsory as far as possible but 
it is not sufficiently recognised that much of tlie value of such education 
will bo lost if the child is not adequately nourished. 

The main problem therefore is that of providing a satisfactory school 
meal at as low a cost as possible. No uniform scheme can bo devised to 
meet the requirements of all. Various methods must bo attempted for 
securing for the children of different economic levels some extra nourish- 
ment, and suggestions in this connection are now put forward. 

The value of milk in promoting the growth of children and increasing 
their general sense of well-being has been definitply proved by large scale 
experiments in India and abroad. But whole milk is too costly an article 
of food to bo widely used in this country. Besearuhes by the Nutrition 
Besenreh Laboratories, Coonoor, show that skimmed milk possesses consi- 
derable food value. It has now been made easily available for educational 
institutions by the removal of the import duty on it. Even so this food 
may bo beyond the reach of poor primary schmls. 

Other experiments corried out by the Coonoor Laboratories have shown 
that much of the value of whole and skimmed milk is contained in calcium 
lactate, an important constituent of both. Tlio administr^ion of one 
gramme of calcium lactate per day has been shown to be of definite benefit 
to the child and costs only about one anno per child per month. Calcium 
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{actate should therefore bo within the reach of a wide section of the popula- 
tion. 

Germinating grain Jitis been found to be of considerable value in warding 
«{! food deficiency diseases and is a very desirable supplementary food for 
children. Germinating grain can be prepared easily and costs little. 

Much more might be done to develop school gardens which could provide 
vegetables to supplement the children's midday meal. The lack of vege- 
loblcs is a common deficiency in Indian diets and the development of 
school gardens in addition to providing nourishment for the children will 
.have a desirable educative influence. 

The Committee desire to draw the attention of health and education 
■authorities in the Provinces to these incts, in the hope that use will bo 
made of them in improving the nutrition of the school population. 

The teacher can and should play an importont part in teaching the 
principles of nutrition to school children and in educating the parents with 
Tegard to the methods of improving the diet of the children within the 
means available to them. Sound instruction of the teachers and children 
in nutrition requires that simple text-books embodying the fundamental 
principles of the subject should be made available in the different Indian 
iangiingcs. The Committee were informed that the preparation of such a 
iext-book is engaging the attention of the Nutrition Advisoiy Committee of 
the Indian Besearch Fund Association. This text-book, when published, 
and the Health Bulletin eiititled "The Nutritive Value of Indian Foods 
and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets’’, should be trnnsloted by Provincial 
Governments into the principal Indian longuoges ond made available to 
the school authorities. 


OHAPTEE VI, 

PERSONAL AND EN\TEONMENTAL HYGIENE. 

The practice of personal hygiene by tlic school cliildrcn depends on 
anony factors, not the least importont being the cxomplc sot by the teacher. 
Not only must the teacher’s personal cleanliness be of a liigli standard hat 
his physique and general health must also be good. To ensure this no 
teacher should be appointed without passing a medical examination ot 
ifitnc&s approved by the Government of tlio Provinco or State. 

Considerable hardship may result from the application of this recom- 
mendation unless at the some time n medical examination of all candidates 
ffor admission to training schools and colleges is instituted and the Com- 
mittco therefore recommend that this should be done. At on earlier stage 
the school doctor ond the tcocher'cnn do much to discourage pupils of 
poor physique or hnndicopped by special defects from .choosing teaching ns 
a profession. 

During training and on subsequent employment it is no less important 
that a careful watch should bo kept on the teacher’s health. -Poriodicnl 
■examinotions of the teacher by the school doctor should present no serious 
■difficulty. The object is ns much to prdtect tlie tcocher’s own health ns 
;to eliminate any danger to tho school population. If the medical oxamina- 
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Unn hrincB to liBbtiiny discoso or defect every effort inuBt be mode to belj> 
Ibe tSS to a complete recovery. Treatment may not be the only mca^ 
nrcessaiyt tbe conditions of wk and the amcmt.cB provided for the tea- 
cher's comfort also deserve attention. 

The teaebine and practice of personal hygiene in school are dealt with 
in a subsequent chapter and it is only necessary here to 
to the need for encouraging personal clcanlmcss amongst the school children 
Sid for prodding the facilities required for the attainment of a high degree 
of personal cleanliness. 


- In a number of Provinces and States cleanliness parados are held by 
the teacher. In some schools the parades take place daily, in others 
weekly or biweekly, in others a oloanliness parade is hold only at the time 
of tho school doctor’s visit. Parade inspection is most suitable for the 
younger classes. A daily parade of tho school children before the sch»l ^ 
storta gives tho teacher an opportunity of judging the cleanliness standards 
of the children and of supervising the practice of cleanliness. The scope 
of the parade should not, however, be limited to an inspection of clean, 
liness; minor ailments, fatigue, malnutrition and other dcparlurcB from 
health can and should be detected and suitable advice given or treaunent ^ 


initiated when necessary. 

The detection of dirty children has no value unless arrangements ate 
made for remedying tho conditions. Facilities for washing are particularly 
important and in towns with a pipe water supply this should present no 
difficulty. In rural areas the construction of a sonkpit and tho supply of 
water of reasonable purity are the minimum requirements. In areas where 
facilities for bathing are limited school baths arc an invaluable asset to 
any scheme for promoting tho health of the school child. 


Tho beuofioial results of membership of the Junior Eed Cross on the 
personal hygiene of the pupils is mentioned elsewhere in tho report. 


The question of environmental hygiene was not extensively diseusseJ 
since the School Buildings Committee appointed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education are already dealing with this subject. 


. The replies received from Provinces and States to the questionnaire , 
state that, generally speaking, the lighting, ventilation and construction of 
Government schools are satisfactory. On the other hand, schools under 
private management ate often housed in buildings not originally desi^ca 
for the use of schools and fall short of reasonablo hygienic standards. The 
selection of a house for use ns a school is frequently left to a Sub-Inspector 
of tho Education Department who usually takes "no account of the -health 
requirements. Where it is neCossaty to use ordinary buildings as schools 
the responsible education authorities should obtain the advice ef the *10001 
health officer as to their suitabilily. 


Little Bcientiiic data on the lighting, ventilation ^d heating ot schools 
Ore available with regard to tropical conditions. The Schom uildings 
Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education have recommended 
the appointment of a body of experts to investigate and report on suitable 
'Standards for Indian conditions. This .recommendation is supportea. 


The necessity for providing a safe water 
special emphasis. _ The Committee .recommend 


supply in schools requires 
that, whatever the souiw 
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nf supply, there should be provided in each school some type of container 
in- which wholesome water, kept under lock and key, is mode available 
to the children by being drawn off through a tap. 

As regards the provision of latrines the Committee are bf opinion that, 
lor schools in rural and suburban areas, the bored-hole type of latrine ofiers 
a satisfoctory solution in most areas. It is cheap to construct, costs practi- 
cally nothing to maintain and should prove satisfactory in every way for 
preventing soil pollution in and around the school premises. The possibi- 

of surface wells becoming polluted by infection travelling through the 
sjubsoil water from bored-hole latrines has been used as an argument 
against the wider use of this typo of latrine. This danger seems to have 
been exaggerated. If preliminary investigations ore made to determine 
the direction of the flow of subsoil water the location of bored-bole latrines 
can be decided on with safety. 

The questionnaire asked for information on the extent to which suitable 
school furniture is provided but tbe details given were scanty.- In India 
desks are in use in the higher classes but the children of primary 'schools 
are often made to sit on the floor with no support for the back. The effect 
of posture on the child’s health and growth, with special reference to the 
'use of desks and seats, is a matter of great importance and requires special 
investigation by an expert body. The Committee consider that, without 
such an investigation, it is not possible to asses-a the ill-eflects, if a'ny, 
that the habit of squatting on the floor is producing on the health of 
primniy school children. 

The attention now devoted by school authorities to environmentoL 
hygiene is not sufficient. The Committee tberefore consider that all officers 
injecting schools, whether they belong to the Education, Medical or Eublic 
Health Departments, should report on the sanitary condition of the' pre- 
mises and the surroundings and bring to the notice of the educotion autho- 
rities such defects as they discover. 

Bub no permanent iropro\euient of the environment can be expected 
until the school children and their teachers begin to take on octive interest 
in keeping the school premises clean. Cooperatiye effort ' among' 'ih'e 
children for the cleaning up of the school and its surrounding areas snould 
bp cncouroged. The diildrcn can also take part in othex forms of com- 
munal health activity. Becent work in the rural orea around D.elhi has 
shown that one of the most useful methods of preventing malaria is by the 
use of insecticides to kill adult mosquitoes in houses. The children in 
these Delhi areas have been trained to do this work. In India. malaria is 
the most important health problem and has a crippling e'ffcct on the lives 
of an enormous number of school children in .the areas where the disease 
is prevalent. The control of the disease by the eradication of mosquito 
breeding places is often too costly, as it involves expensive engineering 
works, but in tbe destruction of adult mosquitoes with insecticides an, 
effective method has become available for reducing the infection of school 
children. The method is not expensive and, it is hoped, will become 
cheaper. A progressive teacher can encourage the children to help in the 
filling .or' draining of shallow depressions where water collects ond tl\e 
tqdlaria mosqiiltd breeds. These ore simple measures which require only 
■the initiative and inspiration , of the teacher, for their success. A passive 
qbtitude regarding the p^cTnlence of malaria has been allowed \o continue 
too long- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TEACniNO or HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS AND IN TlLMNING 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEfHiS, 

Roplicc fo tlio quoiitionimiro ntiow thnt on piijior nt lea‘.t tlio importtmce 
of tniininff tlie tcnclirr and Ihe children in n hctdtliy way of life is realised 
by the Education aullinritifs rinco hypienu is includi-d in the SvlIabiK of 
every Tmininu C’oIIorc and nearly every Trninirif: Seliool in the ‘j’rovinces 
and btalcB from wliieli rejdies were received., Stiuilnrly with one or two 
exceptions hy/jicno jb st.'ited to be o aubjVct of study in all primary and 
secondary schools. In the latter liygiwip !•; not infrequently an optional 
subject. This seems reasonable in the senior clns‘.ea If lJy^’ipnc has been 
well taujjlil at an earlier 8ta;;e in the schoid curriculum. 

While the general situation on paper sounds ratisfnetofy the low stand- 
ards of jicrsonnl and environmental hygiene met with in man,v schools are 
such ns to forlud an easy acceptance tlint nil is xvell. Tin so low standards 
lead to tlu! eoneliiMon thnt something Is wrong v.itii the content of the 
sylinhuscs and tlic_ methods of teaching hypienp both in training iirtitu- 
tions .or teaclicra and in schools for children. 

Put shortly, the sueccssful inculcntion of lieiiUhy habits in school 
olitidrcn will^ depend jirimarily on the standards set by the ti’aebor in bis 
personal hygiene and on his knowledpe of and outlook on health questions. 
1 tie teacher must ho the model to be followed by the* child with regard to 
ncnltli and henlthy ways of life. If any progress is fo be mndi*. the health 
consciousness of (he toucher must be stimulated by belter (e^achiug of 
tiyginno m the training schools and colleges. 

_ As a first stop towards securing Ihe fitness of Iho (cneber for the toneb- 
mg of hygiene, tlie Committee wKb to afiirm their view thnt practical 
liygiono should bo a compulsory subject in all course? for the training of 
tenenefs, and that particular attention should bo paid to the subject in 
training schools for tenebers, in primary and vernacular schools. 

The syllabus in uso in mnn.v of fbc training schools and colleges requires 
revision, it the now demands which will lie made on the knowledge and 
resourcefulness o' the teacher as n part of the scliool mcdicnl service, ore 
to be mot. In only one or two Provinces has an effort been made to 
prepare and publish n text-book on hygiene in the vernacular for use in 
training schools. In training colleges the text-books prc'scribed are tliose in 
nso in the United Kingdom. As the personal, communal and environ- 
mental aspects of hygiene in India differ widely from those obtaining in a 
temperate climate lexi-liooks dealing with Indian conditions are indispens- 
** v'" from text-books, n handbook on health education for use by 

school teachers would bo a valuable addition to the ' equipment- of the 
teacher. • 

Replies .to. the question "Is hygiene included in refresher courses lor 
teachers . were in the negative in the majority of Frovmce.s and States. 
In order to ensure that the knowledge and interest of lenehors in the 
subject are kept alive and in order to keep them acquainted with now deve- 
lopments, the .altention of educational authorities is drawn to the great 
dcsirobility of providing facilities for refresher courses in the subject. 
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The Provincial educational and health nvithorities should collaborate 
in drawing up a syllobus for each type of training institution. The prepa- 
ration and publication of text-boohs for use in training colleges and schools 
and of hondbooks for the guidance of teachers responsible for health rduca- 
■tion ore a necessary corollary to the revision of the syllabuses. 

In the recouiincndotions of the Committee regarding the organisation 
of medical inspection the teacher is called upon to play a very important 
part. On account of the ignorance of parents and the limited number of 
doctors it will largely fall on the teacher to detect early departures fiom 
normal in a'child, to assist in treatment, to make contact with the home 
in order to influence the parents and to keep the teaching and practice of 
hygiene alive in the school. For these reasons the Committee consider 
' that practical demonstrations should form an important part of the course 
of training. The teacher should bo taught by practice how to recognise 
defects in children and to do elementary treatment as it is only by his 
learning to do so that it will be possible to establish n school medical 
service on a reasonably widct scale. 

Certain parts of the training course will requiie to be taught, if possible, 
by a doctor, preft-mblj' by n member of tlio regular school medical sorsdee, 
the establishment of which is recommended by this Committee. 

In regard lo the teaching of hygiene to children the instruction now 
given in primnrj’ schools in several Provinces is inappropriate lo (he age 
of the child. The tinining of the child in health hobits does not begin 
sufBciently early nnd the approach to the sutiject is through disease rather 
than through a study of the requirements for health. The Committee 
consider that instruction in liygiene should begin nt the earliest ogo 
possible. At the beginning the instruction should be wholly on practical 
lines and devoted mainly to persona! hygiene, while nt n Inter age the 
child's interest can be directed lo environmental hygiene nnd the health 
of the cornmunity. The Committee wish to emphasise that unless greater 
attemion is given by the responsible authorities to the planning of school 
buildings and to the provision of equipment which will make the practice of 
lienlthy habits possible, progress will bo diflioull. It is futile to try to 
awaken in the child an interest in nnd n sense of responsibility for his 
own health nnd for the sanitary condition of his surroundings so long" ns 
the schools themselves fall short of reasonable hygienic standards. ' As the 
tcnchor should bo the model for the child lo follow in personal standards, 
the school sliould bo the model for the homo in regard to environmental 
cleanliness 

The replies from the Provinces show that the active nnd willing co- 
operation of the children in health matters is best secured in schools whore 
n movement such ns the Junior Red Cross is alive. In such sdiools. it is 
stated, a notable improvement has been made in the personal clonnlincss 
nnd healthy habits of the children. The Committee are of opinion that 
the Junior Red Cross ITenllh Game is nn appropriate nnd valuable tiienns 
of laying the foundations of n healthy life during the primary school years. 
At a Inter stage with fuller instruction in hygiene, nnd particularly in the 
environmental aspects of the subject, the child should become an asset 
to the school authontics for the care and orderliness of the school buildings 
and coinpound. Later his activities con be extended beyond the school 
boundaries to the community where* he can take part in ontimnlarin 
catnpaigns nnd other measures for the control of disease and for n •’onornl 
raising of the standard of life in the community. In the senior classes 
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the children can also assist the teacher in the recording of heights and* 
Weights and in the treatment of minor ailments under the direct supervision 
of the teacher. In this connection the Mackenzie school course of IFiist 
Aid, Home 'Nursing and Sanitation should prove to be of great value to 
the pupils. 

For girls in the upper classes a training in mother-craft should^ prove 
invaluable and m order to make the training practical they should bo given 
opportunities of visiting child welfare centres as far as this is feasible. 


OHAPTER Vin. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The information received from the Provinces and States shows that iw 
a general way pnycical education has received more attention in secondary 
than in primary schools. The physical education of girls has received much 
less attention than that of boys. 

The employment of trained, physical instructors is practically limited, 
to secondary schools, while in primary schools the teaching of the subject 
is entrusted to ordinary teachers who may or may not have had training 
in physical education 

Colleges for physical training exist in Madras, Hyderabad, Calcutta, 
Lucknow and Lahore. In many of the other places, facilities for physical 
training are provided in the training schools for primary and secondary" 
school teachers. 

The time devoted to formal physical exercises is usually part of 'the 
school hours while games are played after school has finished. The period 
set apart for physical exercises varies in the Provinces and States, from 
about 20 minutes each day to two periods of 80— -45 minutes per week. 

The types of physical exercises adopted in schools include games, 
gymnastics, drill, boxing and indigenous types of recreation such ns folk 
dances. Tie Committee were informed that a lot of old fashioned drill 
goes on in schools which obviously does the children no good; far from 
benefitting them, it merely tires them. Many schools have physical drill 
at the end of the doy, a time which should be avoided, if possible. 

Physical education is everywhere stated- to be compulsory for boys^ in 
secondary schools An important question in this connection is that of 
ensming that the nature and extent of the exercises that individutd children 
are made to take do not go beyond their physiological caparaty. The 
questionnaire asked whether the^ school doctor prescribed the type and 
ejrtent of physical exercise to be itaken by jiupils suffering ifrom jihysical 
disabilities and what other provision existed for this purpose in schools 
without a doctor. The replies state that where the services of a school 
doctor are available, his advice is followed; otherwise the physical instruc- 
tor, fthe 'headmaster or the class teacher determines the class of exercise. 

The Committee having considered the information available regarding 
the existing provisions in the country for the physical education of school' 
children make the folloiving recommendations: — 

, Oroaxisation for ths supervision op fhvsicai* education. ^ 

■In each Province and State, the Educational Department should have 
at 'headquarters an experienced and well qualified 'officer to organise ■the 
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ecbomo lor physionl instruction in tlio colleges and schools. Under him. 
there should bo a District Inspector of Physical Education for each dist 
riot. In every secondoty school a fully trained physical instructor should' 
bo on the stafi and the appointment of such an instructor should be a 
condition for a grant-in-aid. The number of primary schools is so large 
thot tho provision of wholotimc trained instructors in nil such schools is- 
not practicable. However, the necessity for some skilled 8upcr\’ision of 
physical exercises in elementary schools is urgent. District Inspectors of 
physical education should therefore organise training eamps, lasting for about 
a month, for primary school teachers. Tho neglect of physical education 
lor school girls up to now should be remembered when a Provincial scheme- 
rs being drawn up, and a special efTorb should be made to accclcrntc the- 
rate of progress of physicol education in girls' schools. 


Physical iKSTnucTons. 

Physical education is intended to assist in promoting normal physiolo- 
gical development and to correct physical defects in so far ns they can bc- 
remedied by such training. The physical instructor should therefore have 
had training in the elementary principles of physiology of tho hygienic 
mode of life and of nutrition. He should bo trained to detect early signs 
of fatigue in the child and to regulate (under tho guidanco of a doctor in 
certain eases) tlic nature and amount of cxcrciso for individual pupils. 
The Committee have, earlier in this report, drawn attention to the 
desirability of tlio physical instructor being present during the medical 
examination of tho children. Ho should bo allowed a period or periods 
within the time-table when ho can give remedial exercises in eases recom- 
mended by the school medical othccr. 

Tho physical instructor should also help tho child to become socially 
minded. Partici]iation in games, especially team games, tenches the 
child to subordinate his desire for personol success to the interest of the 
team ns a whole. It has been slated that an cHlcicnt system of physicol 
education "should encourage the concurrent development of a hcolthy 
physique, alert intelligence and sound character”*. Participation by thc- 
childrcn in games and in the v.nried eorpomlo nctivitie.s of tho school, sucln 
ns the Scout and Junior Ped Cross movements, is essential for the attain- 
ment of these objects. The physical instructor who is concerned with* 
providing for tho child a wide'ond voried experience in healthful living,, 
should therefore be fitted to guide all these activities in the school. 

It will thus bo seen that tho training of tho physical instructor will' 
require to be of a comprehensive nature. The old concept of a drill-mnstcr- 
or n weight lifting expert is now cflctc. The Committee had before them 
details of tho troining given to students in some modem colleges for 
physical training. Health education finds n prominent ploco in the pro-^ 
gramme of Study, the aim being to develop in teachers the .incentive and 
tho ability to train children to practise healthful living, anil to enable 
teachers to {■oopemte intelligently in medical inspection. The Committee 
ogreo with these aims and commend them to those responsible for tho- 
troining of physioil instructors in dItTcrent parts of the country. 


*Bynabuq of phyaical training for arhoolq tiquotl by the Dotrd of Cdueatloa 
Ragland nnd WSln, 1033. 
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ohaPtsr X. 

ADMINISTlUTION. 


Provincial and District Headquarters. 

The Education, Medical and Public Health Departmenls in the Pto< 
-vinces are all intimately concerned mth the ^succesaful working of the 
school medical service. Any scheme proposed for the administoative 
<control of the service must take note of this fact. During diwussion in 
committee it was urged that as the full cooperation of the teachers would 
he essential, the Education Department should be given the administrative 
control of the service. The teachers would have to be brought into tiie 
scheme very largely to assist the school medical' ofBcers, and the fullest 
•cooperation would be secured if both the rhedicnl officer and the teacher 
are under the same administrative authority. The Committee felt at the 
same time that the school medical services in the Provinces will have to 
-work in the closest cooperation with the existing health services, and must 
derive the fullest advantage from the facilities and knowledge already 
available in the Medical and Public Health Departments. Coordination 
at provincial headquarters is therefore of the greatest importance. 

In view of the above considerations the Committee came to the con- 


clusion that school medical services should be created in the Provinces 
and that the administrative control of these, including the necessary budget 
provision, should be under the Education Department. In each major 
Province there should be a Chief School Aledical Officer to administ^ the 
-school medical service which should contain a sufficient number of doctors 


for the administrative and executive duties of medical inspection and treat- 
xnent of school children. They also consider that in order to promote 
•coordination in regard to school medical work between the Education 
Department and the Medical and Public Health Departments, a coordina- 
tion committee of the Director of Public Instruction, Surgeon Geheral 
•or Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and the Director of Public Health 
should be set up in major Provinces. 

In making the recommendation for the appointment of a Chief School 
Medical Officer the Committee do not regard it as necessarily involving the 
-appointment of a third administrative medical officer at Provincial Head- 
quarters. They are of opinion that, in order to secure as much coordination 
as possible and to facilitate the economic use of doctors already in the 
-employment of the Provincial Government, it may be found convenient 
for the Surgeon General or the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals as the - 
case may be or the Director of Public Health to act as Chief School Medical 
Officer under the Minister for Education. Whether one of these^ offioOT 
•acts as Chief School Medical Officer or a separate appointment is 'made 
is obviously a matter for each Provincial Government ,to decide. 

Coordination of effort among the 'officers of the three Departmente 
-should also be extended to the districts. The Disinct Medical O cer m 
an charge of medical administration while the control of public nea wo 
is divided between Municipal Health Officers, wherever they sMst, 

District Health Officer who is responsible for the " 

-mended that there should be a District School Medical Office for ^ 
organisation and supervision of the schemes in urban and w™ w-ea 
Officer should work in close cooperation Vrith the Dittnct Medical Officer 
and the Municipal and District Health Officers. 
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Tho sciiool medical servicea iu individual local areas are ttie statutory 
reeponsibiltty ot ]Municipal Committees and District Boards. In India as 
in England, Government control over the efficiency of local health admi* 
mstfation is exercised through the judicious distribution of grants-in-aid 
to the responsible local bodies. The same principle should apply in the case 
of locol school medical services. The Committee consider that Government's 
.grant-in-aid should be at least SO per cent of the cost, and that necessary 
■safeguards should be incorporated in the, conditions governing the distribu- 
tion of such grants. In this way the Provincial Government will be able 
'to ensure that only considerations of efficiency will determine the recruit- 
ment ot personnel and the standard of administration to be maintained by 
the local authority. 

The expenditure on the supervising staff maintained at Provincial and 
District headquarters should be a charge on the Provincial funds. A. Pro- 
vincial cadre of school Medical Officers will attract suitable men to the 
■service. They should be copable of directing the work in the local areas 
both from the administrative and technical points of view and will therefore 
require special qualifications and experience. Some doctors otter a period 
of service In school medical work may desire to take up some other bratioh 
of medicine. This situation might be met by the deputation to the school 
medical service of officers from the Medicol ond Public Health Depart- 
ments, and it will be an early task ot the Coordination Committee at Pro- 
vincial Headquarters to formulate a practical scheme for tho appointment 
and deputation of such officers. Continuity in the school medical work 
is however vital and the period of deputation of n doctor for this work 
should be at least four to five years. 

Urban Schemen. 

The provision ot medical facilities, the number of school children, the 
proportion of well-to-do parents ond the facilities for transport vary widely 
among urban areas. It is therefore useful to divide these orens into two 
broad groups, one including tho cities and large towns and the other tho 
remaining urban centres of population. In regard to the first it has already 
been pointed out that the nvoilnble resources moy, in many cases, bo Such 
that there should be no great difficulty in attempting to develop a school 
health service on as broad a basis as has been done in Western countries. 
With respect to the latter group, a less ambitious programme is in keeping 
with the prevailing conditions. 

In the larger towns the Committee consider that for efficient service the 
employment of wholetime school medical officers is essential. Such officers 
should not be permitted to engage in private practice. A. scheme- should 
include primary and secondary schools and it should be a coiidition of 
recognition and grant-in-aid that each school should either take odvdnfc&ge 
of tho local school medical scheme or have approved medical nrrnngcmento 
of its own. The Committee consider that no child should bo deprived of 
necessary treatment on account of the poverty of its parents. Medical 
inspection and treatment should thereioro bo provided free for thd ebildren 
of all primary schools and of tho primaty departments of secondaty scbools. 
Treatnidnt should include admission to the free wards of Govotnmehi 
hospitals and operation treotmont if required. In secondary schools where 
fees ore charged for tuition, it is reasonable that hn additional fee ilhouid 
be levied to cover the '6bst of medicAI inspection and treatment at the School 
clinic. Where no school fees are charged it is not advisable to introduce 
a special fee for tho school medical service. 
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In the smaller towns it will be necessary to utilise the services of part^ 
time doctors. They may come from Government or local body hospitals 
and dispensaries or may be health officers. Others may bo private ^acti - 1 
tioners. The Committee realise that with a part-time doctor there may be 
certain difficulties. The demands of private practice on his time may rnnka 
it difficult for him to devote the necessary time to his school duties. It 
has been stated that some part-time school doctors have utilised the con- 
tacts which school work offers to extend their private practice. Strict 
supervision is required to prevent such abuses. The Committee recom- 
mend that the amount paid to a part-time private practitioner Ehould'‘bBar 
the same relation to the solary of a full-time officer as that between the 
respective number of hours spent by each on the work. The duties to be 
periormed by part-time doctors should be carefully defined and should in- 
clude inspection and treatment. 

fiural Schemes. 

Bural areas present more difficulties than towns and cities. The extent 
to which medical relief and other health services have been developed in 
rural areas differs widely in the provinces irnd sometimes in ^different areas 
in one province. ,In some' provinces subsidised rural practitioners have 
been established and in some others no such service has been provided. 
Again the number of medical men in general practice in rural areas varies 
greatly. 

> Certain facts relating to Bengal were described to the Committee. The 
average population in a district is approximotely two millions pf which the 
number of school children is estimated at 200,000. No subsidised practi- 
tioner service exists in the province. As regards facilities for travel, condi- 
tions differ widely in Eastern Bengal witluits water transport system and 
in Western Bengal which is drier and has more rapid communications. 

Similar diversity of conditions may exist in other provinces and the 
Committee therefore came to the conclusion that before a school medical , 
inspection scheme can be drawn up for rural areas it is necessary that a 
preliminary survey be made to determine the extent of the medical facili- 
ties that are available in such areas and to determine ways of jsupple- 
them. The survey should take into account the strength of the 
school population in the area, the medical men employed by Govenunent 
and* local bodies, the number of private practitioners, the public health 
organisation that exists, the distribution of schools and the means of com- 
munication between the different-parts of the area. '' 

Certain possible methods of securing medical men for inspection and 
treatment may.be mentioned.^ The services of doctors in charge of Govern- 
ment or local body dispensaries or of private practitioners may be utiUsed 
on a part-time basis. It may be necessary to employ wholetime touring 
medical officers to carry out medical inspection but doubt was expressed 
regarding the value of this class of medical officer. Adequate supervision 
of their work is difficult. In very extensive and sparsely populated . area's .. 
the employment of such an officer cannot perhaps be avoided. As in the 
case of urban'sohemes the part-time school medical officer-should be paid 
. of the wholetime medical officer's salary corresponding to the 

^rSS of wholetime work which he carries out. 
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CHAFTEB XI. 

SUM.MARY AND RECOJIMENDATIONS. 

Iniroduciion and Historical. 

1. •The Counniltuo wish to draw special attention to the frequenci with , 
nhich a sj’stem of medical inspection has been started in a Province only 
to be abandoned after a short while ns a measure of economj’. This indi- 
cates'' that there lias not bean n clear appreciation of the fundamental 
necessity for and the essential characteristics of a school medical scheme 
Tlic Committee emphasise that satisfactory arrangements for school medi- 
cal inspection and treatment form an c«sentiaf part of .any cflicient system 
of public education. (Page 201). ' 

.‘liMi.'i and ohiccts of a School Medical Service . 

2. The Committee consider that the aims and objects of u sclioil 
medical service, a>; dciincd by Sir George Newman, arc applicable to India 
and that it is absolutely eesentlnl that steps be tahen to ensure that children 
attending school are healthy and kept healthy. This is necessary not only 
from the medical but also from the educational point of view. fPage 202). 

3. In developing a school medical service in India^ n big difllculty is 
the inadequate number of qualified doctors and nurses. However, in some 
of the large cities it should be possible to organise school health work on 
ns wide n basis as in the West. (Page 202). 

^ Medical Inspection 

4. Probably fifty per cent, of the children attending school would be 
found to require medical attention or medical observotion. (Page 203). 

3. Too much weight cannot bo given to health considerations in deter- 
mining the age at which children should be admitted to school. The age 
of school entry should bo not more than six and preferably five. (Page 203). 

6. Many routine examinations of school children in some parts of 
India arc unnecessary. The routine examinations should be (a) on entry 
into a primary school at approximately its sixth year, (b) at the 11th year 
and (c) at the 14th yoor. For children in high schools when leaving at the 
age of 17 a final examination is desirable. Children going from a private 
school without a medical inspection scheme to a secondary .school should 
l.c given a routine examination os' soon as possible after admission, 
(I’age 204). 

7. A wholclimc doctor may reasonably be expected to carrj' out 5,000 
routine inspections in a year. (Page 201). 

8. A medical record will have to be maintained for each child w’liich 
w'ill go with the child when he goes from one school to another. (Pages 
204-205). 

0. Height and weight records should ho taken not less than twice a J-enr. 
This work should bo done by the teaehor. (Page 205). 

10. kfcdical inspection should only bo carried out by a qualified doctor 
with special training for the work. (Page 205). 
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11. Medical inspection should take place in the school during school 
hours and if possible the parents should be present. In schools with a 
physical instructor he should as far as possible be availnhle during the 
inspection. The doctor should go through the inspection results with the 
teacher. (Page 205). 


Treatment and Follow up. 

12. A scheme for medical inspection without provision for treatment 
and follow up is of little or no use. Schemes fbr treatment must include 
provision for supplementary noiu-ishment. Special arrangements will be 
necessary for treating dental defects, tonsils and adenoids and for correcting 
Ihe more serious defects of vision and hearing. (Pago 207). 

13. In urban areas accommodation for school clinics should be provided, 
at convenient centres. In many towns, buildings suitable for the purpose 
already exist, such as maternity and child welfare centres. Where it is 
not possible to provide special school clinics the next best plan is a special 
session for school children at the local hospital or dispensary. (Page 208). 

14. Much of the minor elementary treatment can be done by the tea- 
cher provided he has received the requisite instruction. (Page 208). 

16. Any campaign for the reduction and prevention of disease amongst 
school children must be carried into the home if sound progress is to be 
achieved. (Page 208). 

16. Every effort should be inado to secure the interest and cooperation 
of health visitors in following up the defective school children in their 
homes. (Pages 208-209). 

17. The lack of contact in every type of school between teachers and 
parents is a regrettable feature of school life in India which the Committee 
feel should be remedied as soon as possible. (Page 209). 

18. As the teacher is the solution of so many of the problems of school 
health, the Committee urge th'e vital 'importance of malting the conditions 
of employment more attractive to the right type of man and woman. 
(Page 209). 

?futrifipn, 

19. The children of primary schools are not generally included hi the 
schemes for midday meals. The effects of malnutrition on primary school 
children are not lees serious than on children of higher ages. All the 
children should be given a midday meal, whether it is brought from -weir 
homes or provided at the school. Parents able to pay should contribute 
to the scheme. (Pages 209-211). 

20. Simple text-books embodying 'the fundamental principles of “utri- 
tion should be made available in the diffbrent Indian languages. (Jrage 2X1). 


Personal and Environmental Hygiene. 

21. The practice of personal hygiene by the school children deprads 
largely on the example set by the teacher. Not onlv must he teacher s 
personal cleanliness be of a high standard but his physique and general 
health must also be good. All candidates tor admission to training colleges 
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and 8(‘hool8 should bo nicdically CMitnincd. Tiic tcnclicr should be medi- 
cally examined ul intervals as much to protect his own health as to climi- 
nnto any danger to the school populotiou- (Poges 211-212). 

22. A daily parade before tlic school starts gives an opportunity of 
judging cleanliness stmiJ.ards. It should be a health and cleanliness 
porade. (Page 212). 

20. Where it is ncecssaiy to use ordinary buildings ns schools the res- 
ponsible educational authority should obtain the advice of the local health 
officer ns to their suitability. (Page 212.) 

2t. The iijijiomtmciit of a body of experts to report on suitable stondards 
for lighting ventilation and heating of schools is recommended. (Page 212). 

2.1. In l•nc!l sclmol some type of container slionid bo provided in which 
^v’holcsomc w.iter kejit under lock and key is made available. (Pages 212- 
213.) 

20 llcgardm,' the pioMsion of latrines, the hored-hotc latrino offers a 
satisfuetorji solution in most rural and suburban areas. (Page 213.) 

27. The effeet of posture on the child’s lioolth and growth with special 
rcfeienee to the use of decks and seals is a matter of great importance and 
legnircs special mvo-tigali'on by e.xpert-.- (I’ngc 213 ) 

28. Cooperative elToil among the chikhon for the cleaning up of the 
senool and its surroiiniling areas >-hoii1d ho onconrnged and suggcsliona are 
made for eorrying this out. (Page 213.) 

Tearhinij of hijfficnc i« echnoh and m ira.ning iichooh and college*. 

20. Instruction of bcliool children m h.Veicno should begin at the 
earliosl age po.ssible and at the licgimiing should be made wholly on prncti- 
I ul hues and devoted mainly to personal hygiene. (Poges 214-215.) 

30. Tlie Junior Hcd t'loss llcuItU Game is nn njipropnatc and valuable 
mc.ms -f laying the foundations of a healthy life during the primary school 
years (Page 215.) 

31. llygii.nc should be a compulsory subject in all courses for the train- 
ing or teaelienj, (Page 214.) 

32 Practical demonstr.itions should form on important part of i.he 
course of u.onmg in li\'.icne for teachers. They should bo taught by 
practice to iciogriisc defects in children and to do i lenicntarv treatment. 
(Page 215.) 

33. Test-hooks on lugitne dealing with Indian conditions are indis- 
[((•nsnble (Pago 214 ) 

Plnj*ical education. 

34. TJic Eduenlion Doparlinent hcndqunrtcr.s .stuff should include n woil 
qualified and c.xpenenced officer to organise the reheme for physical instruc- 
non in colleges and schools. He should have nn Tnspo'etor for each 
District. (Pages 210-217.) 

35. Tile pJiysicnl instructor should have training in the elementary prin- 
cinles of phv.siologj', of the hygienic mode of life and of nutrition. (Page 
217.) 

30. Health education should find n prominent jilac" in the progrnnimo 
of study of the physienl inslruclor, the njm being to develop in them the 
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• onrl <1if> nbilitv to train children to j)rftetiso healthful living anj 
To etblo them o ooojcrate intelligei^^^^ m medical mspection. fPage^l.) 

37 K- secondary school should have a fully trained physral 
instructor, nud his appoinlinont should be ii condition for a grant-m-aiJ. 
(Page 217.) 

38. District Inspectors should organise training camps for 
instruction, lasting about a month, for primary school teachers. (Pa„c 
217.) 

39. A special effort should he made to accelerate the rate of progress, 
of physicol education in girls schools. (I’age 217.) 

40. Some period every day during school hours should be ‘‘‘ 

• organised physical activity hut undue empha.sis on dnll is undesirnDie. 
Organised games should form an inipoitnnt part of the cumonlum lot 
physicol education. (Pago 218.) 


Corporate activities. 

41. The Education Department should be strongly represented on Ae 
Junior Red Cross Cominilteca in order that the potential beneht o 
important movement may become more widespread througnou < 
schools. (Page 219.) 

42. The curriculum of the school should bo arranged to provide at least 
one period a week for some corporate activity in addition to phy.cieal train- 
ing and organised games. (Page 210-) 

4.3. A sustained campaign to interest the parents in the school activities 
and to increase the opportunities of contact between tlio parents and the 
school authorities must bo undertaken. (Page 219.) 

44. ^luch can be done through education to improve existing health 
conditions, and the simultaneous education of the cliild and his parent 
is an important part of the corporate activities of the school. (Page 219.) 

Advi’inistration. 

45. Scliool mcdica' services should be created iii the Provinces. (Page 

220 .) . . 

46. The administrative control of these, including the necessary budget 
provision, should be under the Education Department. (Page 220.) 

47. In eaoli major Province there should be a Chief School kle^eal 
OfBcor to administer the school medical service which should contain^ a 
sufficient number of doctors for the administrative and e.\’ecutive duties 
of medical inspection and treatment of school children. (Page 220-) 

48. In order to promote coordination in regard to school medieid work 
between the Education Department and the Medical and Public Health 
Departments, a coordinatipn committee of the Director of Public Tnstrw- 
tion. Surgeon General or Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and the 
Director of Public Health should be set up in major Frovinecs. (Jrage 
220 .) 

' i ► 

49. In making the recommendation for the appointment of a Chief 
School Medical Officer the Committee do not regard it as neMssarily 
involving the appointment of a third administrative medicol officer at 
Provincial headquarters. Thev are, of opinion that, in order to secure 
as much coordination as possible and to facilitate the economic use of 
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doctors olreody in the employment of the Provincial Governments, it may 
bo found convenient for the Surgeon General or the Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals ns the ease may be or tlie Director of Public Health to act 
as Chief School 3Icdicol Ollicei under the Minister for Education. 
Whether one of these oiSccis acts ns Chief School Medical OfHcer or a 
separate appointment is made is obviously a mutter for each Provincial 
Government to decide. (Pago 220.) 

50. Government control over the cfhcicncy of local school medical 
inspection schemes should be exercised through the judic'ous distribution 
of gronts-in-aid to the responsible local bodies. Government granls-in-aid 
should be at least 50 per cent of the cost. (Pago 221.) 

51. The expcndituic on the supeivising staff maintained at Provincial 
and District headquarters sliould be a charge on the provincial funds. 
(Page 221.) 

52. Continuity in school medical work is vital and the period of deputa- 
tion of a doctor for this woik should bo at least four to five years. (Page 
221 .) 

53. In the larger towns the employment of wholctimo school medical 
, officers is essential for efficient service and such officers should not be 

permitted to engage in private practice. A scheme sliou d include primary 
and secondary schools and it should be a condition of recognition that each 
school takes part in the scheme (Page ?21.) 

64. Medical inspection and ticatment should bo provided free for the 
children of all primary schools and of the primary deportments of secondary 
schools. (Page 221.) 

55. In secondary schools whore fees arc charged for tuition an addi- 
tional foe may bo levied to cover tho cost of medical inspection and treat- 
ment. (Page 221.) 

50. Before a school medical inspection scheme can bo drawn up for 
rural areas a piciininnry survey should be made of the medical facilities 
available and of the woys of supplementing them. (Page 222.) 

Sd. G. G. JOLLY (Chairman). 

„ E. COTTER. 

.. W. C. PATON. 

.. A. C. BANERJEA. 

C. M. GANAPATHY. 

„ JEAN M. ORKNEY. 

„ J. SARGENT. 

S. N. MOOS. 

„ W. A. JENKINS. 
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ANNEXURE 

hCilkiil'U. 

rou McDicti, Ix.spixiioN. 

Home of Kduealion Authority. 

I. Karoo of Scliool 

Primary and Sttondary Kd 

Kamo of tlio pupil 

•lian 


Dato of birth 



IL I’craonnl liistory— 

Year. 

Mcnald ...... 


Whooping cough 


Biplithcria ...... 


Chickenpox ..... 


Vaccination and Unto .... 


Malaria .... 


Smallpox . . 


Tj’phoid . . 


Dysentery ..... 


Other diseases .... 

o 

Family medical history' (if oxccptiorwl) . 

• 

in Height 

3 

Weight 

3 

Ago 

■t 

Standard 


Rcgulnnty ofottcndanco 


^fontal capacity • • , 


Vision • . . . ' 

c 

Hearing , 

7 


y«jor. Year. Year. 




Jst 

Sncl 

Srd 

4th 



routine 

routine 

routine 

routine 



o:cBnii- 

eXAini- 

exami- 

exami- 

Dote of M. L Initials of M. 0. 


nntion. 

nation. 

nation. 

nation. 

Parents present — 






General conditions— 

. 





Nutrition ..... 

. 8 





Clothing ... 

• 0. 





Footwear ..... 

.. 0 





Cleanliness, body, hoir and scalp 

. 10 





Chest measuremont ... 

. 11 
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lat 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 




routino 

routine 

routine 

routine 




oxomi- 

exami- 

ozami> 

exami- 




nntion. 

nation. 

nation. 

nation. 

Special condilioiir— 







ExtomDl pjo di“enso , 


. 12 





Vision .... 


. 13 





ijpccch .... 


. 1-1 





Tooth nnd gutns 


. 1 > 





Ear di'caso 


. 18 





Hearing .... 


. 1" 





Skin disease 


. 18 





Koso or throat 


. 1*1 





Tonsils 


. 2l) 





Adenoids . 







Glands, corvicai and general 


. 





3!ental condition 

% 


21 





jDisrose or drfomity — 







Heart 


22 





Anaemia .... 


. 2.3 





Lungs .... 


• « 





JTcrvous eystem' 


. 24 





Digestive system 


. 2.-> 





Liver .... 


20 





Spleen 


. 27 





Tuberculosis 


. 28 





Itickcts 


. 29 





Deformities (posture) 


. 30 





Acute infectious disco'cs 







Other di»eo5cs or defects 


. 31 






■ The numbcri rcintp 'o tho nttochcd notci. 
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A'ote‘! o.v Tin: scnnDUEK ron medical inspeotios. 

It is suggested Hint the sciiediiles for bojs and girls should be of dificutt 
colours or should bo coloured dificrcntly at one of the four comets. The 
scbcdulo mahes provision for the four routine cxniniiiations n child is litisW 
to undergo during his or her school ciiieer, namely, at approximately the 
fith, 11th, l*lth and 17th year of age. 

_ Sections I, 11, III and VJI aic to be filled in by the school teacher 
prior to medical inspection. Sections lY, V, and VI arc to bo filled in bj . 
the school doctor. 

1. To be stated exactly, dale of month and year. 

2. Should include an\ other iltues^ likely to have an efTcet direct or. 
indirect^ on the health of tfie child in after life, c.g,, rhcumatiEin, 
tonsillitics, tuberculosis, syphilis, fils, operations, etc. 

3. Height and weight should be recorded by the tcaclier at least twice 
ycariy and preferably once every term and tlic record should bo available 
nt the time of medical inspection. 

4. To be stated in years and months, r.p., 11 2/12. 

approximate number of years tlie child is educationally 
behind the average of the class. , 

tested ns in Nolo 13. Failing this method the teacher should 
record as normal or dcfcctiw on tho presence or absence of such signs as 
headache, holding the book close, inability to see tho blackboard etc. 

I, Eceord ns normal or defective. Nolo tho child's attitude during 
class,^ the repetition required during dictation lesson or when commands 
are given, etc. 

8. Clnssify as good, normal, subnormal, poor. The alertness, rigour 
and expression of tho child, the appearance of the skin and hair, the 
redness or pallor of the niiieous membranes should be taken into consideni- 
tion in determining the nutrition. 

0. Note insufficiency, need of repair, cleanliness (good, average, bad) 
presence or abscnco of footwear. 

Note tho cleanliness of body and head separately as clean, slightly 
iiirty, dirty, scurf, nits, vermin and sores ns well ns skin didoase should 
e oolted for; sores and skin diseases being noted under "Special Condi- « 
tions, skin diseases.” 

* S 

t mdasiiroraent should bo taken at the level of the junction 

or the 4th costal onrtilego and tho sternum and should be recorded at full 
inspiration and o-xinration. 

, Inoluding blepharitis, styes, conjunctiritis, trachoma, diseases of 
tho eoraea or lens, squints, nystagmus, etc. 

13. To be tested by Sriellen’s Test Tvpes at 6 metres (20 ft.) .md re- 
corded for each eye separately thus E. 0/6 and 6/12. Children under 0 
years need not bo tested by Snellen’s types. 

14. Including defects of articulation, c.g., stammering, lisping, etc 

. 16. Note pyorrhoea, abscesses, number of carious teeth, cleanliness, 

special featdres, c.g,, irregularity, Hutchinson's teeth, etc. 
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16. Including otorrboea, was etc. 

17. Each oar 'to bo tosted separately by the forced whisper method. 
Eumbers should be whispered and the child should be asked to repeat the 
numbers. 

18. Includes contagious diseases, e.g., ringworm, scabies, etc. 

19. Note mouth breathing, nasal catarrh, deflected septum, enlarged 
turbinates, polypi, malformations of plate etc. 

20. Eecord as N. (normal) + (slight enlargement) + + (moderate and 
severe enlargement) and for each tonsil separately, c.g., R+/L + +. 

21. Note ns bright, average, dull, backward, mentally defective. 

22. Functional or organic disease 

2B. Normal (N): slight + 8evere++. 

24. Including paralysis, epilepsy, emotionol or social instability. 

25. Note indigestion, anorexia, diarrhoea, constipation etc. 

26. Note in inches below costal margin. 

27. (1) State whether the spleen is palpable or not. 

(2) If the spleen is palpable, ascertain the position of the costal margiir 

and feeling gently below it, ascertain whether the spleen is projecting 
below the costal margin. If it docs, outline with a grease pencil that portion 
of the edge of the spleen which projects most fceely (the 'apex' of the 
spleen) while the child is standing in a perfectly natural position, equally 
on both feet, and looking directly to bis front. Using this mark as a 
guide measure in centimeters the distance between the apex mark and 
the costal margin. Eecord this as the size of the enlarged spleen for the 
chUd. , 

(3) To find the ‘average enlarged spleen' of a group of children take 
the sum of these measurements and divide the sum by the number of 
children in whom splenic enlargement is recorded. 

26. Glandular, osseous, pulmonary, or other forms and whether definite 
or suspected. 

20. Note particular form of rickets, knock-knce, spinal curvature, etc. 

30. Including deformities of the head, trunk, limbs, spinal curvature, 

bone disease, deformed chest, shortened limbs, club foot etc. 

> • 

; 31. Any weakness or defect not noted above, c.g., hernia, wliich may 
unfit a child for ordinary school routine including physical exorcise. 

Catamenia may be added to the schedule for girls schools, if desired. 

§2. The notification card will be issued by the doctor through the 
teacher to tho parents; the counterfoil should bo returned to the teacher 
who will attach it to the schedule and enter the date of return of the 
counterfoil. 

• y 

'33. Includes a general summing up of tho child’s health and any pecu* 

^ liaritics which moy want watching. Includes also any special advice given ■ 
to tho parent or to the teacher regarding modification of school work,, 
exercise, etc. 
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34. ,The teacher’s remarks should include a general survey 'of tbi^ 
child’s health including his special disabilities. 

85. Special inspections should bo entered in red ink. The findings at 
reinspection and any notes of illnesses treated by the family doctor, dia 
pensary, hospital or'^at a school clinic or in school together with the dates 
of commencement and completion of the treatment should be entered in 
black ink. 

The follow up of children with defects will bo facilitated if a code U 
used to signify whether the child requires observation or treatment and 
nature of the treatment advised. Blue pencil may bo used to mark the 
former class of defect for which Irentmont is unnecessary, but which must 
be kept under observation in case of unfavourable developments. For 
example if the child is suffering from slight enlargement of the tonsils 
which are oausmg no symptoms the symbol ‘B.I.’ (re-inspection) may be 
placed in blue pencil after the defect. Similarly a child wearing glasses 
for defective vision may need no immediate treatment but should be scon 
periodically and therefore marked with n blue 'E.I.’ Bed pencil maj be^ 
used to mark defects requiring treatment and a red symbol used to indicate 
the nature of the treatment advised. For example, a red 'O.L.’ may 
signify that the child has been advised to attend the school clinic, a red 
‘H’ that the child has been referred to hospital or dispensary, and a red 
‘D’ that he has been referred to a private practitioner. A circle round the 
symbol, c.g., R.I. or II. may be used to indicate that n follow up visit to 
the home is desirable in order to oxploin to the parents the causes of the, 
disability end the steps to be taken to ameliorate or cure the defect. All 
cards marked in red or blue pencil will be seen by the doctor at the time of 
his visit. 
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